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I. THE STUDY OF DEVIANT BEHAVIOR 


This volume presents the results of an investigation 
into the social and cultural determinants of major 
crimes and suicide in Ceylon. Since this is a large task 
and the first systematic attempt for this country, the 
work must be considered of a preliminary nature, lim- 
ited to certain aspects of the problem. Selected for 
study are the serious economic crimes and homicide. 
As the people are geographically, ethnically, and in 
other ways heterogeneous, for detailed consideration 
the Sinhalese Buddhist villagers of the maritime region 
were chosen. Although this constitutes the largest 
single category of the population, it is not representative 
of other groups. In regard to conceptual content, the 
author had in mind certain theories and hypotheses of 
crimes and suicide. These also operated as selective 
factors in limiting the nature of the study, as did his 
initial ignorance regarding the country, the availability 
of official records and the time and facilities at his dis- 
posal. Excluded from consideration are juvenile de- 
linquency, minor adult offenses, and sex crimes. Other- 
wise, the presentation is in the first instance a 
comprehensive report on the extent and distribution 
of the selected forms of deviancy, followed by a sys- 
tematic attempt to offer evidence for certain sociological 
explanations. 

Sometimes it is believed preferable that the social 
scientist direct his efforts to the test of a single, nar- 
rowly defined hypothesis in order that some conclusion, 
however small, may eventuate. From time to time it 
is equally desirable that surveys of broader scope at- 
tempt to integrate the microscopic with the expanse 
of socio-structural relations and changes of a societal 
character. The latter approach, made easier by Ceylon’s 
reasonably small, self-contained island population, is 
utilized in the present undertaking. It is in fact the 
only way to gain sufficient perspective for even pre- 
liminary answers to common everyday questions. Why 
should Ceylon, a strongly Buddhist country whose eco- 
nomic welfare surpasses most Asian countries, be 
plagued with a homicide problem? Does the country, 
in fact, manifest excessive homicides, and are they in- 
creasing? In what positions of the social system are 
the homicides concentrated? Answers to these and 
similar queries provide a necessary basis for further 
investigations. 

The main task of a sociology of deviant behavior is 
to plot within the framework of a social system varia- 
tions in rates of deviance and to test hypotheses of their 
explanation.’ By social deviance is meant simply that 
behavior which is contrary to normatively sanctioned 
conduct by the culture of a people. This varies of 


1 Robert K. Merton says, “. the comparison of rates of 
deviance is of course at the core of any theory of anomie and 
deviant behavior.” (Social conformity, deviation, and oppor- 
tunity-structures: a comment on the contributions of Dubin and 
Cloward, Amer. Sociol. Rev. 24: 177-189, 1959; p. 187.) 
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course from that which is strongly tabooed, as murder 
is by most cultures, to trivial aberrancies that receive 
negative sanctions only in personal ostracism. Deviance 
is conceptually distinct from behavior that is unique, 
unusual, or novel but, nevertheless, well within the 
limits of institutionally approved conduct such as that 
of the innovator, followers of fashions, and overcon- 
formists. For these, the concept of variant behavior 
is appropriately descriptive.” 

Types of dleviant behavior may be placed conceptually 
along a continuum from those categories of persons for 
whom the reasons for nonconformity are found, so to 
speak, within the individual, to the other extreme where 
the understanding of deviancy is to be seen essentially 
as a socio-cultural phenomenon. The mentally deficient 
and epileptic, for example, illustrate the first; while 
behavior characteristic of a minority group or variant 
supporters of institutional change better fit the latter 
polar type. The former are “constitutional,” biological, 
or primarily psychological, as opposed to social types. 

Apropos of the following discussion is the relative 
salience of psychological and social factors in criminal 
behavior. Put this way, however, the query begs the 
question. All concrete behavioral acts are in the causal 
chain of events psychic phenomena. Is the aberrant 
behavior simply a manifestation of mental breakdown, 
or otherwise is it characteristic of a personality type 
that emerges from cultural conditioning and/or a more 
direct response to the individual’s social position? 
Certain constitutional types may fit the first of these, 
but there is ample room among the other two possibil- 
ities for alternative theories of crime. Empirical demon- 
stration that either basic personality types or social 
conditions are statistically associated with criminal be- 
havior does not sufficiently explain the phenomenon. 
The ultimate scientific question is not the relative im- 
portance of psychic and social correlates but rather how 
they are related in a causal matrix. 

The early contributions of American sociology to the 
study of deviant behavior utilized an area or ecological 
approach.* Certain types of deviancy were found to be 
concentrated in urban areas and zones within the city, 
the theoretical import of which was to show that they 
are not randomly distributed in the population. Stated 
positively, a plausible deduction pointed to the impact 
of social factors in the aetiology of deviancy, including 
even such ostensibly psychological types as mental ab- 
normality.*| The limitation of this approach is that it 
left unspecified just what it is in certain urban zones 
that encourages deviant behavior. Methodologically, a 
high areal rate may be a manifestation of a small min- 

* Merton’s distinction, following the terminology of Florence 
Kluckhohn, though he distinguishes two types of conforming 
behavior: overconformity and variant. See op. cit., 181-185. 

3 The most significant of these were the several studies by 
Clifford R. Shaw and Henry D. McKay. 

4 Faris, Robert E. L., and H. Warren Dunham, Mental dis- 
orders in urban areas, Chicago, 1939. 
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ority of its population. Since it is not the area per se 
but rather its socio-cultural setting that accounts for 
differential rates, empirical conclusions from this ap- 
proach have been contradictory. Ecology produces 
important facts to be explained rather than explanations 
of phenomena. 

The social disorganization approach similarly has left 
much to be desired. Disorganization of an area has 
sometimes been inferred from the fact of high crime 
rates; or its social organization has been too willingly 
ignored. It has always been difficult to distinguish this 
concept from the moral values of the observer, and its 
use has overlooked the tendency of all deviancy to take 
place in some kind of social order as well as the fact 
that crime itself may be organized behavior. 

To counteract the tendency to believe that crime is 
simply a manifestation of an abnormal mental condition, 
it has been suggested that criminal behavior, like all 
behavior, is essentially learned. The criminal learns his 
pattern of behavior because he is associated with sit- 
uations and norms favoring this antisocial conduct.’ 
Identified as the theory of differential association, the 
approach’ offers a framework for the study of crime. 
It leaves unspecified the nature of these learning situa- 
tions for the construction of testable hypotheses. 

In spite of the fact that there is a strong tendency 

for crime to be associated with poverty, as illustrated 
by virtually all ecological and case-history studies, this 
evidence has been all but ignored in recent research. 
Sometimes reference is made to the fact that the greater 
proportion of poor persons are not criminals, or that 
members of the middle class also violate cultural norms 
but avoid the appellation “criminal” by the character 
of their involvement in “white-collar” crime. These 
ind other considerations have led American sociologists 
0 focus their attention on the unique individual case 
nd his immediate social milieu in the family for the 
‘xplanation of crime. Of value for diagnosis of a 
leviant, the approach nevertheless tends to overlook the 
eality that the quality of family life is functionally very 
uch a part of a larger social configuration—namely, 
he neighborhood and its place in the social, political, 
nd economic system. 

Dealing with empirical data on the incidence of 

micide and suicide in the United States, Henry and 

hort ° offered a conceptual theory of explanation. It 

ssumes that low-status positions and conditions of a 

rong relational system (personal relationships) are 

laracterized by high degrees of external restraint, 1.€., 
cessive pressure from others in the control of be- 
ivior. This, they reason, tends to legitimize other- 
ggression as a reaction to frustration (1.e., more easily 





‘This theory of differential association was first introduced 
vy Edwin H. Sutherland (Principles of criminology, 3rd ed., 
hiladelphia, 1939). 

“Henry, Andrew F., and James F. Short, Jr., Suicide and 
micide: some economic, sociological and psychological aspects 
' aggression, Glencoe, Illinois, 1954. 
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justified by the actor), while frustration in the absence 
of external restraint leads to suicide. This hypothesis 
has been tested in a number of ways with Ceylonese 
data with the conclusion that some modification is 
necessary.* 

We have said that the immediate factor in a deviant 
act is psychological. The assumption is sufficiently 
salient to become germane to virtually all theories ; e.g., 
crime is said to be learned behavior, and the explanation 
by degrees of external restraint rests on frustration and 
legitimation. The question is whether deviance can be 
understood as a deep-lying emotional disturbance, or 
whether it is more generally and directly related to the 
environmental rapport of subjects. With the latter 
possibility in mind, a fresh approach is under con- 
sideration in American sociology which aims to test 
the degree of social, anti-social, or alienative orienta- 
tions of deviates toward the community and normative 
system.°* 

It is known, for instance, that social attitudes of a 
variety of kinds are differentiated by social class. If 
types of deviance also vary by social class, it is not un- 
reasonable to inquire into the relationship of these 
variables. It may be that certain class-specific orienta- 
tions serve to legitimize or facilitate corresponding 
types of deviance. This dimensionality serves to bring 
into a single theory the known social structural varia- 
tions in deviance and relevant orientations of subjects. 
Since attitudes are often shown to be more than in- 
dividual idiosyncracies by their common presence in 
segments of the population, both the structural positions 
and orientations of actors can be brought to bear on 
the explanation of differential rates of deviance. Con- 
sequently, sociological explanations, in avoiding a con- 
centration on the individual case, will focus on analysis 
of social status, the position of ethnic groups, etc., as 
well as the emergence of alienative, hostile, or moralistic 
orientations. 

A theoretical framework for the study of deviance 
was presented sometime ago in Merton’s now classic 
article. It was based on the notion that stresses and 
strains generated by the social structure can explain 
variations in rates of nonconformity between societies 
or between different positions in a society. Specifically, 
the article postulated that malintegration between the 
culturally defined goals or aspirations and the means or 
norms for achieving them leads to an unstable society 
or anomie—a societal state of normlessness. As one 
extreme possibility, cultural emphasis may be placed 

7 See chapter VI and particularly chapter VII. 

8 Meier, Dorothy L., and Wendell Bell, Anomia and differ- 
ential access to the achievement of life goals, Amer. Sociol. Rev. 
24: 189-202, 1959. It is shown that anomia, a measure of 
personal despair, is characteristic of those having limited access 
to the means for achievement of life goals (lower classes). 
— is distinguished from anomie, a societal condition, cf. 
injra. 


® Merton, Robert K., Social structure and anomie, Amer. 
Sociol. Rev. 3: 672-682, 1938. 
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on goals with consequent randomness of behavior in 
striving for their attainment. At the opposite pole, 
activities are stressed at the expense of objectives. The 
latter condition encourages sheer conformity, behavior 
is ritualized, providing little basis for adapting to new 
situations. 

Implicit in these theoretical models (and clearly seen 
by Merton) for the institutional system is the possi- 
bility for incompatibilities to arise between social con- 
ditions or opportunities for action and cultural aspira- 
tions..°. Thus demoralization (amorality) not only 
arises from incompatibilities of cultural ends and in- 
strumental norms, but between ends and objective pos- 
sibilities for utilizing legitimate means—accessibility 
of employment, education, land, medical facilities, etc. 
Furthermore, it is reasonable to suppose that, during 
periods of rapid social change when new achievement 
goals are introduced, appropriate means for their reali- 
zation may lag behind public demands. In fact, it may 
be conjectured that the most extreme subjectively ex- 
perienced incompatibilities arise during such _ historic 
transitions, and that under these conditions anomie 
with excessive rates of nonconformity would become 
most evident. 

A theoretical model for the study of deviance requires 
a further elaboration. If it is granted that demoraliza- 
tion is the normal reaction to socio-cultural malintegra- 
tion, another condition necessary for an explanation of 
excessive aberrant behavior is the availability of il- 
legitimate means, which may include both the possi- 
bilities for learning the modes of thought and behavior 
appropriate to the deviant role as well as actual oppor- 
tunities for carrying out the act.‘' There exist nu- 
merous illustrations of this rather obvious but often 
overlooked aspect of nonconforming behavior: for ex- 
ample, the professional criminal organization, without 
which the corresponding form of deviance would be less 
successful. Anomie, then, may encourage the spread 
of illegitimate avenues for behavior, which in turn in- 
crease nonconformity. 

The conceptual model accepted for an explanation of 
deviance may be briefly stated, as follows: Structurally 
induced pressures (stresses and strains) are generated 
differentially for various positions in the social system. 
Strains principally arise in situations where cultural 
norms and social opportunities are inadequate for at- 
taining reasonable achievement of culturally defined 
aspirations. It is expected that this situation becomes 
more acute under certain conditions of social change. 
Excessive failures relative to normal expectations pro- 





10 Modifications of Merton’s conceptual construct have been 
‘suggested. Cf. Parsons, Talcott, The social system, chapter 
7, Glencoe, Illinois, 1951; Dubin, Robert, Deviant behavior 
and social structure: Continuities in social theory, Amer. 
Sociol. Rev. 24: 147-164, 1959; and Cloward, Richard A., 
Illegitimate means, anomie, and deviant behavior, ibid., 164-176. 

11 Cloward refers to these as learning structures and oppor- 
tunity structures, op. cit., 168. 
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duce chronic or desperate personal frustrations, even- 
tuating in attenuation of normative codes of conduct— 
anomie. Alternative modes of behavior—nonconform- 
ity—are responses to demoralization, which may become 
more excessive with the availability of illegitimate 
means. 





A logical deduction from this theory suggests that 
aberrancy can be minimized in a social system of 
ascribed status, i.e., when the socialization process 
successfully inculeates norms which prescribe fixed 
status positions for each member of the society. Con- 
versely, the possibilities for anomie and deviance are 
increased in systems of achieved status, i.e., where cul- 
tural norms motivate persons to achieve goals (social 
positions) higher than their family of birth or what 
they presently enjoy. Consequently, among social posi- 
tions most susceptible to structural pressures are the 
lowest ranks in systems of achieved status. 

Failures, however, are theoretically possible in any 
position of an achievement system; the degree of stress 
will vary with the strength of achievement motivation, 
security in maintenance of present position as well as 
opportunities for advancement. The quality of demor- 
alization and availability of illegitimate means also 
may be expected to vary among statuses, with cor- 
responding forms of deviancy. For example, persons 
occupying relatively high, achieved statuses have much 
to lose from provoking extreme negative sanctions and 
will resist complete alienation from the normative sys- 
tem. Contrasts also rise in the degree to which failures 
may be blamed on others, or otherwise appear to be the 
outcome of impersonal forces. 

Using status as an index of structural pressures, an 
abbreviated statement of one of the empirical hypo- 
theses may be stated: Homicide rates are highest in 
the lowest ranks of a system of achieved statuses. 
Another hypothesis for testing is that among all con- 
forming and nonconforming types of behavior homi- 
cides manifest the strongest degree of alienation from 
the status quo. The other major forms of deviance 
considered here—economic crimes of robbery and 
burglary, and suicides, both male and female—become 
corollaries or residual explanations of these major 
propositions in the comparative analysis of Ceylonese 
data. Indirectly and with less rigorous tests, other 
evidence is presented on the nature of frustrations, 
descriptive qualities of the various deviant roles, as- 
pirations, and opportunities for culturally acceptable 
achievement, and illegitimate means to goals in the 
context of Ceylonese society. 


It is with this conceptual scheme that understanding 
of the relative frequency of deviant types may be gained. 
The implication, however, is that neither empirical 
observations of objective data nor diagnosis of mental 
disturbance is a complete explanation: low status, 
poverty, etc., are not in themselves relevant, but atti- 
tudes toward them spark aberrant reactions; and 
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mentally “normal” persons find deviant reactions ap- 
propriate to certain social positions. Nonconformity, 
briefly, must be seen in the context of the social medium 
in which it occurs. With this assumption, the follow- 
ing three chapters are devoted to a general discussion 
of the social system in Ceylon; a more detailed analysis 
of the Low-country village—where the incidence of 
crime is concentrated; and finally the administration 
of law and social controls in the vortex of village life. 
Appendix A presents information on how the ques- 
tionnaire and interview data were collected in regard 
to sampling, controls and matching. Since this section 
includes no analysis of data, it may be avoided by the 
general reader, but it is pertinent to the reliability of 
the findings. Chapters V to VIII present the factual 
evidence and interpretations. Largely description, 
chapter V outlines the trends and comparative dis- 
tribution of deviance in Ceylon, and VI is an abstract 
of the characteristics of cases. Chapter VII begins an 
empirical analysis of the major hypotheses with tests 
of status differences among deviates, followed in chap- 
ter VIII by an analysis of the social orientations of 
deviates. Chapter IX is more than a summary of con- 
clusions. It is here that an attempt is made to bring 
together the engaging threads of evidence for a so- 
ciological understanding of deviance in Ceylon. 


Il. CEYLON: FROM COLONIAL TO 
INDEPENDENT STATUS 


The reasons why this “rich” and beautiful Buddhist 
country of Ceylon should have a “crime problem” 
elude the casual observer. Known for generations as 
an exporter of gems, spices, and tea, it has been better 
iavored than India whence there has persisted a pres- 
sure for immigration to the verdurous countryside of 
the island the Sinhalese call Lanka. The predominent 
religion of the people of Lanka has been Buddhism 
ior over a thousand years, whose prophet preached a 
gospel of tolerance, equality, and a social ethic paral- 
leling the teachings of Christ. The hospitality of the 
people and the beauty of the island found expression 
in the title of the Englishman’s travelogue, Pearl of the 
Kast (Williams, 1950), and with the Indian poet Rabin- 
lranath Tagore in his reference to Ceylon as the pearl 
m the ear of India. In fact it is very probable that 

serious crime problem has not always existed, but 
he people of Ceylon have come to believe that its 
xtent now constitutes one of their important national 
ssues, an assessment of which is attempted in this 
olume. 


A DIVERSITY OF PEOPLE 


The island of Ceylon is in the tropical region a few 
grees north of the equator, located in the Indian 
/cean off the southeast coast of India. In square 
uiles it is about the size of West Virginia or the 
ountry of Eire, although with nine million people 
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its population is two to four times that of these other 
areas. Notwithstanding the geographic diversity and 
population heterogeneity of the United States, it may 
come as a surprise to the Western social scientist, 
familiar only with selected ethnographic studies of the 
East, to learn of the comparably differentiated areas 
and demographic contrasts within the relatively small 
country of Ceylon. 


ETHNIC GROUPS 


What must have been several centuries of relatively 
large migrations to Ceylon from northern India (de- 
scendants of the much earlier Mediterranean and 
Armenoid races among the Caucasoids who migrated 
to India from Asia Minor) started some five hundred 
years prior to the Christian era, to form the basis of 
the present-day dominant population of Sinhalese.’ 
They came to occupy the two most fertile areas of the 
country. First, the coastal regions of the southwest 
running one hundred or more miles north and south 
of the modern capital of Colombo and inland distances 
up to only fifty miles, to the foothills of the central 
mountains. This is the low-lying wet zone where the 
tropical heat, humidity, and two monsoons combine 
to make for an abundance of agricultural produce with 
a minimum of human effort, and hence, also, the area 
of most dense population, known in Ceylon as the Low- 
country and its inhabitants as the Low-country Sin- 
halese (see map 1, page 10). By virtue of the fact that 
these people have lived in the coastal regions in closest 
contact with the European colonizers since the begin- 
ning of the sixteenth century, and near two of the 
country’s largest cities, Colombo and Galle, their tra- 
ditional ways of life have felt the impact of urban and 
Western culture. | 

The Sinhalese also came to inhabit the valleys and 
plateaus of the central and southeastern region at eleva- 
tions from two to six thousand feet amidst mountain 
peaks. Except for the extension of this area into the 
north central plains of the dry zone where tanks (reser- 
voirs) and irrigation systems are necessary for culti- 
vation, it is also in the wet zone. And although the 
vegetation is unique in certain respects—the native 
coconut palm and modern rubber production thrive in 
the Low-country, whereas tea is grown in this Up- 
country—the valleys of the hill country also have a 
natural luxuriance admirably suited for Ceylon’s tra- 
ditional wet rice cultivation. 

The fact that this Up-country or Kandyan area was 
the seat of government during many centuries of the 
Sinhalese kingdom is in part the basis for its ethnic 
distinction. Not until after three hundred years of 
European colonization in the maritime parts of the 
island did two thousand years of almost uninterrupted 


1 Citizens of Ceylon are “Ceylonese”; the “Sinhalese” are 
the largest ethnic group among the Ceylonese. In Ceylon, 
ethnic groups are called “communities.” 
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reign of Sinhalese kings succumb to foreign rule when 
he Kandyan Kingdom was ceded to the English in 
1815. These people of the central parts of the island 
‘onsequently are referred to as the Kandyan Sinhalese,’ 
eing classified separately from the Low-country Sin- 
halese in the current official census reports. As a re- 
sult of relative isolation from maritime provinces, the 
former people follow more traditional customs, per- 
taining, for instance, to matters regarding marriage, 
land holding, ancient dances, certain castes, and it is 
said even to a lingering preference for re-establishing 
the Sinhalese throne, than do their cousins of the Low- 
country—distinctions which offer an opportunity to 
test the influence of urbanization in deviant behavior. 
The Tamils form two distinct minority groups. 
Those whose ancestors settled many centuries ago dur- 
ing the Tamil invasions from India are legal citizens 
of the country, identified as Ceylon Tamils. Those 
Tamils admitted to Ceylon by the English in recent 
generations, principally as cheap labor for tea planta- 
ions, are Indian Tamils—not generally accorded citi- 
zenship status in the country. Ceylon Tamils have their 
permanent settlements, the largest and best known of 
which is the Jaffna peninsula of land on the north- 
western tip of the island, although there are also nu- 
merous Tamil villages along the east coast. Since these 
areas are all in the dry zone, virtually all agriculture 
depends on hoisting water from deep wells, arduous 
and intensive cultivation for sheer survival. These 
lacts, widely known to all Ceylonese, sharply contrast 
the Tamil cultivator with his more easy-going Sinhalese 
ounterpart in the wet zone to the South. 
Other cultural and historic factors distinguish the 
eylon Tamils and the Sinhalese. Their languages, 
oth spoken and written, are different. The former are 
lindu, and, notwithstanding the historic association 
etween this religion and Buddhism, there is a basis 
x their difference in both theology and social ethic. 
he religious difference is related to the caste systems, 
hich prove to be of some significance to the analysis 
' deviant behavior. The caste system of the Tamils 
infinitely more rigid, and more closely associated 
ith the occupational structure. For whatever reasons 
their hard work, overcrowding, and the pressure to 
ive the land, opportunities for training in some ex- 
ptionally good missionary schools of Jaffna, or the 
licies of the colonial powers—Ceylon Tamils had the 
gacity to obtain government posts out of proportion 
their numbers in the population, and gained the 
putation of efficient workers, administrators, and 
holars. This story, with the present government’s 
an to make Sinhalese the official language and the 
ud-development schemes which have moved Sinhalese 


‘For an authoritative account of the social system of these 
ople during the Kandyan period, see Pieris, 1956. Dr. Pieris 
the former Chairman, Department of Sociology, University 
Ceylon. 
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and Tamil families to live in proximity, is among the 
immediate factors in the friction between the two ethnic 
groups. 

Though the ancestors of Ceylon and Indian Tamils 
are from the same ethnic communities of South India, 
the social positions into which the present generations 
are born are different. Most Indian Tamils are em- 
ployed as day laborers on the large English-owned tea 
estates in the Up-country.* Here they live in one-room 
family units in multiple-dwelling “line houses” owned 
by the estate company. Living in relative isolation from 
the main currents of the society, with their Hindu 
temples, little schooling, and low but comparatively 
regular wages, the Indian Tamils became a dependable 
labor force. These conditions cannot be changed 
quickly, but the impact of modern times has brought 
legislation to control their working conditions and 
school facilities, and, perhaps most significant for the 
future, the Indian Tamil tea-estate workers are being 
unionized. 

These are the major ethnic groups in a total popu- 
lation of approximately nine million persons. About 
70 per cent are Sinhalese, including 43 per cent living 
in the Low-country and 27 per cent the more tradition- 
ally oriented Kandyan Sinhalese of the Up-country. 
Eleven per cent are Ceylon Tamils, citizen Hindus from 
South India who have been residents for many cen- 
turies. Another 12 per cent are the non-citizen Indian 
Tamils, mostly tea-estate workers of the Kandyan area, 
The other 7 per cent of the population includes Ceylon 
Moors, Malays, and Burghers (Eurasian descendants 
of the Dutch and Sinhalese), and the noncitizen Pakis- 
tanis and Europeans. 

Absence of integration between the several ‘“‘com- 
munities” of Ceylon—particularly the Sinhalese and 
Ceylon Tamils—is not closely associated with those 
types of deviant behavior dealt with in this report. It 
will be seen in following sections, however, that these 
forms of deviance are not proportionately distributed 
among the ethnic groups, and consequently they be- 
come one of the bases for a comparative analysis. 


RELIGIOUS DIFFERENCES 


Almost two-thirds of the population are Buddhists, 
one-fifth are Hindus, the remainder being nearly equally 
divided between followers of the Moslem and Christian 
faiths. Except for the Christians, religious faith closely 
parallels the ethnic groupings: thus over 95 per cent of 
the Buddhists are Sinhalese, of the Hindus are Tamils, 
and of the Moslems are Moors and Malays (Sarkar, 
1957: 202). Since all of these groups with the ex- 
ception of the Indian Tamils have resided in Ceylon 
for many centuries, these facts testify to the “com- 
munal” separateness of the groups. Rivalry between 


Buddhists and Hindus is consequently more a mani- 


3 The word “estate” is commonly used in Ceylon for a planta- 
tion. 
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festation of ethnic positions in the society, as outlined 
actually 





above, than of religious antagonism as such 
there are affinities between the two religions. 

There are 715,000 Christians in Ceylon, of whom 
over half are Low-country Sinhalese and 20 per cent 
are Ceylon Tamils. Virtually all Burghers are Chris- 
tions. Perhaps a fourth of the Christians are Roman 
Catholics, concentrated among the Low-country Sin- 
halese along the west coast; Protestants usually belong 
to the Anglican Church. A hostility toward Ceylonese 
Christians, exploited by some politicians, is one mani- 
festation of the contemporary Sinhalese nationalistic 
upsurge. The spearhead of nationalism, however, de- 
velops from the Buddhist Sinhalese cultivator group, 
which is the largest and highest caste, but one which 
has profited less from the political-economic changes. 
The Ceylonese with the most successful careers during 
the colonial era were at once Christian and literate in 
Knglish. The government 
couraged both, and, though they accepted children of 
all faiths, tuition fees tended to keep out the poor which 
more meant Buddhists. There were then no 
suddhist schools. Probably identifying it with Chris- 
tianity and feeling that it was a threat to their tradi- 
tional position, the Buddhist priests seldom learned 
English. The colonial government encourged Chris- 
tianity ; it was always implicit that Christianity was the 
better religion.* 

In consequence of all this, the Sinhalese ruling class 
for a few years after independence tended to be pros- 
perous Sinhalese, Tamil, and Burgher Christians, many 
of whom were literate only in English. Reaction stems 
from the Sinhalese Buddhist “underdog” who is literate 
only in the Sinhalese language. Sinhalese anti-Chris- 
tianity is therefore enmeshed with anti-colonialism, anti- 
wealthy Ceylonese and anti-English language. The 
humbled Sinhalese is asserting his right to be Buddhist, 
while it is an irony of fate that those who had previ- 
ously blossomed by virtue of being Christian should 
now be challenged. There are, of course, educated 
Buddhists to whom narrow nationalism is an anathema 
and thousands of ignorant villagers quite unaware of 
the issue. 


Mission and schools en- 


often 


SINHALESE CASTES 


Being historically and geographically closely asso- 
ciated with India, it is not surprising that the Sinhalese 
people also developed a caste system, though it is not 
clearly discernible to the outside observer.’ Thus, for 
instance, among the Sinhalese there is no religiously 
defined “‘outcaste’’ group or priestly caste, nor in large 

*For a vigorous statement of the anti-Christian position 
which represents the point of view of some educated Buddhists, 
see Vijayavardhana, 1953. 

’The authoritative account of the Sinhalese caste system 
is Ryan, 1953 (1). We are not concerned here with the sepa- 
rate and distinct Hindu caste system of the Tamil minority 
group. 
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urban areas do forms of dress and occupations follow 
caste lines. Overt manifestations of caste phenomenon 
often are disparaged. Seldom has it been mentioned 
in government documents since the census of 1824, and 
equally infrequently is it ever referred to by Western- 
educated Ceylonese who would like to believe caste no 
longer exists. Euphemistically it may be discussed as 
one’s “community,” the word ordinarily used for ethnic 
group. 

Caste lines are being erased slowly by urbanization, 
but status by caste remains to the Sinhalese a meaning- 
ful social guide. Various castes during ancient times 
were integrated with the feudal system as occupations, 
each with its corresponding name and service obliga- 
tion to the king. Vestigial remains of service relations 
persist in some of the Kandyan provinces as obliga- 
tions to the landed gentry (Ryan, 1953 (1): 99) and 
more generally to the Buddhist temples; however, the 
names (e.g., Goyigama—cultivators; MKarava—fisher- 
men; Navandanna—artisans )° and in the villages often 
the actual work are the principal resemblances to the 
ancient system. As some members of virtually all 
castes cultivate, what remains of caste is a widely 
recognized rank position which everywhere operates as 
a basis for invidious comparisons except the most 





rationalized segments of social life. 

Marriage is all but universally intracaste, but also 
friendship choices and preferential treatment for per- 
sons of equal or higher position generally permeate the 
informal social structure, all of which of course breaks 
over into the more formal relations in employment and 
other types of discrimination. Only nominally are 
caste considerations entirely proscribed for government 
employment and admission to schools. As one turns 
from life in the metropolitan center to the rural villages, 
caste position becomes more a determinant of defer- 
ence behavior in rules of etiquette and forms of social 
deprivation for lower-caste citizens. 

One of the more significant and “democratizing”’ 
aspects of Sinhalese caste is the inverted pyramid of 
social status. Unlike most social status systems, the 
highest of the more or less twenty-five major caste 
divisions, the Goyigama (cultivators), probably con- 
stitute more than half of the total Sinhalese population ; 
and there are few members of the very low castes. 
Thus, with some exceptions, e.g., among the Karava 
(fishermen) villages and other lower-caste hamlets or 
neighborhoods, the typical Sinhalese village is com- 
posed predominantly of Goyigama people with a few 
families of Hena (dhoby washermen), Navandanna 
(artisans), or other castes. Caste in the villages is 
not highly correlated with material well-being except 
for the fact that the few affluent families are perforce 
Goyigama. 

Ideologically, both the Buddhist religion and certain 
aspects of Western culture are inconsistent with the 


6 See app. G for list of Sinhalese castes by rank. 
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caste system, while at the organizational level both 
made compromising adjustments to caste practices. 
Thus, though The Buddha proclaimed that all citizens 
from whatever station in life could enter the order and 
follow the Path to Nibbana, and that deeds not birth 
determine one’s place (Ryan, 1953 (1): 32-33; Vija- 
yavardhana, 1953: 42-44), temple practices in Ceylon 
tend to follow caste lines. The largest order, the Siyam 
Nikaya, accepts initiates only from the highest Goyi- 
gama caste, and there is a tendency for caste exclusive- 
ness among other nikayas. The bhikkhus (monks) 
quite generally follow the practice of refusing alms 
irom very low-caste persons, and the latter are in some 
areas not welcomed to the temple. Buddhism, like 
Christianity, has sometimes interpreted its equalitarian- 
ism only as an other-worldly doctrine. 

The colonial regimes were not entirely disruptive 
of the caste system. Labor employment often followed 
caste lines. Infinitely more reassuring to the status- 
conscious Sinhalese, however, was the caste-like treat- 
ment they received at the hands of Europeans, which 
in turn only served to reinforce their own authority 
vis-a-vis other Sinhalese. Christianity found caste no 
less acceptable than did Buddhism, in fact the status 
system proved pre-eminently suitable for European 
exploitation (Ryan, 1953 (1): 50-51). But in general 
the European foreigner, like the Tamil, Burgher, or 
Moor, is outside the Sinhalese caste system and, there- 
lore, can remain ignorant and indifferent to it. What 
in action (as opposed to ideals) has affected this status 
system is the unintended consequences of public edu- 
cation and expanding occupational opportunities which 
now and then have enabled a relatively low-caste person 
to rise. On a larger scale, this process enabled sig- 
nificant numbers of the fisherman caste, through con- 
‘act with Europeans, commercial and civil service 

ositions, to acquire affluence and power which created 

0 little unfriendly rivalry with higher cultivator caste 

eople. 

lt may be expected that the equalitarian ideology 

om Western democracy, as well as the essential com- 

itibility of these ideals with urban life and Buddhism, 

ill create through education and communication a 

rtain amount of restive dissatisfaction in the lower 

stes. Caste idealogy is rejected at the rational level 
uong Western-educated Sinhalese, but the emotional 
asm separating castes is difficult to bridge (Ryan, 

93 (1): 217 ff., 292 ff.). 


BUDDHISM IN CEYLON 


The majority religion of Ceylon and of the villages 
pecially analyzed in this project is Buddhism. Here 
d in later chapters we shall view the contrasts be- 
cen what Max Weber called the rationalist elements 
religion—the doctrine as prescribed by scholars— 

il beliefs and practices of the people. 

Buddhism of Ceylon, as in Burma, Thailand, and 
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Cambodia, is known as belonging to the Theravada or 
Southern school which, in contrast to the Mahayana or 
Northern school of Tibet, China, and Japan, bases its 
teaching directly on the oldest Buddhist Scriptures 
extant, recorded in Pali language.* Theravada Budd- 
hism is said to be “pure” not so much because it is 
based on the Pali Scriptures, but because it generally 
follows, even today, this Canon without further reinter- 
pretation. Pali Scriptures are in verse, recording the 
teaching of Gotama Buddha* and His disciples, now 
known among the laity of Ceylon in literal translations 
into Sinhalese verse. A number of verses describing 
the basic doctrine are committed to memory by the 
Sinhalese and recited at religious occasions. 

This Doctrine as it applies to the laity is largely 
contained in what are known as the Four Noble Truths, 
actually recognized in all Buddhist schools, as follows: 
(1) Suffering as a consequence of disease, death, etc., 
is a universal experience of man. (2) The cause of 
suffering is selfish desire or craving. (3) Its cure is 
to be found in the eradication of these desires to obtain 
what The Buddha did—supreme Enlightenment, Nib- 
bana,® a transcendental state of complete peace and 
calm having entered into communion with the universe. 
(4) This can be realized by following the Middle Way 
to correct knowledge, righteousness, and mental train- 
ing known as the Eightfold Path: Right Understand- 
ing, Aims, Speech, Acts, Livelihood, Effort, Thought, 
and Concentration. In specifying the details of the 
ath the religion affirms a positive morality of altru- 
ism and loving-kindness, which some interpreters would 
prefer to emphasize (Vijayavardhana 1953: 662; 
Humphreys, 1954: 111-115). The Theravada school 
of Ceylon stresses the negative Five Precepts: to ab- 
stain from (1) killing living things, (2) stealing, (3) 
unchastity, (4) falsehood, (5) intoxicants. Buddhism 
reinforces the moral commands in its conception of 
kamma (Skt.: karma)—a universal law of cause and 
effect in moral compensation. Man is what his previous 
existences determined, and the morality of his actions 
will determine his rebirths with commensurate suf- 
fering through various stages until final Enlightenment 
and cessation of rebirth. One gains merit or demerit 
by his acts, but not as a mechanical process because 
motives and thoughts are believed to be more important 
than mere outward appearances. Salvation is not seen 
as a relation to God but rather the burden is on him 
who by knowledge and self-discipline can destroy crav- 
ing and eventually obtain release from self by annihila- 
tion of kamma. 


7 All sects of the Mahayana school base their teaching on 
translation from Sanskrit which was in turn translated from 
Pali. For sources on Buddhist doctrine, the author has relied 
mainly on Coomaraswamy, n.d.; Humphreys, 1954; Thomas, 
1951; and Vijayavardhana, 1953. 

8 “Gotama” was His family name; buddha means “enlightened 
one”; hence “The Buddha.” 

9 Phonetic spelling from Pali; Nirvana in Sanskrit. 
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From the basic doctrines of Buddhism we may turn 
to its organization and practice. A bhikkhu (monk ) 
of the Theravada school should be one who has traveled 
far along the Path. He may be a mystic who becomes 
isolated from all social life; a member of a monastery 
devoting his time to meditation and scholarship; or he 
may teach the Dhamma (Buddha’s teaching, Doctrine) 
to laymen. In the latter capacity a bhikkhu is not a 
priest in the sense of an intermediary with the deity 
nor a possessor of supernatural powers. (In Doctrine, 
deities are accepted as “leaders to be remembered” 
rather than sacrificed to or worshiped. The Buddha is 
accepted as a great leader, not a god.) Nor does a 
bhikkhu officiate in the rituals of personal life— 
christenings, confirmations, weddings, or funerals. A 
short sermon, the teaching of Dhamma, is delivered on 
regular days of religious observance by the bhikkhu. 
The Dhamma is relatively free from ritualistic pre- 
scriptions. 

Bhikkhus are said to belong to the lovsely knit 
priesthood or sangha. An organization of the sangha, 
an order or denomination known as a nikaya, tends to 
be informal and non-bureaucratic—the authority of 
leaders depending on age, membership in one of the 
larger temples, and reputation for righteousness and 
scholarship." There are three major nikayas in 
Ceylon, whose differences are based in historical origin 
and the application of the Dhamma. A local temple is 
largely autonomous within its nikaya. The bhikkhus 
of a temple may accept recruits (usually young boys) 
for a period of training until they are admitted into the 
order by a local council of lay Buddhists, usually com- 
posed of influential citizens. The chief priest of a local 
temple selects his own successor from his favored or 
ablest pupils. According to the Dhamma a_ bhikkhu 
may not work because it is intended that he be free for 
meditation, scholarship, and teaching. Thus, he and his 
temple are supported by alms, including food, from the 
local Buddhist laity. Decentralized lay authority is a 
significant aspect of this religion as here practiced. 

What are the implications of Ceylon’s Buddhism for 
society and conduct? Following the analysis of Max 
Weber, we may point out that in all societies there are 
discrepancies between expectations defined by the 
values of the culture and their realization in the every- 
day life of the people. Religious beliefs tend to fill these 
gaps by offering an explanation and a_ solution.” 
Buddhism, like Christianity, arose in a socio-cultural 
milieu apparently ready for a new kind of religious 
orientation. Both “explained” the misery and suffering 
of the masses and offered a salvation open to all who 
would listen; charismatic leaders of both successfully 
discredited the older religions with accusations of cor- 

10 Although Sinhalese nikayas are often called “sects,” they 
are not sects in the full sociological sense, as dissent groups. 

11 This discussion follows suggestions by Parsons, Talcott, 
The social system, 359-383, Glencoe, Illinois, 1951; and Weber, 
1946: chs. 11, 13. 
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ruption and debauchery among their priests (Thomas, 
1951: 85-86). 

As it has been interpreted in Ceylon over the cen- 
turies, the Dhamma accepts the value system of this 
world as one fraught with a life of suffering for the 
laity ; a world in which good behavior may be rewarded 
in rebirth—an “other-worldly” salvation. Radical re- 
jection of this world as transitory, as a place of evil 
from which salvation is possible, is provided explicitly 
only for the bhikkhu who by virtue of having committed 
himself to an ascetic life demonstrates that he has taken 
a step along the Path. To this extent Buddhism has 
much in common with institutionalized Christianity in 
conservative Catholic countries, properly described as 
“pessimistic” and “escapist.” Indeed, some Buddhist 
scholars, both European and Sinhalese (Humphries, 
1954: 79; Vijayavardhana, 1953: 584), deny the pes- 
simism, but suffering and good fortune are caused by 
the kamma received from ancestors and the optimism 
tends to be not of this life. The focus of meaning for 
life is channeled by “exemplary prophecy” and the role 
of the bhikkhu to contemplative experience and_ to 
realization of the “immanence” of personal cosmic influ- 
ence within. The Doctrine does not induce an “inner- 
worldly” asceticism, nor does it encourage alleviation of 
suffering by changing this world '*—Buddhism, in fact, 
accomodated itself to an unchanging world. 

Wherever Buddhism has gone it has seldom remained 
in its pure form the religion of the people—for instance, 
it produced a theocracy in Tibet and exists for the 
masses juxtaposed to Shintoism in Japan; while in 
India, the country of its origin, Hinduism again took 
over. Ceylon under its feudal kings had a_ semi- 
theocracy, while in colonial days and since, the Sangha 
has relied on the good will of the villagers. As inevi- 
tably happens in the process of religious institutional- 
ization, the ascetic monk, while maintaining his “other- 
worldly” orientation, became a member of a priestly 
hierarchy integrated with the value system of the so- 
ciety. The religion thereby became traditionalist and 
supportive of an ascriptive social system,'* the outcome 
of which is the universal dilemma of organized religion : 
pressure from the secular world to compromise a sacred 
3ecause Buddhist Doctrine alone was not 





philosophy."* 
sufficiently satisfying for the nonintellectual masses, the 
Sangha gave support to a body of magical beliefs anc 
Hindu pantheism, while the relationship of villager t 
bhikkhu became analogous to that of peasant to land- 


12 A favorable commentator on Buddhism, for instance, spe 
cially characterizes it as not a religion of “social reform”: 
Coomaraswamy, n. d.: 45. It is also significant that Ceylon’ 
3uddhism, unlike some other great religions of salvation, ha 
not specifically distrusted wealth and power, see Weber, 1946 
276. 

13 See Parsons, op. cit., 363, 382-383; and Weber, 1946: 328. 

14See Parsons, op. cit., 379; Becker, Howard, Systemati 
sociology, adapted and amplified from Leopold von Wiese 


617-642, New York, 1932. 
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lord.’ It is thus that the character of religion for the 
village cultivator in Ceylon, as described in the follow- 
ing chapter, becomes significantly modified. 


LITERACY AND EDUCATION 


Education during the later era of colonial administra- 
tions and Christian missionary activities was taken as 
an unquestioned positive quality ultimately beneficial to 
the ruling power, as well as a worthy contribution to 
the well-being of subject peoples. Since education as 
such had not been valued in the indigenous culture ex- 
cept for the priesthood, the cultural change constituted 
a truly radical innovation. Perhaps no other Western 
value has been accepted so widely in Ceylon. Its dif- 
fusion, however, illustrates the social-science principle 
that changes have unforeseen consequences. Subse- 
quent developments from this change are not entirely 
unique to Ceylon, but their impact on this small country 
is perhaps nowhere so clear and imperatively significant. 

The literacy rate in Ceylon has risen phenomenally 
to become one of the highest among Asian countries—at 
the turn of the century about one-fourth of the popula- 
tion five years and over could read and write; by 1946, 
58 per cent, and among males alone, 70 per cent were 
literate. Excepting for the older age categories and 
iemales, a large proportion of the rural villagers live in 
a literate age, with still larger proportions now taxing 
the capacity of the school system.*° The results of edu- 
cation can be seen everywhere, as, for instance, with 
several dailies published in each of the languages 
(Sinhalese, Tamil, and English), it is not unusual to 
observe a street peddler of Colombo or a rural villager 
reading his newspaper. 

The growth in literacy has been made possible by the 

development of a country-wide system of government 
education, Starting with the early mission schools, re- 
sponsibility has been assumed more and more by 
the central government with a large-scale expansion 
planned by the British in 1931, and continued after 
‘ranting independence in 1948 as a significantly major 
effort to finance both government and “assisted”’ schools 
vithin the limited resources of the national economy. 
'n line with increased enrollments, the number of 
chools had risen to nearly 7,000 by 1954 to carry out 
he purpose of making free education, from primary 
rades through the university, available to all, irrespec- 
ive of race, nationality, or religion.** 

'° Humphreys says, “The negative philosophy of the Hinayana 

uld never easily become a popular religion. When Buddhism 

came universal in spirit and embraced large masses, the 
‘imayana could no longer serve. A _ religion more catholic, 

less ascetic ideal, was required” (1954: 48). 

‘6 Tt is estimated that in 1954, 72 per cent of all children 

ve to fourteen years old were attending school (Ceylon Min- 

try of Finance, 1955: 24). 

'T Sarkar suggests that the magnitude of this program with 

pulation increase and limited government resources may 

tually force a curtailment of educational development (1957: 


05). 
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These stupendous efforts within the field of education 
have not achieved their degree of success without in- 
evitable compromises and their impact on the political 
economy. Many rural areas have neither enjoyed 
equal educational opportunities nor experienced fully 
their effects. Only a third of the school-age Kandyans, 
for instance, are enrolled as students, and the proportion 
is double this for the Low-country Sinhalese (Sarkar, 
1957: 205). The educational system naturally has been 
complicated by the use of three languages. Since 
Sinhalese and Tamils generally inhabit different prov- 
inces of the island, the majority of pupils have been 
educated in their respective vernacular. And_ those 
more fortunately situated students who aspired to civil 
service, professional or commercial positions studied in 
English or bilingual (English and vernacular) schools. 
While under British control all official business was 
conducted in any one or all three languages, though 
English was always the preferred medium of com- 
munication for avenues of upward mobility. 

The school system was explicitly designed to train 
students for minor positions in the government 
bureacracy, and, because it was both patterned after the 
British system and in its development construed to 
satisfy the desires of upper-class Ceylonese, the content 
of education was strongly weighted in the liberal arts 
with language facility, English literature, and history. 
Geared as it was to maintaining Ceylon as an agricul- 
tural colony, the sciences, engineering, and even profes- 
sional training in law and medicine were reserved until 
recent years for the few Ceylonese who could afford 
overseas travel to the “U. K.” Education conceived as 
training for a gentleman was found inordinately com- 
patible with Ceylonese-stratified social structure and 
is to this day vigorously supported across caste lines 
as a basis for social status. One’s education, that is, 
completing the eighth standard (grade) or “passing 
out” (graduating) with first or second class (honors), 
became a badge for life.** 

A social system of education for status, therefore, 
has implications other than the obvious consequences 
for economic development. Identified as a positive goal 
which in itself is important and defined as an achieved 
position (unlike the ascribed position or caste), educa- 
tion became an important element in social motiva- 
tion. Readily accepted because it enables lower-caste 
persons as well as high-caste Goyigamas without wealth 
to improve their positions and even compete to a degree 
with the Britisher, the diffusion of education may be 
likened to the rapid spread of Buddhist and Christian 
teaching a,few thousand years earlier. These qualities 
help explain the wide support it has received, the 
intensity of attachment to educational symbols, and, in 


18 See comment by the first Vice-Chancellor of the Univer- 
sity of Ceylon, an Englishman, Jennings, 1946: 230 ff.; and 
International Labour Office, Expanded Programme of Technical 
Assistance, 1953: 190, 192. 
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regard to a more practical matter, it accounts for the 
surplus of village “educated” youths trained for no job 
in particular, but with expectations for a white-collar 
position of clerk in commercial or government employ- 
ment. 


THE ECONOMY 


The economy of the country is known to be predomi- 
nantly agricultural: in recent years 63 per cent of its 
labor force was employed by, and 53 per cent of the 
gross national output was attributed to, this category 
(table 1).1° But it should be noted that the larger 
share of all other economic activities are organized to 
supply agriculture with goods and services and to 
handle the marketing of its products, and perhaps a 
better conception of the environment of these people 
is derived from the fact that 85 per cent are rural 
inhabitants.*° Furthermore, the country is not becom- 
ing rapidly urbanized: the same proportion was classed 
as rural in 1946, and in 1901 there was a rural popula- 
tion of 88 per cent. 


AGRICULTURE 


Agricultural production is divided into two distinct 
economies. One is the plantation system, a develop- 
ment originally introduced by the British for export 
trade, while the other is based on the ancient system 
of cultivation, until recently almost entirely a_ self- 
sufficient operation. Table 1 presents a rough over-all 
picture of the relative importance of these two sectors 
of the national economy. 

Three main crops comprise the plantation economy, 
the largest of which is tea, followed by rubber, coconuts, 
and other minor produce. All of these enterprises em- 
ploy wage labor, while the larger estates are held by 
absentee owners or companies. Tea production is still 
very much under British control, employing local 
Sinhalese managers and Indian Tamil field labor, the 
latter being estate residents living in “line” or company 
houses.*!. The astonishingly high proportion of 90 per 
cent of all these adult residents is employed. Since 
women work as tea pluckers and children are engaged 
in hand-sorting “made” tea for packaging, men consti- 
tute less than half of the work force.** It is widely held 
that the Sinhalese were unwilling to work on tea estates 


19 The census of 1946 which classifies 51 per cent gainfully 
employed in agriculture probably underestimates this segment 
of the economy. “Labor force” includes all labor under con- 
ditions of theoretically maximized employment. 

*0 The 1953 census enumerated 85 per cent as living outside 
municipal and urban councils, in town council or village com- 
mittee areas—politically defined as types of local government. 
This may exaggerate the proportion of urban population by 
United States Census definition—four of the urban councils had 
populations less than 2,500. 

*1 The “lines” are long one-story buildings with from fifteen 
to thirty rooms, housing a family to each room. 

“2 International Labour Office, Expanded Programme of 
Technical Assistance, 1953: table 17, app. tables 5-7. 
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and the British found Indian Tamils better and more 
loyal workers. In any case, the requirements of intense 
land utilization and a ready supply of cheap labor led 
to mass importation of Indian Tamils for the tea estates. 
Tea plantations sufficiently large to be subject to 
government regulations number something over 1,300 
with an average of over 300 acres and over 350 em- 
ployees.** At the other extreme there are some 84,000 
tea estates with less than 10 acres each, including a 
number owned by Sinhalese. Among the 200 compa- 
nies (including some producing rubber) registered in 
the British Isles between 1880 and 1950, many have 
paid 25 to 100 per cent interest per annum (excluding 
share bonuses), and the median paid was around 15 
per cent during the last four decades (Rippy, 1954). 
Tea is the most important single agricultural product, 
employing 29 per cent of its labor force on only 16 per 
cent of all cultivated land,** but producing 35 per cent 
of the value of agricultural output (table 1). The 
importance of tea to the total national economy is seen, 
however, from the fact that it comprises 50 per cent 
of the value of all exports and 70 per cent of the revenue 
from export duties.*° It is thus that tea production, 
with its noncitizen Tamil labor force in the more iso- 
lated hill country, manifests a socially unique and an 
economically significant aspect of the nation’s life. 
Rubber and coconut plantations, in this order, are 
situated at lower elevations; more often are operated 
under Sinhalese ownership; more often employ non- 
resident Sinhalese villagers with larger proportions of 
male workers; and are smaller undertakings in acreage 
and work force. Consequently, their combined produc- 
tion contributes correspondingly less to national output 
and government revenue than do the tea plantations 
(table 1), although the former estates have provided 
more directly economic opportunities for ownership and 
labor to the indigenous population and are in general 
better integrated with village life. About a quarter of 
the labor force living in villages works on estates. 
With its small individual plots of land and production 
for local consumption, the Sinhalese village economy 
naturally exhibits a different way of life (for discussion 
below refer again to table 1). Virtually all low-lying 
areas which can be asweddumizsed (brought under ir- 
rigation) by control of streams and watershed are 
utilized for more or less terraced paddy fields, or wet 
rice cultivation. Slightly higher land surrounding 
paddy is generally not cultivated except for some house- 
hold garden vegetables and other small plots of cleared 


23 [bid., app. table 7. The largest estates run to several 
thousand acres and employees. 

24 Throughout this discussion “cultivated” land refers to that 
which is intensively worked as in ploughing, sowing, weeding, 
etc. This excludes land in the village economy from which 
more natural crops are harvested, e.g., coconuts. 

“5 Percentages for year 1953-1954 were 53 and 72 respec- 
tively. Computed from Ceylon Ministry of Finance, 1955: 17 
and app. tables 5 and 26. 
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jungle for grains (chenas). No Sinhalese village crop 
is cultivated with the attention given to rice. Cattle 
and dairying are unimportant adjuncts to the agricul- 
tural economy. 

It is in this village activity that over half the nation’s 
agricultural work force is engaged, but with the estate 
workers and the nonagricultural labor force in the 
villages (the latter is less than a third of the village 
work force), 85 per cent of the nation’s population 1s 
supported, This village labor works a little more than 
a third of the country’s acreage cultivated (27 per cent 
in paddy, 10 per cent in other crops). Nevertheless, 
the staple crop, paddy, represents only 12 per cent of 
the gross national output, while all other village land 
produces almost a third of this agricultural output. 
These data suggest the extent to which the Sinhalese 
village food supply is produced from the luxuriant trop- 
ical growth of the wet zone areas without the need of 
extraordinary human effort. 

The above discussion portrays Ceylon’s agricultural 
revolution. However different it is from the agricul- 
tural and industrial revolutions in the West, its impact 
on the social economy is in every way as fundamental, 
and, in so far as it was imposed from without, it lacks 
the dynamics of an indigenous development which 
might cushion the effects with certain self-adjusting 
processes. Within the span of one hundred years 
nearly one-half of the population’s agricultural labor 
and two-thirds of the cultivated land have come to be 
used in export crops, representing in all something over 
half of the nation’s gross output. Yet Ceylon’s economy 
does not realize fully from its produce because all three 
plantation crops are processed locally in “‘factories’”’ only 
for bulk shipment to the British Isles and elsewhere for 
the manufacture of consumer goods.*° Juxtaposed to 
this commercial production is that of the village sector. 
Using as it does the same varieties of plants and iden- 
tical techniques of cultivation that were employed a 
thousand or more years ago, it fails to meet the island’s 
lemand for food.?* 


THE NONAGRICULTURAL SECTOR 


Despite its predominantly rural agricultural popula- 
ion, Ceylon has its cities, including the capital, 
olombo, with nearly a half-million population, and its 
iverse business activities ancillary to the plantations 
nd necessary for urban life. If for no other reason, 
rban culture is important here as elsewhere because 


“6 Export tea is shipped unmixed in bulk, rubber in raw 
leets, and coconuts as copra, oil or desiccated coconuts; rela- 
vely few raw coconuts are shipped. 

“7 Only recently has there developed an interest in scientific 
griculture (plant and animal breeding, agronomy, forestry, 
tc.) ; and the University still lacks support, to an astonishing 
xtent for an agricultural country, for this branch of knowl- 
dge, owing in part to British indifference as well as local 
ustomary inappropriateness of such activity for an educated 
cTson. 
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TABLE 1 


Major AGRICULTURAL Crops BY PERCENTAGE OF LABOR FORCE, 
ACERAGE AND VALUE OF GROSS NATIONAL OUTPUT 


. | . Gross National 
Labor Force | Acreage Cul- 7ross Nationa 








(000) tivated (000) (oon bos) 
National Total* 3,198 3,391 | Rs. 4,473 
Total in Agriculture*® 2,028 | 3,391 Rs. 2,356 
(63%) (100%) (53%) 
Plantation Economy? | 46% 63% 58% 
Tea ; | 29 | 16 35 
Rubber ~ | 10 | 18 14 
Coconut Products 4 25 | 6 
Minor Crops* 3 4 3 
Village Economy 54 37 | 42 
Paddy 27 } 12 
| 54 | 
Minor Crops | (10 30 
Total 100% | 100% 100% 


Sources: Estimates computed from International Labour 
Office, Expanded Programme of Technical Assistance, 1953: 22, 
46, 52; Ceylon Ministry of Finance, 1955: 2-9, app. tables 3, 4, 
26. “Labor force’ data for 1951; ‘‘acreage,”’ 1954; ‘“‘gross na- 
tional output,” 1953. 

®“Gross national output” figures ignore negligible value of 
imported materials for export production and income from 
abroad. 

b “Tabor force’ includes a negligible number employed in 
estate ‘‘factories’’ for processing products. ‘‘Gross national 
output”’ includes only value of exported portions. 

©Includes cardamoms, cinnamon, citronella, cocoa, coffee, 
cotton, tobacco. For “gross national output’’ estimated at one- 
third ‘‘other domestic exports.”’ 

4 Includes other food and livestock products, coconut products, 
spices, tobacco, betel, arecanuts and firewood for domestic con- 
sumption. ‘‘Acreage’’ includes only intensely cultivated land, 
excluding, e.g., that for village coconuts, while ‘‘gross national 
output” includes all agricultural production for domestic con- 
sumption. 


it is coming to epitomize that which rural people desire 
to achieve. Through importation or local fabrication 
of consumer goods, commerce, communication, amuse- 
ments, professional services or government administra- 
tion, the activities of nonagricultural persons pervade 
in varying degrees all but the remotest areas. The 
village cultivator, lest it be forgotten, whom history 
placed in the highest Goyigama caste, is now often 
confronted with the ambiguity of what appears to be a 
position of status deprivation and relative poverty. Ac- 
cordingly, in regard to social consequences, as well as 
a basis for assessing the more economic implications, 
these urban activities have a particular relevancy. 
The characteristics of this economy can be summar- 
ized most advantageously as presented in table 2 which 
again shows the contributions to its various segments 
measured by percentages of labor force and the roughly 
comparable proportions that result in gross national 
output. A high ratio of labor to output in village 
gardening is a reflection of its inefficiency as compared 
with production in nonagricultural pursuits, although 
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TABLE 2 


Major SECTORS OF THE ECONOMY BY PERCENTAGE OF LABOR 
FORCE AND VALUE OF THE Gross NATIONAL OUTPUT 


(1) (2) 
Labor Force | Gross National 
(000) Output 


(000,000) 


National total® 3,198 Rs. 4,473 
Agricultural Economy 63% 53% 
Plantation 29 31 
Village 34 22 
N onagricultural Economy 37 47 
Fishing and mining? 2 2 
Trade and Commerce® 5 9 
Services and Miscellaneous® 17 21 
Construction and Public Works*® 3 9 
Manufacturing! 10 6 
Total 100% 100°; 


Sources: See table 1. Percentages in the two columns are only 
roughly comparable, see following notes. 

®* Column (2) ignores negligible value of imported materials for 
export production and income from abroad. 

’Column (2) includes one-third of “other domestic exports” 
as estimate of plumbago, quarries and gems mined. 

© Column (2) also includes rents. 

4 Column (1) includes hotels and related services, professional, 
domestic and personal services, government administrative, 
transport and communications, utilities. Column (2) excludes 
hotels and utilities; government administrative category is more 
inclusive. 

©Column (2) is capital development industries, inclusive of 
utilities. 

f Estate “factories” included above in “plantation agriculture’”’ 
in both columns; if included in ‘‘manufacturing,’’ column (1) is 
increased to only 11 per cent. Column (2) includes industrial 
products, one-third ‘‘other domestic exports,’’ and “other locally 
produced articles.”’ 


‘ 


the high output of trade and commerce is in part de- 
rived from the proceeds of rent. Regarding construc- 
tion and public works, the comparatively high output 
springs from concentration of capital and foreign tech- 
nical assistance on such projects as dam, irrigation, and 
resettlement schemes in an attempt by the nation’s new 
independent government to encourage village expansion 
and local food production. The two sectors of trade 
and services (including transport and communications, 
professions, and expanded government services) loom 
relatively large in the over-all economy because these 
have been developed over the years in support of a 
plantation system. 

The minor role played by manufacturing, whether 
gauged by labor input or value output, is the more 
striking by Western standards.** It is small because 
Ceylon’s real industrial production is in plantation 
crops, perhaps arbitrarily classed with agriculture. 
28 United States’ national income distribution by industrial 
origin (figures issued by Department of Commerce for recent 
years), approximately comparable, shows manufacturing to 
produce almost one-third the national total (in Ceylon less 
than one-tenth), and about five times that of agriculture 
(Ceylon, one-seventh). 
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However, even if the labor force of tea and rubber- 
estate “factories” used for initial processing of raw 
products is added to the manufacturing sector, the 
latter is raised from 10 to only 11 per cent of the na- 
tional total. Moreover, plantation work is socially very 
much a rural occupation, with the possible exception 
of its current tendency toward union organization on 
the largest estates. Just how insignificant a contribution 
is made by manufacturing can be judged from the fact 
that all articles (nonagricultural) produced and either 
consumed in Ceylon or exported are included in this 
category. Furthermore, this includes in the two table 
indices the large contributions from rural cottage indus- 
tries and handicrafts, which taken together make up 
three-fourths of the entire contribution to manufactur- 
ing.“ This large segment attributed to cottage and 
handicraft manufacture, with its high ratio of labor to 
machines, is reflected in the apparent inefficiency of 
manufacturing as in the village agricultural sector, 
manifesting higher proportions of labor intake to value 
output in the national economy. 

The real significance of the role of manufacturing 
and other sectors of the national economy, however, 
is not necessarily seen in the small contribution of the 
former but rather in the balance between the various 
sectors and their ultimate effect on the distributive 
system. Thus Ceylon has had an agricultural revolu- 
tion, but limited to export production the profits of 
which were drained from the country except for sup- 
portive sections in commerce and services. None was 
returned for industrial capital investment. Variations 
presented in table 2 show clearly the result of this proc- 
ess. Although the resulting unequal distribution of in- 
come was possibly not more extreme than between 
owners and workers during the early stages of the 
Western Industrial Revolution, several features con- 
tribute to a more critical situation for Ceylon. In 
Europe, the Industrial Revolution was preceded by a 
revolution in food production; in Ceylon, the “agri- 
cultural revolution” has been at the expense of increas- 
ing food production. Whereas the ultimate success 
of capitalism in the West has been the wide distribution 
of consumer goods, which has had the self-stimulating 
effect of making further demands on production, the 
plantation economy diverts energies to export products, 
lacking as it does equivalent reinforcement of the local 
economy or satisfactions in consumer goods. Now at 
this point in history, capital and capital goods are in 
short supply for industrial development. 

The immediate social aspects of the nonagricultural 
economic development are less dramatic. It is a more 
rural phenomena than might be expected. For ex- 
ample, cottage industries of the villages constitute such 
a large segment of all manufacturing that 81 per cent 


29 Cottage and handicraft industries utilize almost 8 per cent 
of the national labor force; all other manufacturing only 2 
per cent. 
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of persons employed in manufacturing live in rural 
areas. Since many of the economic development 
projects under government sponsorship are located out- 
side the urban centers, 75 per cent of all construction 
workers live in rural areas. Only the service and 
commerce sectors have urban employment for over half 
of their work force. Nevertheless, long-range implica- 
tions of urban economic development will involve many 
unforeseen social complications. Among these presently 
evident is the undercurrent of hostility toward foreign 
ownership and control of large enterprises. Attitudes 
toward the British plantation system are transferred to 
urban commercial undertakings and even to foreign aid 
programs, juxtaposed to the disinclination of local 
private capital to seek investment in other than the 
tried and tested estate production. Another feature 
endemic to various aspects of economic development is 
the rationale of the freedom-giving urban market where 
rewards are in theory based on ability—a system sup- 
ported by poor persons of low status and some em- 
ployers—in opposition to the pervasive resistance of 
ethnic, caste, and religious prejudices operative in the 
socio-economic structure. The agricultural economy 
leaves untouched the old rigidities of status differences, 
actually reinforced by the plantation system, while the 
new economy is adumbrating a new status system. 





OVERPOPULATION ? 


The concept of “overpopulation” denotes a relation- 
ship of population to an assumed level of consumption ; 
usually complicated by subjective opinions regarding 
desirable standards and unequal consumption levels be- 
tween social strata. Notwithstanding these difficulties, 
a knowledge of population and production figures for 
Ceylon makes feasible an assessment of general trends. 
The population is now increasing at the rate of some- 
thing over two per cent per year, or a “natural rate of 
increase” —crude birth rate less crude death rate—of 27 
per 1,000 population per year in 1955.%° Whether this 
is judged an alarming rate depends on the state of the 
economy and its prospects for expansion. 

Since rice is the staple item of diet in Ceylon, the 
rroblem of consumption hinges in considerable degree 
m the country’s ability to supply this commodity. Even 
hough paddy cultivation is the basis of the indigenous 
igricultural economy, this effort produces only half the 
mount nationally consumed, the remaining portion 
‘innually imported from Burma or China.*! Other food 
‘roducts purchased overseas (mainly flour and _ rice 

ubstitutes ; milk products, sugar, and even fish is im- 
orted to this ocean island surrounded by a shore line 
if fishermen) equal in value about three times that 
{ imported rice. Food products comprise a little more 
han half of all consumption goods imported; the bal- 
nce of which includes clothing as the largest single 





*° Crude birth rate 38; crude death rate 11. 
* Ceylon Ministry of Finance, 1955: 7. Estimate is for 1954. 
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item.** Amazing as it may seem to import these 
amounts of food to a tropical island naturally rich in 
vegetation, it does not in itself create a condition of 
urgency, depending of course on the ability of exports 
to offset their cost and the internal distribution of 
income. 

First, we may consider the reasons why Ceylon must 
look elsewhere for its sustenance. They begin with 
Tamil invasions that eventually led to withdrawal of the 
ancient Sinhalese government from dry zone areas and 
subsequent fall into disuse of the many irrigation tanks 
and thousands of acres of paddy fields. In recent years 
the plantation system had its effects, directly by absorb- 
ing paddy lands, particularly into rubber and coconut 
estates, and in some areas virtually all land for chenas 
into export crops, and indirectly in the creation of soil 
erosion and water control problems. Paralleling the 
neglect of irrigation and agriculture was a disregard 
for local needs in other merchandise. Fish are in in- 
adequate supply because of insufficient processing facili- 
ties for preserving and transporting in the tropical 
climate. Further, Ceylon entered the mid-twentieth 
century with deficient productive capacity in textiles 
of any kind, ceramic, porcelain, or glasswares, good 
quality brick or roof tiles, cement, leather goods, and 
some basic products of chemical industries such as 
matches. Even after ten years of government initiative 
and encouragement, half of the above essential goods 
are imported although their basic ingredients are poten- 
tially available in Ceylon. To this list could be added 
a number of items for which there is reason to believe 
local production is possible or could be greatly ex- 
tended, but waiting for scientific and economic investi- 
gation: mainly the whole chemical industry including 
rubber goods, fertilizers, and plastics, and vegetable 
crops with related industrial processing of pulp and 
wood products, sugar, and cotton. Scientific agricul- 
ture has never been applied to large-scale fruit growing, 
animal breeding, and slaughtering. For the plantation 
needs, however, roads, railroads, and utilities are ex- 
ceedingly well developed for an agricultural country. 
It is thus that a heavy demand for imported necessities 
is inexorably linked to the simple fact of long-standing 
inattention to them. 

“Overpopulation” depends on the economy’s balance 
and ability to provide necessities through direct produc- 
tion or importation. In so far as it is possible to gauge 
accurately what is happening, the plantation economy 
is presently inadequate to the desires or needs of the 
increasing population. For various reasons, such as 
international agreements restricting production of tea 
and rubber, lack of additional suitable land, and hesi- 
tancy of the government to make national welfare any 
more dependent on world markets in a few products, 
expansion of the plantation system to support increasing 
numbers of people is impossible. 


32 Ibid., app. tables 9, 12. 
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For the village sector of the economy, population has 
already passed the point of optimum size. Estimates 
put the amount of land required to maintain a family 
at standards roughly comparable to traditional ways of 
living at from four to five acres divided more or less 
equally between paddy and highland. Among several 
surveys during the last twenty years, however, up to 
70 per cent of village families, and at least a fourth 
of the agricultural families, have been found to be land- 
less; and the median size of holding per agricultural 
family as little as 0.82 acre.** A most carefully de- 
signed study pertaining to the Kandyan area finds the 
amount in productive land per household to vary by 
type of producer. Thus, landless share-croppers culti- 
vate an average of 0.66 and owner-cultivators 0.71 acre 
in paddy; and although only 34 per cent of the village 
families own paddy land, 55 per cent, of whom over a 
third are share-croppers, enter into paddy production 
(University of Ceylon, 1957: 2-7). 

Trends in village-land utilization show that, with each 
succeeding generation, the size of the holding is reduced 
up to one-half for the average family, and with each cen- 
sus a larger rural population is dependent on available 
paddy lands.** The studies indicate that there is a pos- 
sibility of increasing the production of rice by more 
intensive utilization of land and labor (crop rotation, 
weeding, transplanting, fertilization), and also of bring- 
ing under cultivation new land by government irriga- 
tion and colonization schemes. However, the most 
optimistic estimates along these lines of development 
conclude that they can have only a limited effect in 
terms of the population increase. The problem of the 
rural economy is still one of pullulating population, con- 
stant yields, and insufficient areas for expansion.*° 

Manufacturing is the one remaining sector for de- 
veloping employment opportunities. Since independ- 
ence, there have been several initial developments in 
this field—textiles, cement, glass, porcelain, etc.—but 
not all have been completely successful, and the fact 
remains that this industrial expansion will do well dur- 
ing the forseeable future to employ the natural increase 
of the urban population, even with the combined help 
from foreign aid, ignoring accretion from the rural 
surplus. These efforts are reflected in the expenditures 
for capital developments which rose from 6 to 7.9 per 
cent of the national income between 1938 and 1954, 
but, if expenditures for schools and hospitals which 
do not produce a monetary return are excluded, the 
increase is negligible (Ceylon Ministry of Finance, 
1955: 32). Underdeveloped knowledge of how to 
utilize the resources available, limited skills for operat- 


33 These references are reviewed in International Labour 
Office, Expanded Programme of Technical Assistance, 1953: 
215-223. 

84 University of Ceylon, 1957: chap. 7; and Sarkar, 1957: 
216. 

35 The social economy of the village is dealt with in detail 
in chap. III. 
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ing industry, as well as the problem of raising necessary 
capital, all impede efficient exploitation of this sector. 

Tests of “overpopulation” can be had from trends 
in levels of living and employment, both of which lead 
one to conclude that Ceylon’s economy is just keeping 
abreast of increasing numbers. Since imports account 
for about 43 per cent of the working class budget, they 
serve as the best available index of levels of living. By 
this criterion, living conditions in 1954 were almost 
exactly what they were in 1928 (Ceylon Ministry of 
Finance, 1955: 36). Benefits were received from 
government services—health, education, and welfare, 
including a school milk program—to which the increas- 
ing returns from the plantation sector and foreign aid 
were applied, but otherwise used to import rice and 
for its local subsidized price. Chronic conditions of 
unemployment and underemployment, particularly in 
the village sector, remain to tell of the too sluggish 
growth in agricultural and industrial technology and in 
economic organization for the rising expectations of 
village consumers. Subsequent analysis will attempt to 
show the extent to which various types of deviancy are 
related to overpopulation in the villages. 


THE POLITICAL ORDER 


The problems of uniting the population of Ceylon 
into a going social and economic system are not limited 
to its diverse ethnic groups. World opinion is_be- 
coming aware of the social, economic, and _ political 
obstacles to obtaining stable and independent govern- 
ments in what were formerly colonial areas. If the 
Kuropean powers often underestimated the strength of 
the desire of their colonial peoples for independence or 
misjudged the moral support for this desire in the 
court of international opinion, this applies to a less 
degree in the case of Ceylon. Its peaceful and mutually 
agreeable transition to dominion status within the 
sritish Empire began with granting some local au- 
tonomy during the 1930’s and followed quickly in 
1948 after India’s independence, the impact of which 
event undoubtedly hastened the decision for Ceylon. 
What was largely unforeseen both in England and 
among the ruling classes in the colony, if not still widely 
unappreciated, is the tremendous significance of the 
social forces set in motion by the relatively rapid de- 
velopment under foreign rule. Accordingly, an ap- 
parently stable regime during the first eight years of 
independence was maintained by a_ conservative, 
strongly pro-Western government, only to be replaced 
rather suddenly and unexpectedly by a coalition govern- 
ment whose orientation embodied a combination of 
Sinhalese nationalism, neutralism in international rela- 
tions and elements of political-economic liberalism. It 
is our thesis that these political changes, and to a degree 
some forms of deviant behavior, are manifestations of a 
number of strains and stresses in the social and eco- 
nomic structure of the society. 
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Jeginning approximately 450 years ago, Ceylon was 
occupied in turn for nearly 150 years each by three 
European powers: the Portuguese, the Dutch, and the 
sritish. The Portuguese arriving in 1505 and _ the 
Dutch in 1658 both limited their interests in the island 
to trade with the indigenous populations and only 
occupied certain maritime areas. Consequently, their 
influence on the course of social history was also limited 
to the intangible secularizing effect of culture contact 
and a few remaining earmarks of these bygone years. 


GOVERN MENT 


After British annexation in 1796 of Dutch posses- 
sions in Ceylon, the Sinhalese Kandyan Kingdom of the 
Up-country continued to hold out against repeated at- 
tacks until 1815 when it, the remaining independent 
area of the island, was ceded by treaty to the British. 
For a number of obvious reasons the impact of English 
culture left deeper imprints on Ceylonese society. It 
was, of course, the last colonial power to leave, and as 
a dominion this influence has not entirely ceased. For 
ideological reasons that were peculiarly English at this 
epoch in history, whether from a different interpreta- 
tion of Christianity or from a better-developed social 
democracy, the British committed themselves early to 
Ceylonese education and to the ideal of Celonese par- 
ticipation in government and ultimately to self-govern- 
ment. 

The main reason why the British influence on the 
island was so much greater than that of the other 
colonial powers, however, was economic. While they 
continued the trade in gems and spices, the British 
eventually turned over a significantly large propor- 
tion of all arable land, legally facilitated by the designa- 
tion “Crown Land,” to a plantation economy, The 
governmental superstructure, encouraged and developed 
by the British and relinquished to the Ceylonese upon 
attaining independence, had been largely necessitated by 
this fact. Efficient operation depended on nationwide 
administrative machinery with its technological and 
economic adjuncts—no longer were a few coastal trad- 
ing posts sufficient for exploitation of the colony. The 
plantation economy stimulated the development of a 
transportation system—hard-surfaced roads, railroads, 
and later bus service, hotels and widely distributed 
government rest houses; a communication system— 
postal, telegraph, and telephone service, and ultimately 
the daily newspaper; commercial banking; education ; 
ind health services. 

Pivotal to the whole development was the amazing 
governmental superstructure, thus characterized be- 
cause of a glaring contrast between the small number 
{ administrative, professional, and commercial elite, 
oth English and Ceylonese, and the great mass of 
Ceylonese citizens as village cultivators in varying de- 
grees untouched by the tremendous changes around 
them. Fundamentally, these changes had never been a 
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grass-roots movement sparked by political pressure 
groups or by the profit motive in a competitive economy. 
Proliferation of governmental activities did not develop 
from ideological preference for “socialism” on the part 
of the British or Ceylonese; the services could be pro- 
vided only by government initiative. Also amazing, 
then, were the sheer size and number of functions 
undertaken by this colonial government, the efficiency 
with which it was able to carry out its duties, and, not 
the least important, the integration of the large bureau- 
cracy with the society to the point where, upon granting 
independence, recruitment for all positions but a few 
top posts was already from Ceylonese citizens. 

Brief reference to certain features of this government 
is sufficient background for our subsequent analysis. 
Ceylon is a political democracy with a parliament of 
two houses patterned on the British form of govern- 
ment. One-half the Senate members are appointed by 
the Governor General and the others are elected by 
the House of Representatives. Most members of the 
House of Representatives are elected by secret ballot 
from various districts of the island. The Prime Min- 
ister and the heads of the various ministries—home af- 
fairs, foreign affairs, justice, education, etc.—chosen 
from members of parliament, constitute a cabinet 
exercising executive authority. Organized under the 
ministries and certain independent agencies are the 
numerous department heads and commissioners and 
their civil-service staffs who, in addition to the neces- 
sary “housekeeping” functions of all governments, 
administer such operations and programs as railroads, 
electrical service, medical service, air transportation, 
employment and social security regulations, coopera- 
tives, land-development schemes, irrigation projects, 
and several industrial undertakings. 

Present interest is not so much in the form as in the 
quality of functioning of this government as it affects 
the behavior of citizens. Two aspects of this problem 
concern (1) the administration of justice (discussed in 
chapter IV) which is, of course, directly related to the 
phenomenon of crime; and (2) the participation of 
citizens and their orientation toward government. Not- 
withstanding an occasional demand for a Sinhalese 
monarchy or a denial of civil rights to minorities, or a 
more serious matter, evidence of political apathy among 
poor peasants, democratic institutions were established 
in Ceylon, Thus widespread and energetic participa- 
tion in elections, multifarious expressions of opinion 
against the government (a lively press, labor unionism, 
and opposition parties), a strong public sentiment 
against arbitrary court and semi-legal procedures, and 
both military and police organizations entirely sub- 
servient to civilian control, are all indications of the 
democratic process. 

The bureaucratic administration is patterned after the 
British civil service and geared to the expanding system 
of national education with protection from political 
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spoils. Open to all the difficulties of bureaucratic 
administrations—tendencies toward excessive regula- 
tions and reluctance to make decisions—Ceylon’s bu- 
reaucracy does get things done, e.g., the trains run, the 
census is taken. Its limitations are related to the 
general absence of technical training and low standards 
of work performance in a rural country where labor is 
in oversupply.*® Because it employs as much as 17 per 
cent ** of the nonagricultural work force, provides high 
status, security, pensions, etc., and because it is one of 
the few areas of expansion in an economy of surplus 
agricultural population, positions in the government are 
widely sought. Rather than being the object of con- 
demnation, the proliferation of government activity in 
Ceylon is widely regarded with approval in taking the 
lead in progressive development. 

On the negative side, corruption and_ instability 
plague the constitutive political order. Few govern- 
ments are immune to corruption or lack tenacity solely 
from this cause. From newspaper accounts, private 
communications, and reports by government investi- 
gative bodies,** it appears nevertheless that officials on 
lower levels of authority are prone to accept rewards 
for unauthorized favors. These involve such activities 
as tax collection, medical diagnoses to avoid criminal 
accusation or for insurance purposes, licensing and 
inspection regulations, mail frauds, police connivance, 
and civil service examinations. That there is a current 
of opinion condemning these activities is indicated by 
government investigations. On the other hand, it is 
also common opinion that most petty officials can be 
bribed. Apropos of our discussion, social control of 
crime is difficult in an atmosphere where officials are 
believed to be corrupt and obviously more difficult if 
enforcement officials are corrupt.*” 


POLITICAL STABILITY 


Among possible bases for political stability, the people 
of Ceylon possess a tradition of subservience to any 
authority. There are no strong identifications with 
persons or groups or ideologies which in themselves 
could account for political authority, and on the other 
hand, the population lacks elements which could pres- 
ently assure the role of political leadership such as 
plantation families, clergy, or the military. In the 
background of current political changes in Ceylon, 
therefore, are the norms of deference that noticeably 
pervade every social relationship. In Sinhalese forms 
of speech, gestures of command, and behavior expecta- 


36 One of the main recommendations of a manpower survey, 
however, was to improve the efficiency of government workers 
(International Labour Office, Expanded Programme of Tech- 
nical Assistance, 1953: 88). 

87 [bid., 22, 77. Computed from estimates for 1951. 

88 Ceylon Parliament, 1951; Ceylon Police Service (annual 
report), 1955: 33-34; idem., 1956: 39. 

39 See chap. IV, section “The Folkways of Favoritism” for 
relationship to village political authorities. 
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tions the customary degrees of dominance and_ sub- 
mission affect the definition of appropriate conduct: 
among kin, or in employer-employee, official-citizen 
relations. Historically, the quality of this system of 
status differentiation was based in feudalism; and caste 
status is explicitly rationalized in terms of relationship 
to the Sinhalese king. Although the kings are known 
to have enjoyed varying degrees of popularity among 
their people, it was primarily the feudal system and 
respect for immediate superiors which contributed to 
political solidarity. 

sritish success in developing a working, stable col- 
onial regime must be attributed in no small part to the 
fact it fell heir to postulated norms of deference be- 
havior. They had only to substitute one authority for 
another, to demonstrate by force their position of au- 
thority, and to rule with firmness without violating 
too openly a feudal sense of justice that in no way 
implied equality of treatment.*? Rewards of govern- 
ment positions maintained loyalty of the indigenous 
staff, traditions of obedience to superiors kept peasants 
in tow. : 

A new social current of political import is indubitably 
emerging: the ideology of democracy, of equality of 
treatment, of political rights, of desire to be heard 
and of demands for economic improvements—in short, 
what we refer to as the “freedom movement.” It is 
doubtful that it arises directly from either Christian or 
communist influence. ‘The medium of ideas and their 
inspiration is in part literacy and education, and subse- 
quently books and mass communication by vernacular 
press, wireless and cinema, though the democratic 
ideals have a dynamic of their own which illiteracy can- 
not abort. The change must be attributed to a gradual 
realization of the quality of freedom which is enjoyed 
by citizens of the West, spurred on, of course, by 
every independence movement and the social dynamics 
of modern commercial development.*! 

The fall of the “conservative” government under the 
leadership of Sir John Katawala of the United National 
Party (U.N.P.) had not been anticipated. In retro- 
spect, this event must be attributed to the progress of 
the “freedom movement.” By ordinary standards Sir 
John’s government was certainly not reactionary. It 
was under the U.N.P. that independence was gained 
and the national budget had been stretched to develop 
a greatly expanded system of government schools, med- 
ical services, and welfare legislation, financed by raising 
income and profit taxes. With the help of foreign aid, 
irrigation and colonization schemes, the fisheries indus- 
tries, a hydroelectric plant, school milk distribution and 
rural housing schemes were among the many develop- 

40 This is not to say that all went smoothly. The Sinhalese 
always resented the way the English acquired by subterfuge 
the Kandyan Kingdom; and the Sinhalese revolt of 1848 is 
indicative of British “mistakes.” 

41 The spread of the “freedom movement” to Low-country 
villages is discussed in chap. IV. 
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ment programs started, and, moreover, some kind of 
Sinhalese language bill had been promised. Neverthe- 
less, this government was turned out at the polls in the 
spring of 1956, to be succeeded by a coalition govern- 
ment of S.W.R.D. Bandaranaike’s Freedom Party with 
several smaller left-of-center parties, the Peoples’ 
United Front government (known as the M.E.P., sig- 
nificantly using the initials to the Sinhalese words). 
The M.E.P. came in on pledges for “Sinhala Only” 
(Sinhalese language bill), nationalization of estates and 
private buses, a liberal labor point of view and support 
from some bhikkhus, and with ignominious defeat for 
the old party. The U.N.P. has been branded anti- 
union, corrupt, and in general too identified with a 
pro-Western foreign policy. 

What matters here is not the truth or falseness of 
particular campaign charges, but that the political up- 
heaval is clearly indicative of the extent to which the 
“freedom movement” had caught on among peasants 
and urban workers. The U.N.P. leadership was asso- 
ciated with an indigenous planter class and domestic 
mercantile interests which in turn found it quite pos- 
sible to continue unchanged their business relationships 
with Great Britain. Consequently, whatever the actual 
policy of this party, it was identified with the past and 
with the unavoidable smear of ‘‘Western Imperialism.” 
The inability of the U.N.P. to rule, however, goes 
heyond economic interests to its identification with the 
rigors of the whole status deprivation system. The 
tendency of upper-class persons and government of- 
ficials to maltreat workers and peasants as servants, 
to disdain the peasant masses, was attributed to the 
old party regime. 

A sensitivity to the new freedom can be seen in the 
attempt of the M.E.P. government to practice the ideal 
of a “people’s government.” Note, e.g., the following 
statement appearing in the “Foreword” to the annual 
police report for 1956: 


A People’s Government has come into power which calls 
or a reorientation of outlook to bring the Service in line 
vith the new order. With this in view, a sincere effort 
as made to adapt the Service to the change of Govern- 
nent and the consequent change of policy. It is hoped 
iat in due course the public will regard the Service as a 
People’s Police,’ for the ideal state is one where the 
olice are the public and the public are the Police.*? 


here is probably no better indication of the peoples’ 
‘w social orientation than in the constant strikes, 
ironic threat of riots, frequent public protests in re- 
ird to services (buses, hospitals, etc.), and the lurking 
ssibility of effective campaigning from politicians to 
ie left of the coalition government. An ideology of 
emocracy has presently only freed the peasant and 
bor to make demands which began to weaken the 
\.E.P. coalition government prior to Bandaranaike’s 
sassination in September, 1959. 


“Ceylon Police Service (annual report), 1956: XIV. 
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CONCLUSION: IMPLICATIONS OF THE 
STATUS SYSTEM 


All societies are internally differentiated by status, the 
fact of which, in addition to political and other 
organized activities, serves in the maintenance of 
a kind of order in human behavior: people accept 
reciprocity in social poisition. On the psychological 
side, a person is always more or less ego-involved with 
his status and consequently defends himself against 
losing it; and where cultural norms allow, a person may 
devote a large proportion of his life to improvement 
of status. Status can convey a feeling of security 
to the person; it can also cause great anxiety. Cross- 
cultural comparisons with Ceylon would show that 
status position tends to become the desideratum of 
social life in the country. It appears that the culture 
attaches disproportional significance to status in such 
matters as mate selection, choice of occupation, selection 
of friends, and deference or disdain toward others.** 

Instead of an integrated status system Ceylon has a 
congeries of uncoordinated bases for status. Though 
not to be interpreted literally, figure 1 summarizes 
graphically the broad status relationships between 
ethnicity, caste, and class. Areas within the figure are 
roughly proportional to the size of population cate- 
gories, and everywhere as one proceeds from the base 
to the top status increases, lower class being at the 
bottom, and upper class across the top of the diagram. 
The off-center line erected perpendicular from the base 
separates the majority Sinhalese Buddhists on the left 
from the Hindu Tamil remaining fifth of the popula- 
tion. Marriage is rare between these ethnic groups 
and personal relations are strained, depending on the 
comparability of social class and the degree of emanci- 
pation from traditional differences. The Tamil group 
is divided approximately in half to include Ceylon 


43 Cf. description of indifference to status among Australians, 
Brogan, D. W., Australia: the innocent continent, Harper's 
216: 62-68, 1958. 
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Tamils, full citizens with permanent residence in Ceylon 
for many centuries, and the low-status Indian Tamil 
estate workers at the far right of the figure. 

Caste boundaries by traditional definition should be 
drawn horizontally in heavy lines on the diagram to 
represent rigid status differences. Cultural changes are 
upsetting this system to allow criteria other than birth 
rights in ascribed caste to influence status; therefore 
caste lines are drawn diagnonally to show status varia- 
tion within Among the Sinhalese this intra- 
caste variation is extreme—members of the highest 
Goyigama and Karava castes extending from the lowest 
to the highest possible status—but, as seen in the 
figure, members of the other castes (all casts not repre- 
sented) remain for all practical purposes in lower- 
class positions. Boundaries between higher Sinhalese 
castes are drawn lightly to show greater personal-social 
contact between these strata than at lower levels, though 
intercaste marriage is everywhere strongly tabooed. 
Note should be taken of the fact that Goyigama culti- 
vators comprise over half of the Sinhalese population. 

Tamil castes are more traditional, with little vertical 
social mobility within castes and more rigid taboos 
observed between castes, graphically pictured as more 
horizontal, heavy boundary lines. 

The over-all truncated pyramid, as well as the hori- 
zontal dotted lines of social class boundaries, indicates 
that relatively few persons enjoy a high social status 
position—a tendency of course present in all societies 
except for the tremendous enlargement of the middle 
class in highly developed industrial societies. Class 
status, that which Western colonization introduced to 
Ceylon, is rank that may be acquired (hence dotted lines 
of figure), based in present-day Ceylon almost exclu- 
sively on education, occupation, and income. One 
would judge that status position is dictated more by 
education in Ceylon than in America, but part of this 
apparent association must be derived from the fact 
that education and income are so functionally related 
that seldom does a high degree of one exist without 
These, together with occupation, virtually 
as dis- 


castes. 





the other. 
determine class status.** Upper-class persons 
tinguished by degree from middle- and totally con- 
trasted with lower-class persons—tend to be literate in 
the English tongue and more frequently Christian by 
religion (high-class Goyigama are Protestants and 
Karava are Catholics ). 

The dynamics of class upsets traditional caste, par- 
ticularly among the Sinhalese, because it promotes 
invidious distinctions between members of the same 
caste, and enables some persons low in caste status to 
rise on the class dimension above higher caste persons. 
Thus it will be noted from the figure that this lack 
of coordination exists for all Sinhalese castes, though 





44 See Green, 1956. This reference gives data to show the 
high association between rank of occupations, amount of re- 
ajuired education for these positions, and income. 
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it is only among the top few castes that persons obtain 
really upper- or middle-class status; conversely, low- 
caste persons in both ethnic groups are permanently 
subjugated with very little possibility of social mobility 
upward. Major stresses and strains in the social 
system of Ceylon arise from the large population of 
Goyigama caste in low-class status. Having obtained 
some education, this group is now being squeezed off 
land without available alternative economic opportuni- 
ties. This process is a salient feature of the political 
unrest. It also is relevant to the understanding of 


deviant behavior. 


Il. VILLAGE LIFE IN THE LOW-COUNTRY 


The southwestern maritime area of the wet zone is 
the densely populated Sinhalese Low-country comprising 
about half of the island’s population, and one-third of 
the people of Ceylon are rural dwellers of this region. 
Ecologically, this is a transition zone between the 
ancient feudal village or the traditional Kandyan region 
of the interior and the present-day urban centers on 
the west coast.1. These are the littoral lowlands extend- 
ing northerly from Colombo some 80 miles, south 150 
miles around the tip of the island, and 50 miles inland 
(see map 1, page 10). 

The density of a population living on relatively small 
family plots of land becomes a continuous area of settle- 
ment, difficult for any but the local people to know 
where one village stops and another begins. Roads 
occasionally pass a few acres of open paddy field inter- 
spersed amongst a mass of palm-covered highland and 
houses of cultivators. Now and then the way goes 
through rows of palms of a coconut estate, or skirts a 
small hill denuded of jungle growth for a rubber planta- 
tion. The impression is one vast park, so green is the 
vegetation and so little land is left to wild undergrowth. 
Here and there one comes upon a boutique (from Por- 
tuguese, a small shop) where tea, tobacco, spices, and 
small items of local trade can be purchased, but these 
are often located on village cartpaths far from main 


roads. The concentrations of shops in village bazaars 
are found close to the local school or government 
dispensary. 


The Low-country is now too settled for hunting and 
only a few uncultivated fruits and herbs are gathered 
from the jungle. Hard-surfaced highways along the 
shore line and from coastal cities inland intersect the 
area from which lesser roads, cartpaths, and river fords 


! Beyond the more specific references noted in the sections 
below, there are no better sources from which to catch the at- 
mosphere of rural Ceylon than the following literary selections: 
Still, 1955, sketches on the natural life of the jungle; Vijaya- 
tunga, 1949, essays on various aspects of folk life; Weerasooriya, 
1946, the story of a poor villager who becomes corrupted in 
the government service while striving for status recognition— 
a realistic but intriguing account; Woolf, 1951, a novel based 
on the human struggle for life midst natural and man made 
obstacles in the Low-country. 
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enable one to reach by car to within short distances 
of all inhabited locations. Railroads extend up and 
down the coast and cross-country from Colombo to the 
IKandyan region. Trains and buses connect the area 
by commuter service to the national capital. Outside 
this metropolitan city, only the ancient seaport of Galle 
has a population of more than fifty thousand, and 
elsewhere in the Low-country there are only fifteen 
places designated as urban centers. The cities and 
some local offices of the government have electricity and 
telephone connections, but villages are generally with- 
out these luxuries or water and sewage systems. 

Most adults of the Low-country have been to the 
city to shop, to visit relatives or to the cinema, for 
the number of crowded buses per population is truly 
astounding. No village cultivators own private cars; 
only landlords who do not themselves cultivate are this 
wealthy. It is a luxury to possess a bicycle, of which 
there are great numbers on the highways, but here 
again only a few are owned by cultivators. Neverthe- 
less, villagers have relatives living in the city and local 
family celebrations bring city-owned cars to the coun- 
tryside, and mail service and newspapers reach most 
villages. 

Despite the links of these rural people with their 
nation’s cities, their customs and thought remain quite 
untouched by urban sophistication. Most of them were 
born and brought up in these villages. Career aspira- 
tions and material desires cause over a third of them 
to say they would move away if that were possible, 
hut this does not truly represent their more basic folk 
orientation to life. Secularizing influences have only 
begun to touch the means they use to carry on the 
daily routines in making a living (Tambiah and Ryan, 
1957: 299). 

The rural Low-country area of Ceylon was chosen 
lor more intensive study, because it comprises a sizable 
proportion of the population and also, as subsequently 
explained, because these people contribute more than 
their share of deviant persons. In addition to refer- 
ences as noted and general field observations, the fol- 
lowing description draws on data from interviews with 
‘itizens of five villages. Methods of selecting villages 
ind interviewees are given in appendix A; data used 
ere are based on the 102 cases of the Village Samples 

table 53). 


THE NUCLEAR FAMILY 
FAMILY BEHAVIOR” 


Family organization among Sinhalese villagers is 
ased on the immediate conjugal monogamous group of 
spouses with their dependent children. This preferred 
uclear household unit is the most meaningful social 


“In addition to the author’s field notes, he is particularly 
indebted to the following sources for this section: Straus, 1954 
1); Tambiah and Ryan, 1957; Ryan, 1953 (2). 
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Fic. 2. Bazaar area at village crossroads. 


grouping, enlarged only for reasons of dependency to 
include aged parents or other kin.* Marriage, for in- 
stance, is often postponed until the couple can live 
independently, even though living quarters may be at- 
tached to the family homestead or a new house built on 
land of parents. Thus in the Low-country the median 
age at marriage for husbands is twenty-eight years, and 
among the subjects of this study only 8 per cent were 
married and “cooked rice” in the same house with 
parents. 

Kin relationships with both paternal and maternal 
lines, however, are moderately strong, in part a result 
of local endogamy,* but also because these connections 
help in marrying a daughter or seeking a job. Although 
familism cannot be said to exist, a son, for instance, 
customarily assumes responsibility for his sisters’ wel- 
fare, while few anniversary dates pass without younger 
members paying their respects to senior relatives. The 
lineal family tends to take precedence over individual 
interests. At the same time, the kin group is loosely 
defined and it is not uncommon to find jealousies and 
land disputes to have caused estrangement of kinfolk 
(Ryan, 1953 (2): 147; Tambiah and Ryan, 1957: 
293). 

To marry and to bear children are among the im- 
portant duties in life as a means of preserving family 
land holdings and honor. Marriage follows parental 
arrangement even in Low-country villages in contact 
with urban influences, and, when mate selection origi- 
nates with those immediately involved, relatives have 
indubitably given their consent—otherwise a family rift 
may be expected. Marriage of one’s children is a bar- 
gain to obtain suitable dowry or a son-in-law possessing 
appropriate status—arrangements which lead to oc- 


3In one village study, three-fourths of the households had 
only one marital couple; see Ryan, 1953 (2): 144. 

4From four to six family or ge names include the great 
majority of citizens in any of the villages studied. 
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casional hypergamy outside of ge name (unilinear name 
group), although preferred marriage is between cross- 
cousins. In lower castes and among all poorer fami- 
lies, however, the dowry system is less frequent and 
marriage by custom (common law marriage, unregis- 
tered) is practiced. Consultation with an astrologer in 
regard to marriage arrangements and the naming of 
children to insure auspicious decisions makes evident 
the significance attached to these events. 

The higher proportion of registered marriages, the 
lower divorce rate, and the greater value attached to 
chastity in the Low-country as contrasted with Kandyan 
areas suggest that Western or urban influences have 
strengthened the nuclear family (Ryan, 1953 (2): 
156-157), but the greater attention paid to the dowry 
and family honor in the former districts has probably 
heightened the stress which accompanies marriage ar- 
rangements and tends to increase the median age of 
males at marriage. Ambivalent attitudes toward 
dowry practice are indicated by several answers to a 
question posed by Ryan, to the effect that: “Dowry is 
bad because it makes women independent and snobbish” 
(1953 (2): 160). Further confirmation of the influ- 
ence of urban culture, this time taken from Up-country 
areas, is found in the secularization of traditional family 
obedience norms." 

The nuclear family is nominally a patriarchal group, 
symbolized meaningfully by customary gestures, lan- 
guage forms, and acts of deference appropriate to the 
master-servant relationship, as well as in the com- 
manding position of the father in discipline of children. 
His status is evident in the disgrace befalling the wife 
who failing him must return to her parents, or in the 
insult to the husband whose word is publicly contested. 
The dominant position of the male characterizes village 
affairs, where participation by women is restricted to 
the passive role of observer, worshiper, voter, or buyer. 
Prior to puberty, the activities of girls become relegated 
to household duties, while unaccompanied teenage girls 
or women of the upper classes are seldom seen in 
public places. 

Patriarchy, however, is not absolute and must be 
qualified in a number of ways. In traditional law, for 
instance, the dowry and inheritance by the wife are re- 
tained by her upon dissolution of the marriage. Super- 
vision of the household economy, often including con- 
trol of family expenditures and authority over young 
children, is her prerogative. Within the family unit a 
clear division of authority pertains, and a man who 
exceeds his sphere may excite vigorous reaction from 
his wife and her relatives. A Sinhalese proverb ex- 
emplifies the relationship: “A woman need not be 

‘Ryan, 1953 (2): 153-154; Sarkar, 1957: 86. In urban 
areas and in well-to-do families the question of dowry is often 
fantastically exaggerated. 

* Tambiah and Ryan, 1957: 297. The lower classes of urban 


areas have undergone little secularization of family norms; see 
De Silva, 1958 
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educated to get on with her husband, but if only sen- 
sible and gentle he will come around to her point of 
view.” Furthermore, woman’s role as mother is one 
of greatest respect, seldom ignored by the younger 


generation. 
Children are highly desired, with a preference for 
sons who can enhance the status of the family. A 


relatively large number of offspring is the rule.* In 
the recent study 26 per cent of the married men were 
supporting five or more children. Parental attachment 
to infants is extremely intimate with overt demonstra- 
tions of affection, and though authority is theoretically 
absolute, young children enjoy considerable indulgence. 
lor older children, parents and the school program 
are authoritarian. This is demonstrated by pressures 
for a literary education, occupational achievement, and 
by a willingness to disinherit disobedient children. In 
addition, the father rather abruptly withdraws his 
demonstrations of affection from the growing boy of 
five to remain inordinately aloof. Consequently, the 
boy is early ushered into a social world of more exact- 
ing expectations in which children are not generally 
accorded the warm attention and consideration re- 
ceived in infancy.* 

Consistent with these observations on the strains in 
child development is evidence that some Sinhalese 
children are more than moderately dissatisfied with 
their family environment. Thus 12 per cent of the 
children studied by Straus in a Low-country village 
had at one time run away from home to a_ nearby 
relative. In the sample of the present study 15 per cent 
said they were not entirely happy living with their 
parents during childhood, although the larger number 
of these attributed their unhappiness to economic con- 
ditions or death of a parent. By twelve years of age, 
5 per cent were actually living with an employer. The 
rather sudden withdrawal of the father’s affection and 
entrance into a relatively loose social structure of be- 
havioral norms are believed by Straus to be in part 
responsible for the marked feelings of insecurity in the 
Sinhalese personality.". The writer would suggest that 
the culture’s pervasive stress on the importance of 
maintaining and acquiring status, in conjunction with 
conditions of insecure status and limited means of 
achieving it, makes a significant contribution to the 
Sinhalese character trait of personal insecurity. 


7 The number born per woman is almost five in the rural 
areas of Ceylon. Sarkar, 1957: 112. 

* Examples can be seen in the common mistreatmeat of child 
servants and the callous disregard of children in distress, al- 
though these behavior patterns are as much a manifestation of 
status differences as they are an indifference to children’s 
welfare. 

®1954 (1): 158-159. He adds that the discrepancy between 
rigid verbal expectations and weak disciplinary control of 
children is a factor here. The Sinhalese loose social structure 
and insecure personality are discussed elsewhere in the present 
monograph: chap. IX, section “Conceptualization of the Re- 
search Problem.” 
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HOUSEHOLD ECONOMY ?° 


The typical one-to-three-room house of the Sinhalese 
illager is of wattle and daub construction consisting 
} upright poles intertwined with sticks, plastered with 
nud. If there are window openings, these will be 
arred or closed with shutters as protection from 
hieves. Floors are of hardened dirt and gable roofs 
ire thatched with cadjans (palm leaves) or tiled. Wall 
‘onstruction is susceptible to deterioration from mon- 
soon rains, therefore requiring a wide roof overhang 
ind periodic rethatching. In the more prosperous vil- 
lages or the homes of a gamarala (village Headman) 
or other mudaliyar leader, country squire), walls 
are plastered with a more permanent material and 
whitewashed, a large front veranda is added, the floors 
are of concrete and the roof is finished with tile im- 
ported from India. 

Until recent times the village nuclear family has lived 
in a self-owned single house. In villages currently 
studied 15 per cent of the subjects lived in houses the 
ownership of which was shared with others, 4 per cent 
leased their places, and 16 per cent (mostly unmarried 
younger persons) neither owned nor expected to in- 
herit a house. Some men from this latter group may 
construct a home of their own because the materials 
ire cheap and locally available. Water can be had from 
currently available wells, indoor sanitation is not used, 
nd lighting is from coconut or kerosene oil. Grass 
floor mats serve for sleeping, and only a few cooking 
itensils will suffice as initial equipment. This can be 
ccomplished, however, only if land is available and a 
neans of livelihood is possible. 

Despite poverty, the home is a source of pride and 
vy, except for the few households which appear to 


ave lost all sense of family honor. Several larger 
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Fic. 3. 


Veranda of a Village Headman’s house. 


This and the following section have drawn from a govern- 
it survey of 108 villages distributed throughout rural Ceylon 
implify and to compare with the data of the present study 
ylon Department of Census and Statistics, 1954). 
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Saran wre. 


Government subsidized house of resettlement scheme. 


houses in a village have walled compounds which serve 

proclaim their status and to mark off an area of 
privacy. Even mud huts will have their “compounds” 
the enclosure of which is merely an open space in the 
jungle of palms, having a “carpet” of dirt hardened 
from years of use. Should one rise before the sun 
warms the day, women of the house will be seen sweep- 
ing every twig and loose pebble, for this compound is 
the living space of her family which symbolizes her 
position. 

Except for food, items required for daily household 
consumption are not many and some are available at 
little or no expense. Firewood can be gathered from 
crown land. The raw materials for clothing are neither 
produced nor woven in the villages, but the simple 
cotton sarong and banian (short sleeved shirt worn 
ouside the sarong) are cheap—the sarong consists of 
yardage wound around the waist requiring no fitting. 
This explains only in part why the villager has not 
taken to trousers, as the latter are a sign of high status 
unbecoming to even the high-caste Goyigama villager." 
Shoes or sandals are worn only by local mudaliyars and 
then only on excursion to the city. 

Food consumption in the villages presents a rather 
different picture because it is here that density of 
population and the emergence of wage employment 
have forced the transition to a money economy. Until 
recent decades many families approached near self- 
sufficiency in food from an abundance of tropical vege- 
tation, and in varying degrees today villagers rely on 
this amazingly rich growth in natural and cultivated 
produce. Besides the small plot of family-owned 
highland (land above irrigated paddy fields) on which 
the house stands and a few garden vegetables may be 
grown, a cultivator family usually works a strip of 
paddy field and perhaps a patch of cleared jungle land 
(chena) for other grains. The paddy field and coconut 


11 Significantly, the currently proclaimed “national dress” 


calls for the sarong and banian. 
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Fic. 5. Mudding paddy field with mamoty. 

palms in the compound, however, supply the staple 
items of diet in the household economy. Two paddy 
crops a year may be grown, but with ancient methods 
of cultivation the yield per acre is considered low. A 
minimum of local cooperative effort is needed for ir- 
rigation, because lowland paddy depends largely on 
natural seasonal flooding. Much paddy land is_pre- 
pared by “mudding” or “puddling” (treading over 
land converted to mud) or with the “mamoty” (a form 
of hoe) without ploughing, and the small wooden 
plough in use does not turn the soil to an appreciable 
depth. It is frequently cultivated without fertilizer 
or weeding, and seed is broadcast without transplant- 
ing. Efforts of the Agricultural Department to im- 
prove techniques of paddy cultivation have been met 
with considerable resistance.'* 
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Harvesting paddy. 







'2 Ceylon Department of Census and Statistics, 1954: 31-32. 
In this reference the agricultural methods are called “. . . primi- 
tive, obsolete, unscientific and wasteful.” Cf. Straus, 1953. 
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A sickle is used for harvesting, threshing is accom- 
plished by the treading of bullocks or water buffalo, 
and after winnowing, the seeds are dried by women on 
grass mats in sunny spots of the compound. Rice ts 
ground by mortar and pestle for flour as well as boiled 
to become the main dish for one or more curry meals 
a day. The importance of rice in the Sinhalese diet, 
however, has not forced paddy cultivators to meet more 
than half the national demand, and the value of other 
village crops is more than twice that of paddy produc- 
tion. Paddy production as one of the country’s prob- 
lems is strikingly portrayed by the sight of a bullock 
cart loaded with government-rationed rice for distri- 
bution in the heart of the Low-country paddy area. 




















Fic. 7. Winnowing paddy. 

The coconut palm is the other important source of 
wealth in the household economy. Besides contributing 
the luxuriant verdure surrounding the compound, this 
elegant tree supplies an amazing variety of items: water, 
milk, “meat,” fuel oil, timbers, carved utensils, fiber, 
thatching materials, medicinal preparations, and flowers 
for ceremonial occasions. 

Cultivated crops other than paddy include a few 
garden vegetables about the house on watte land and 
chena cultivation which is more often used for grains 
such as millet or kurakkan and pulses. Chenas are small 
plots of jungle land given free from “crown” holdings 
or at nominal rent which are cleared by “slash and 
burning” for a few season’s crops before reverting to 
undergrowth. Edible fruits are grown almost haphaz- 
ardly on watte land among the coconut palms : arecanut, 
kitul and betel palms, banana, breadfruit, mango, cus- 
tard apple, durian, and mangosteen trees, as well as a 
number of nuts and spices. This generous natural 
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vegetation can be contrasted with the disinclination 
if the villager, in’ spite of encouragement from his 
sovernment, to raise sufficient amounts of chilies and 
onions—items commonly desired in curry dishes— 
which consequently enter the village markets as im- 
ports from India, 

A farmer possessing a small number of cattle, bul- 
locks, or water buffalo, is comparatively prosperous.'* 
Many villagers have none, in which case preparation 
of the paddy soil is by hand, or the services of neighbor’s 
cattle are accepted in exchange of labor. Cattle are 
used principally as draft animals rather than as a source 
of food. Neither they nor the “highlands” of watte 
and chena above the irrigated paddy fields are exploited 
intensively by the application of human labor. No 
jorage crops are raised and rarely are fields set aside 
for grazing. Domestic animals are free to roam, some- 
times tethered, to forage for themselves. 

The Sinhalese Low-country people had made a rather 
reasonable adjustment to the humid, jungle climate. 
With wet rice cultivation, nature largely supplied man’s 
other needs for many centuries. Though paddy farm- 
ing is hard work, this occupies a man only a few months 
of the year. If he is lazy, as the Sinhalese are the first 
to confess (or boast), it is that he has seen no reason 
to be otherwise. If the village temple is in need of 
repair, “there is no money’—no one would suggest 
the villagers do it themselves. The Sinhalese villager 
did not wish to work on tea estates (Tamils from India 
were imported), and now his own Sinhalese govern- 
ment finds building materials for latrines unused and 
scientific agriculture resisted.1* The implied criticism 
of inefficient agricultural production is in part to impose 
on these people alien standards, the other part being 
that the conditions for this former cultural adjustment 
no longer pertain. ‘The cockroach in the congee,” as 
the Sinhalese would say (congee is water from boiled 
rice), of the carefree, happy village life is its overdense 
population and certain conservative traditions that can- 
lot meet contemporary needs. Out of this environ- 
nent develop the stresses and strains of village life. 


VILLAGE ECONOMY 
LAND FRAGMENTATION 2° 


At marriage the initial amount of land is usually 
iherited, nominally making a difference in traditional 
ractices whether it is a binna (matrilocal) or diga 
patrilocal) arrangement, because in the former the 
Idings are inherited by the wife and retained in her 


'* The rural survey by the Ceylon Department of Census 
d Statistics (1954: 43) found on a per family basis about 
e-third of a bull, two-thirds of a cow, one-third of a buffalo, 
d one chicken (including all poultry). 

'* Caste and traditionalism as well as “laziness” enter these 
oblems. 

(i See for this topic, Ceylon Department of Census and Sta- 
tics, 1954: 31-33; University of Ceylon, 1957: chap. VII; 
irkar, 1957: 213-215. 
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name—hence, the folk tales telling the binna husband 
to take care. Marriages, however, are more often 
patrilocal by village, and the wife’s share, if any, is 
by dowry or subsequent inheritance which is generally 
considered part of the family’s holding. Most of a 
villager’s property has been inherited: among those 
studied, some 84 per cent have inherited property or 
expect to inherit, 6 per cent hold only property other- 
wise acquired, and 10 per cent neither have any nor 
expect to inherit any. Since some cultivators have 
added to their inherited property, about a third of the 
subjects interviewed have acquired through purchase 
some form of real property. 

The dominant characteristic of Ceylon’s agriculture 
is found in small holdings—as previously discussed, on 
the average far smaller than the four or more acres 
thought necessary to maintain a traditional level of 
living.“* Other findings are paralleled by the tallies 
in this study: 50 per cent of the men are landless in 
regard to productive agricultural land (over half of 
whom, however, expect to inherit some interest in land 
and others are share-croppers or are in nonagricultural 
pursuits) ; among the remaining who own arable land, 
50 per cent possess less than half an acre and only 14 
per cent hold as much as 1% acres.‘’ To approach 
self-sufficiency (ostensibly desired by all village culti- 
vators), both paddy and highland are required. Thus, 
another measure of the inadequacy of holdings is had 
from such a classification: as much as 39 per cent of 
those owning land possess only one of these two types.** 

Reasons for small holdings are found in the combina- 
tion of factors of population increase, shortage of land 
and a failure of the nonagricultural economy to absorb 
the surplus of people. Directly, land fragmentation, 
as it is called, can be attributed to the system of in- 
heritance by which each child receives an equal or 
“fair” part (in practice, boys more often inherit), 
though, of course, no law of inheritance ultimately could 
escape the problem of overpopulation. As a way of 
preventing excessive division, it has long been the cus- 
tom for heirs to inherit joint ownership in a plot of 





16 See chap. II, section, “Agriculture.” 

17 The ancient Sinhalese had no direct measure of area; 
instead, land was reckoned in units of paddy seed needed which 
varied slightly by different parts of the island depending on 
fertility of soil. The units used in this study, still employed 
by most villagers, have the following approximate equivalents 
in the Low-country: 5 kurunies (or lahas), 1 bera; 2 beras, 1 
pala; 4 palas, 1 amuna; and Western equivalences: 6 kurunies, 
1 bushel; 2 bushels, 1 acre. For very small plots of land some- 
times a word for linear measure bamba (about 6 feet) is used 
to mean approximately 36 square feet. 

18Tn the nation-wide study by the Ceylon Department of 
Census and Statistics (1954: 30-31), 42 per cent of the agri- 
cultural families owned less than half an acre of land (both 
types included). The University of Ceylon study (1957: 1-4) 
found similar but not entirely comparable proportions for the 
Kandyan area; here it was assumed that a family possessing 
less than a half acre of highland or one-fourth of paddy land 
is landless. 
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= To the conditions of small holdings and ownership 
V2 of only one type of land, therefore, may be added the 
8 _sold—F—died+ Y, complicacy of joint ownership. In the present survey, 
Y o - ° ° ° = 
Y. 36 per cent of the subjects interviewed or 73 per cent 
Ce - of the landowners possessed only undivided shares in 
sto arable land; others owned some plots jointly in addition 
LD, x to what they possessed outright. Three conditions in- 
Cy-—died —+-d, —sold—X CC . . ° . 
” LD. ie crease the difficulties inherent in this arrangement. A 
[Ds its U, distinction is regularly made between land to which one 
Us Ve Z iS : e ° 
FS a is legally entitled and that which, literally translated 
ve Ve - : “* . ” ‘Tt e. . 
% V5 FUs from the Sinhalese, one “enjoys. The city person is 
tCa--sold - w-—died-tv, -died+U, . - : - 
ECs Tu! likely to own more than he enjoys; the peasant to 
# U “al ° ait ° 
Lc, . enjoy more than he owns—a situation which tempo- 
Le.-sold -T - rarily benefits the latter but on which neither he nor 
.EY en i : 
his heirs can depend.*” Second, the system becomes 
Claimants ‘a’ tog’ — relatives; “ae 
: “eo much mere complicated as soon as an undivided plot 
[et a is inherited by the third generation. Children of one 
Ce-died +£, Claimants “+ to Zz — purchasers - ; ‘ ? 
LF ond their heirs, outside of shareholder may acquire shares unequal to those of 
Le amily a 7 : : 
ms another shareholder, depending on the relative number 
All “b's” or all “c's,” etc. — ° ~ . : — tl ae ae Liaseailins 
siblings, numbered, sharing equal- ot offspring in each of the second generation families. 
. : ical li alae ° ‘ te 
: ee oe eee Third, it also happens that shares in undivided land 
-b,-died io ‘ ' : . : . 
Four _ x in-~peeeaes may be sold outside the kinship group to mingle 
- | o~ F : . . fe n° ¥ 
inl ” mer, Capital letters — current claimants strangers with kin among joint owners. Field work 
Ps . | 3 . . 
| [f+ Fractions — claim on four acres by soon collapsed in an attempt to deal adequately with 
rFs each sibling . ° er 
bes legal ownership, but the amounts of arable land enjoyed 
Lb,-died--6. Fr is well known in villages as well as being a better index 
rb PF « » res ‘ve re > > - , 
Cee LG, -INFORMANT of current wealth. Even here, respondents commonly 
bs ro» enjoyed anything from a half to a twelfth share in un- 
6 Oa fa ec 7 ae . 
UG: divided property. Figure 8 is an extreme example 
Fic. 8 Claimants to four acres of undivided paddy land by Showing proliferation of legal shares in an undivided 


successive generations and purchasers. Note: “b’s” agreed 
to rotate annually the four acres between them; thus all 
successive shareholders of one “b” may cultivate and/or 
enjoy produce once in six years. There are 48 persons in 
diagram who could currently claim some share, or about a 


third of all current claimants (heirs of “b,” to “bh.” not 
shown). 


land (another form of fragmentation), under which 
the peasants have developed a number of arrangements 
for sharing it. In fattumaru, the use of the land is 
annually rotated, a cultivator getting the land periodi- 
cally for as many years as he has shares. Following 
the custom of kattamaru, the plot is divided into strips 
and the cultivation of these shares is rotated annually. 
Not infrequently, however, only the produce is shared 
—one or two families work the land, turning over to 
other joint owners some of the harvest; and sometimes 
joint owners who have successful careers in other oc- 
cupations allow their poor relatives to enjoy fully what 
is legally joint ownership.*® 


19In the Kandyan area, for succeeding recent generations, 
a son inherits on the average less than a fifth of his parent’s 
land and eventually comes to own about half of what they did. 
The trend is toward smaller holdings rather than complete 
landlessness in the villages (University of Ceylon, 1957: 77-88). 
Leach (1961: 158), however, denies that there is a serious 
problem of fragmentation in the Central Province of the 
Kandyan area. 


four-acre plot taken from one of the villages studied. 
In this case fragmentation becomes involved beyond 
practical comprehension in its management and_ the 
amount of produce per share is virtually worthless for 
an individual claimant. 

No doubt the confusion in human relations from land 
fragmentation appears more serious to the observer 
than to many of the persons living with it. Apart 
from sheer resignation to a fatalistic “what’s to be 
done!” approach, many cultivators make a living from 
the enjoyment of unowned shares, rights in several 
different plots, share-cropping to supplement other hold- 
ings, as well as becoming part-time wage earners. That 
these alternatives are not entirely satisfactory solutions 
from the villager’s point of view is clearly evident. 
Court litigation over land titles is commonplace in the 
division, consolidation, and utilization of land plots, 
particularly for the well-to-do landlords and others 
who are investing in land.*!. Although the villager 
tends to trust the fairness of the courts, the delay and 
expense of litigation has long since persuaded the 


20 All calculations on acreage held (see above) are based on 
currently “enjoyed” fractional shares of undivided land. 

*1 How extensive it is is unknown, but the process of land 
concentration among absentee investors is underway in the 
Low-country as it is in the Kandyan area (University of Cey- 
lon, 1957: 69-74). Land rather than commercial or industrial 
investments is still preferred in Ceylon. 
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average cultivator from using this method of settling 
disputes. Local conciliation boards of the Rural De- 
velopment Societies have been promoted by government 
authorities as agencies better designed for this purpose ; 
nevertheless, no procedure alone can ultimately resolve 
the difficulty.2* Furthermore, cultivators understand 
quite clearly how joint ownership discourages land im- 
provement when benefits are enjoyed by other owners.** 

In a question asking whether there were any dif- 
ficulties in making a living in the village, 90 per cent 
replied in the affirmative and 16 per cent referred 
specifically to land shortage as the basis of the trouble. 
A small minority of the subjects blamed conditions on 
the people, as for example : 


People find it difficult to make a living because they are 
lazy. The people who are not lazy do not find it difficult 
to make a living. A man must sweat and work and then 
he can easily make a living but most people are too lazy 
to make a living. 


Asked directly whether land disputes often occur, 42 
per cent replied “yes,” in which virtually all described 
them as issues over undivided land. In a further query, 
17 per cent of those who admitted they had had a 
serious dispute with someone disagreed over rights to 
property. Land shortage and undivided land are con- 
sequently matters over which the Low-country villager 
is very much aware. 

Closely associated with land fragmentation and con- 
solidation of holdings are share-cropping and the emer- 
gence of agricultural laborers among the landless or 
near landless villagers. It is of some significance to 
observe that tenancy tied to various service obligations 
has its roots firmly established in the ancient Sinhalese 
ieudal system despite the tendency of the romantic 
‘lement in contemporary nationalism to disparage the 
‘anishing independent cultivator. 

The typical “tenant” cultivator or nilakaraya in 
\\andyan days worked the land under the anda or share 
ystem in which he furnished the work, the seed and 
‘raft animals, if any, and turned over to the lord or 
rown one-half the crop of paddy in addition to other 
ervice requirements. The difference between this and 
resent-day share-cropping, still referred to as the anda 
ystem, is in the obsolescence of all ceremonial relations 
nd other services of tenant to become wholly a com- 

ercial agreement. The change can be illustrated in 

€ payment of madaran, formerly in Kandyan areas a 

ken presentation of betel and arecanuts to the land- 

rd before obtaining consent to cultivate, now having 
come either a money payment or entirely disregarded. 
ikewise, reciprocity in cooperative labor in paddy 
iltivation, formerly known as kaiva, is rapidly vanish- 

* See chap. IV, section “The Citizen and Law Enforce- 

nt’; and app. B, “A Land Case of the Conciliation Board.” 

‘Field work uncovered one case where tattumaru among 

ual Owners was practiced by rotation every other, instead 

every year, explicitly to encourage land improvement. 
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ing under the wage-labor system. Moreover, if the 
share-cropper is so poor that seed, manure, and bulls 
are provided by the landlord, the latter receives a three- 
fourths share under karuande, True feudal ties sur- 
vive today only on some temple lands and in a few 
localities in the Kandyan Up-country. 

From available information it is impossible to say 
that share-cropping is an increasing mode of cultivation, 
but it is obvious that land scarcity, landlessness, and 
fragmentation all help to maintain it as a significant 
segment in paddy-land agriculture. In the country 
generally, for example, approximately 18 per cent of 
the agricultural families receive the. major portion of 
their income as tenant-cultivators (mostly share-crop- 
pers; paying money rent, except for very nominal 
government leases, is rare in the village economy ).** 
While only 6 per cent of the subjects are landless share- 
croppers in the present survey, many others do share- 
cropping in addition to working their own small plots. 
On the whole, share-cropping is found associated with 
the extremes in rural poverty that tend toward perpetu- 
ating the system of chronic indebtedness and disinterest 
in land improvement under the commercially minded 
landlord class. 


THE DIVISION OF LABOR 


Regardless of how many are employed in non- 
agricultural pursuits, family cultivation supplemented 
in part by employment on neighboring plantations is 
everywhere in this region ultimately the main source 
of revenue for the village economy. In this sample of 
males seventeen years and older, 60 per cent are en- 
gaged in the general field of agriculture. The descrip- 
tion of economic activity, however, becomes more 
meaningful in a reclassification of these subjects by 
their specific occupational status (table 3). 


TABLE 3 


OccUPATIONAL STATUS OF RESPONDENTS BY TRADITIONAL 
RANKING (FREQUENCIES) 


Unskilled wage earners 35 
Semi-skilled employees 11 
Skilled craftsmen > 
Boutique keepers 7 
Cultivators 28 
Supervisory positions 9 
Students 7 

Total 102 


Source: Village Samples, see app. A. 


24Ceylon Department of Census and Statistics, 1954: 29. 
The University of Ceylon study (1957: 17-23) found for the 
Kandyan area that share-cropping was the predominating form 
of paddy cultivation; share-croppers own an average of half 
an acre of paddy, with little or no highland; only a fifth to a 
third of their income was derived from paddy land, up to a 
half from non-agricultural occupations; that their net income 
was about half that of owner-cultivators; and landlords find 
it more profitable to let out land to share-croppers than to 
manage production themselves. 
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Home of a mahatmaya, a village landlord’s house. 


Ownership of village arable land is distributed among 
cultivators, with some small plots held by wage earners 
and a few larger holdings belonging to landlords classed 
above under “supervisory positions.” A_ cultivator, 
and particularly one working land in his own right, 
was in historic times held in highest esteem—it will 
be recalled the Sinhalese word for him (Goyigama) 
is also the name for the highest caste. Land fragmenta- 
tion on the one hand, and, on the other, the higher 
prestige accorded a gamut of new white-collar positions 
under colonial rule has changed the rank order of 
occupations from the more traditional one presented in 
table 3.°° Consequently, though tilling the soil in 
itself is still a respectable occupation, the poverty of 
cultivators leads to considerable ambivalence in regard 
to status. Boutique keepers are not traditionally re- 
spected, but certain supervisory occupations—land- 
lords, estate superintendents, “conductors” and kangany 
(estate foremen), transport inspectors and store man- 
agers—outrank farmers, and boys still preparing to 
“sit for examinations” (students) at seventeen years 
or older are well on the way toward white-collar posi- 
tions.** 

The two factors of caste and income also serve to 
make uncertain the ranks of the semi-skilled and skilled. 
By caste, persons employed in the ancient crafts 
(carpenters, masons, potters, goldsmiths, blacksmiths, 
etc.) belong to distinctly lower strata; by income, how- 
ever, they do as well as many village cultivators, though 
no Goyigama men under penalty of starvation would 


*5 This traditional rank order is comparable to that ascribed 
to occupations by Sinhalese students and school teachers 
(Green, 1956). The tendency toward a U-shaped distribution 
of workers suggests that the old status system is changing. 
See discussion of table 4. 

*6 Professional occupations do not appear in table 3 because 
none was included in the sample—i.e., priests, school teachers, 
and medical officers. Local elementary schoolteachers are 
mostly women; government medical officers are not residents 
of these villages. Neighboring plantations or large estates are 
absentee owned. Functionally related to the status of village 
boutique keepers is that they are sometimes Tamils or Moors. 
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enter these trades. Since these skills receive little 
recognition, it is said that craftsmen lack initiative and 
their crafts remain undeveloped.** New trades (e.g., 
electricians) that lack such stigma will rank very much 
as indicated by income, with a tendency to be placed 
above cultivators, and the same is true of the semi- 
skilled (including here, bus conductors, drivers, lorry 
drivers, shop clerks, and rubber makers). The latter 
are usually Goyigama landless persons since caste does 
not degrade these occupations; furthermore, the steady 
income from these jobs and most important, the fact 
that they allow the incumbent in small ways to 
“supervise” others, tend to elevate the semi-skilled to 
positions of envy for a large number of poor villagers. 
lor a Sinhalese to hire himself out for labor, however, 
is most humiliating, and there is nothing to redeem 
village unskilled wage labor from its lowly position: 
paid poorly ; unsteady, casual work (approximately half 
the sample of wage laborers were irregularly em- 
ployed) ; and subordination to the commands of others. 
To this work the disgraceful word “coolie” is often 
applied, particularly to Tamil estate workers. It is 
then ironic fate to find in the first instance one-third of 
the sample population “coolies”’—a position virtually 
non-existent in ancient times—but more extreme to find 
most of these laborers members of the Goyigama caste.** 

The income of all villagers but a few landlords and 
strictly salaried persons is therefore irregular from 
season to season, and for many families it is received 
in kind from their own produce. The cash income plus 
the value of family produce clearly having a cash value 
if sold on the market (mainly rice) can only be ap- 
proximated on an annual basis taking into account 
the amount of land cultivated and the various jobs 
held: the sample median monthly income, thus defined, 
excluding young persons not yet gainfully employed, is 
about 57 rupees (at $.21 to Rs. 1, about $12).**  In- 
come variation among occupational groups in table 3 is 
slight, but the median for those in supervisory positions 








27 Vijayatunga, 1949: 91, 94, 98, 104-105; Ceylon Depart- 
ment of Census and Statistics, 1954: 19. Traditional craftsmen, 
if they ply their “trade,” usually produce goods for anticipated 
demand rather than work for hire, in this way avoiding 
severe status degradation. Their caste, not so much the work 
per se, ranks them below cultivators. Reflecting the low status 
of the Navandanna (artisan caste), folklore has it that a 
goldsmith will cheat his own mother. 

28 Worse than working for wages in the Sinhalese value 
system is to perform personal services for hire: hence, e.g., 
“driver” (chauffeur) has a status below a bus driver (Green, 
1956: 8). The servant class, however, is almost nonexistent 
in the villages. 

29 This underéstimates non-cash income, though it varies in 
the anticipated direction from the median family income of 78 
rupees obtained in the national rural survey by the Ceylon De- 
partment of Census and Statistics (1954: 36) where a con- 
certed attempt was made to include in money value all home 
produce. Another recent survey estimated the average monthly 
wage in Ceylon to be 48 rupees (International Bank for Re- 
construction and Development, 1953). 
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is about twice the over-all figure. A standard by which 
o evaluate roughly the level of living from these median 
incomes may be derived from monthly expenditures 
‘or items in the average rural family budget. Since 
virtually nothing is spent for rent, travel, taxes, educa- 
tion, or health (the last two are free government serv- 
ices), 67 per cent goes to food and 8 per cent to 
clothing, with the remaining proportion to ceremonials, 
betel and arecanut (for chewing), liquor, tobacco, and 
fuel for light.*° The villager’s household income, like 
national imports, must be largely apportioned to meet 
the demand for food. 

It is generally conceded that no one works very hard 
in the villages because cultivation is far from year-round 
activity, wage earners are seldom continuously em- 
ployed, and it would be to lose status for a “supervisor” 
to exert himself too much. Even though the easygoing 
nature of the villager is probably a reasonable adjust- 
ment to the limited opportunities for further employ- 
ment, upper-class Sinhalese urbanites are inclined to 
view the former as satisfied with his lot and deserving 
of no more than he enjoys. That a number of villagers, 
however, are dissatisfied with the scarcity of land and 
quite aware that this is the basis of many disputes is 
evident. In regard to making a living, 60 per cent of 
those no longer dependent on parents admit they have 
difficulties, specifying most commonly the obvious 
reasons of “no work,” “insufficient income,” or “no 
industry.” ** A rather typical reply to a question on 
his own difficulties in making a living: 

The income I get from the land I own is barely sufficient. 
| cannot find a job to do to get sufficient income to meet 
the needs of my family. 

Che following is an unusually insightful comment on 
the social system: 


What we get from our property is insufficient for us. 
(he only job available for me to do to supplement our in- 
‘ome is to do a laborer’s job but I do not do it and cannot 
'o it. For one thing I am too lazy to do such a job, and 
or another it is not becoming of me to do a laborer’s job 
ecause of my social status in the village. That is why I 
‘Main single. 

The level of career aspirations of villagers is a crude 

easure of their social horizons and a basis for judging 

‘tential discontent. Hence the query: “During the 
cars when you were growing up, what kind of work 
id you want to do when you became older?” A tally 

the answers appears in table 4 compared with the 

‘quency of persons actually engaged in each occupa- 
on, ranked roughly in accordance with current village 

lues, 


Ceylon Department of Census and Statistics, 1954: 37. 

lese items are purchased at the local boutiques. 

‘' Ninety per cent say there are in general such difficulties 
villagers. These “admissions” are in a way striking be- 

use villagers are by tradition not expected to complain to 

eir superiors—the interviewer and author were by com- 

‘rison extremely high status persons. 
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The amazing fact is the number who aspired to 
become clerks or professional persons as contrasted 
with cultivators. That the former goals are not en- 
tirely delusory is supported by the presence of a govern- 
ment, tuition-free educational system that continues 
through to the postgraduate level. Secondary schools, 
for instance, are widely assumed to exist as prepara- 
tion for government clerical service—accorded high 
status by village standards from the relatively high 
and stable incomes, pensions, and nonmanual work. 
Although no professional persons were included in the 
sample, schoolteaching is a possible vocation for vil- 
lagers, which not infrequently leads to careers in 
politics.** Occupations ranked high are possible goals 
for villagers, though unlikely achieved by these dis- 
advantaged people in a keen nationwide competition.** 
Local “supervisory positions” (all minor positions in 
the national scene) are infrequently sought because 
openings are rarely available ; ranked here below clerks 
because they are usually less desirable in terms of the 
various emoluments of clerkship. With fewer years of 
schooling and no competitive examinations, the ap- 
parent ease of preparation and a relaxation of the 
traditional taboo on profit no doubt explain why more 
villagers want to become local boutique keepers than to 
follow any other career (Green, 1956: 9). Limited 
capital and a non-expanding village economy preclude 
many successful business undertakings. 


TABLE 4 


CAREER AMBITIONS AND PRESENT OCCUPATIONAL STATUS BY 
CONTEMPORARY RANKING (FREQUENCIES) 


Career Present 

Occupations Ambition Status 
No ambitions 11 — 
Unskilled wage earners 13 35 
Cultivators 15 28 
Semi-skilled employees 10 11 
Skilled craftsmen 11 > 
Boutique keepers 18 7 
Supervisory positions 2 9 
Government clerks 12 0 
Professionals 10 0 
Students — 7 
Totals 102 102 


Source: Village Samples, see app. A. 
32 Green, 1956: 15. The same ambiguity in local ranking 
of positions of farmer and clerk from changes in traditional 
values exists in the Philippines. See Tiryakian, Edward A., 
The prestige evaluation of occupations in an underdeveloped 
country: the Philippines, Amer. Jour. Sociology 63: 390-399, 
1958. This article comments on an observation of the present 
study, namely the over-all similarity in occupational ranking 
in underdeveloped and industrial countries. But to be a gentle- 
man is the height of Ceylonese aspirations: an absentee landlord 
or a high rank in government service. 

33 Until the present time, Buddhists less often were admitted 
to the University than Hindus, Catholics and Pretestants 
(Green, 1956: 12). Those from urban areas and educated 
in English also have a better opportunity in this regard. 
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Fic. 10. Village vihara (Buddhist temple). 


When a villager chooses to be a “cultivator,” he means 
owning sufficient land for a reasonable level of living— 
he aspires neither to share-cropping nor to hired agri- 
cultural labor. In spite of the historic prestige of this 
calling, it is now less often sought because only a few 
persons inherit enough to enjoy this position, and 
the status and security of other occupations are now 
Moreover, it is disconcerting to have 

persons buying land to become 
Actually, over half the sub- 
in their present 


more rewarding. 
some lower-caste 
successful cultivators.** 
jects classed above as “cultivators” 
status possess only undivided land or do part-time 
share-cropping. Even the sons of local landlords aspire 
to salaried offices based on higher educational achieve- 
ments. More villagers prefer to be hired as skilled 
or semi-skilled laborers than to cultivate the soil 
(‘skilled craftsmen” here include the more mechanical 
trades which are free of caste restrictions ). 

The incidence of failure to achieve one’s career 
ambitions is a measure of possible basis for discontent, 
realizing, of course, that failures may be turned into 
other satisfying lines of work and that resignation to 
one’s fate is a traditionally prevailing attitude. While 
a comparison of frequencies of present status with earlier 
ambitions shows discrepancies of this kind, 63 per cent 
of these respondents were unable to follow their chosen 
fields—whose present status is almost always some- 
thing less than originally desired according to the above 
ranking.*® 

The exigencies associated with the emergence of ex- 
cessive land fragmentation have forced significant pro- 
portions of these Low-country villagers from agricul- 
ture as a main source of livelihood. Education and 
urban contacts have appropriately supplied these people 

84 This has happened to a considerable extent in sections 
of the southernmost Low-country area (Ryan, 1950: 14). 

35 Discrepancies are greater than the table indicates: e.g., all 
7 boutique keepers are not among the 18 who wanted this oc- 
cupation; some of these 7 respondents chose to be clerks or 
professional persons. 
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with an economic outlook directed toward nonagricul- 
tural pursuits. The difficulty lies in a failure of com- 
mercial and industrial development to keep pace with 
growth of the landless population. But seen as a 
national and local problem of social control it is more 
than economic. It lies directly in the aspirations of 
villagers whose social horizons can no longer be de- 
scribed as those of “peasants.” 


RELIGIOW OF THE VILLAGER 


Since it is everywhere assumed that religious beliefs 
and practices serve to prevent criminal activity, a pre- 
liminary attempt is made in the present study to test 
The following description of the 
pertinent to this subsequent 


this proposition. 
villager’s religion is 
analysis. 

There are likely no peasant people whose religious 
beliefs and practices are described by an intellectual 
philosophical-theological system. To deal with the 
problems of sickness, death and other contingencies 
villagers apparently require more “practical” ways. 
Here the Sinhalese are no exception. Of the main 
tenets of Buddhist philosophy (of the “pure” Theravada 
school discussed in chapter 2), what appears to be 
uppermost in the villager’s mind are the Five Precepts 
and the possibility of gaining merit for future existence. 
The former are frequently recited in verse and are 
known to everyone. To acquire merit is evidently the 
central purpose of the more widely observed Buddhist 
practices: placing flower blossoms at the temple’s image 
of Buddha on poya days (holy days, falling on the 
four phases of the moon); taking Pansil (shortened 
form of Pancha Sila, vows to follow five rules of 
morality), often observed on poya days; giving alms 
(food) to the bhikkhus ; attending bana service on poya 
nights; lighting candles or coconut oil at small house- 
hold shrines; and going on pilgrimages to ancient 
temples or other sacred places. 

To these religious practices that are related directly 
to Buddhism are added those that have been intro- 
duced from Hinduism or have survived from _pre- 
suddhist religions of Ceylon. The village vihara or 
place of Buddhist worship, for instance, in addition to 
the image of Buddha, may have one or more statues 
of Hindu deities. Or if not placed in the vihara, these 
images are erected in auxiliary buildings called devales, 
which have their own officiating priests. Thus, in 
addition to the worship of Buddha (Buddha, in fact, 
probably comes close to being another deity in the 
thinking of villagers, notwithstanding its explicit dis- 
avowal in theology), villagers propitiate Hindu gods 
for the purpose of obtaining help in matters regarding 
this world—general welfare of the community, fertility 
of the land, or for personal aid in curing disease anc 
assuring good fortune. 

Other practices having their origin in either ancien‘ 
Ceylon or southern India are special ceremonies in the 
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form of masked dances (bali and thovil ceremonies) 
and fire-walking which are engaged in for purposes 
similar to the worship of Hindu gods. The association 
of these events with Buddhism is indicated by the fact 
that they are usually held on temple grounds, but not 
always with active support of local bhikkhus. Perhaps 
the basic belief of the folk religion is in yakkas (evil 
spirits or demons), Although yakkas are supernatural 
heings devoted to the arts of music and dance, they 
also have a malevolent disposition toward men. They 
may haunt various places, times of the day or persons 
suffering, for the control of which talismans, offerings, 
vows, and charms, with or without the help of shamen, 
are used. 

In spite of the fact that any record of all the super- 
natural prescriptions which circumscribe the villager’s 
actions might suggest a total absence of using rationally 
tested means, most behavior in day-to-day living is 
largely free from such beliefs—e.g., many household 
and commercial activities, and even such an important 
matter as selecting mates concerns status and wealth, 
not religion or magic. The practice of folk religion and 
magic is sporadic and apparently more or less distinct 
in the villager’s mind from observance of Buddhist 
doctrine. But Buddhism alone does not fulfill the 
religious needs of villagers, and if Buddhism itself has 
not been considerably modified, it has been extremely 
tolerant of other religious and supernatural beliefs. 
Folk religion has survived with amazing persistence 
the potential threats of education, medicine, and com- 
mercial development in village areas. 

Several items of the village interviews probed the 
subjects’ conception of religious experience. Their re- 
sponses to “What is the purpose of religion for you?” 
range from simple statements of social ethics (avoidance 
of sin), 


Not to sin, not to rob. Religion teaches us not to do 
these things. 


to pronouncements on prescribed Buddhist rituals, 


Worshipping the Buddha morning and evening and 
offering flowers. 

nd to answers which stress the importance of indi- 
vidual salvation (help for oneself), 


To go to a better place after death. 


Save yourself. If you believe that a person like Buddha 
xisted, it is good for you both here and after death. 


"he majority of statements regarding this query com- 
ined two or three of these ideas: 


According to Buddhism, to get happiness in the next 
vorld, in this world we must give alms to the priest, ob- 
serve sil [follow Five Precepts], worship the Buddha, and 
itter flowers. 


Che first of the above responses is most common: 41 
per cent mention only avoidance of sin and a total of 
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56 per cent include this idea in their answers, whereas 
about a third of them refer to rituals and the same 
proportion mention the importance of some kind of 
personal salvation. 

In terms of the problem of religion and human 
motivation there is some reason for inquiring into what 
extent it encourages a mechanical conception of the 
relationship between good deeds and their consequences 
and a fatalistic philosophy, as sometimes attributed 
to Buddhism by Ceylonese Christians, and on the other 
hand how forcefully the religious ethic promotes posi- 
tive action for the welfare of others. In regard to the 
latter point, all responses coded in the category of social 
ethics (56 per cent of cases) were reviewed, to discover 
that only one respondent specified the virtue of positive 
aid to other people: 


To do good, and not do evil, help the poor, and do no 
harm to others. 


Put in this category of social ethics (avoidance of sin) 
are the many interviewees who said, “lead a good life,” 
“follow the good road,” etc. When such an answer is 
further probed as to meaning, however, it turns out to 
be “without doing bad,” “live without robbing and 
doing such things.” Other answers suggest that the 
religious man does pin (meritorious acts), gains merit, 
but in these cases the meaning refers to ritualistic acts 
and the giving of alms to priests. The conclusion ap- 
pears warranted that village religious conceptions with 
respect to ethics are limited to the negative “thou-shalt- 
nots,” with only a rare instance of the notion (to be 
found in Buddhist scriptures) that there is virtue in 
positive help for other persons. 

It is apparently quite accurate to say that there is a 
tendency among Buddhist peasants, as among all peas- 
ants, to interpret their theological system as a more or 
less mechanistic arrangement to be manipulated to their 
own advantage. With the Buddhist villagers, this tend- 
ency becomes a system in which man is to acquire merit 
that consists of credit marks towards a future better 
life, a step nearer Nibbana. Merit is obtained through 
recital of verse and ritual, including the taboos against 
sin which in their specification and limited definitions 
are also ritualized : 


To accumulate merit. If you act in the way that the 
Bana books say that you should, you accumulate merit. 


In one case the mechanistic thinking is made explicit: 


The amount of sin and meritorious deeds are totted up; 
if you have committed more meritorious deeds than sin, 
then you gain the benefits of the meritorious deeds and 
vice versa. 


And occasionally the benefits are described as worldly: 


If we light the lamp everyday and if we offer flowers 
everyday we will get our food for that day whatever 
station we hold in life and whatever the condition we are 
in may be. 
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Sut the “imechanistic thinking’? may leave room for 
human will: 

3uddhism tells us what happens when we sin; it also 
tells us what happens if we do not sin. It does not tell us 


not to sin. It explains to us the consequences of sinning 
and not sinning and tells us to do what we like. 


If these beliefs approach the position that man controls 
the supernatural forces—what cultural anthropologists 
call magic—the more clearly religious element among 
these villagers is also evident. One example from a 
rather fatalistic statement : 

.. . We can only hope to reach a better place. We cannot 
ever hope to attain Nibbana as we do not have sufficient 
merit in us. 

Another example of fatalism, which, except for omitting 
“avoiding sin,” perhaps represents well the villager’s 
literal, unsophisticated interpretation of the Dhamma: 


Our religion teaches us that it is sorrow to be born into 
this world. The method of ending this sorrow is to see 
that we are not born into this world, that is we must attain 
Nibbana and in order to do so we must do meritorious 
deeds in this world such as giving alms to the priests. 
respecting temples and holy land, offering flowers. 


oe 


A tendency to accept a philosophy of “‘fate’’ comes out 
in responses to several questions—here, for instance, in 
explaining failure to follow a career ambition: 

[ cannot say. Well, I could not pass the examinations 
necessary to become a teacher. It may be that a “bad 
period” had dawned for me and prevented me from achiev- 
ing my ambition. 

suddhism teaches a social ethic, the first two prin- 
ciples of which forbid killing and stealing. It is, there- 
fore, reasonable to expect some relationship between 
religious beliefs and these forms of behavior. In 
answer to a query (in the interview, prior to any refer- 
ence to religion) “What are the worst things a man 
can do?” only 26 per cent mention murder or killing, 
58 per cent include other serious crimes (principally 
robbery and theft), while the remaining 16 per cent 
note only drinking, gambling, and selling liquor.** The 


TABLE 5 

OCCUPATIONAL STATUS, BY AGE (FREQUENCIES) 

Occupational Status Old Young 
Unskilled wage earners 15 17 
Cultivators 23 11 
Semi-skilled employees 1 5 
Skilled craftsmen § 0 
Boutique keepers 2 1 
Supervisory positions 4 7 
Students 0 7 
Total 50 48 


Source: Samples Y-O used for tables 5-11; see app. A. Com- 
bining last five categories, Chi-square is 6.32, 2 d.f., P < .05. 


36 Following the British penal code for 150 years, the 
Ceylonese ranking of crimes by their seriousness coincides 
roughly with that of the United States; which also does not 
conflict with Sinhalese traditional norms. See chap. IV. 
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response was followed by a probe, “Why are these 
things wrong?” Here, 14 per cent explain the wrong- 
fulness in terms of religio-ethical principles, and another 
8 per cent in terms of losing salvation—only 22 per 
cent refer to religion at all. It may be concluded that 
to a considerable extent Buddhism in Low-country 
villages has become a system of ritual, like elements of 
Hinduism and folk religion, for serving the peasant in 
his world of suffering. In focusing its attention on 
other-worldly salvation, The Buddha’s emphasis on 
social ethics has been made easy for the villager to 
understand, narrowed to a few negative command- 
ments, and positive commands for action are limited 
to rituals and service for the bhikkhus. 


THE PROCESS OF CHANGE 


Whether attention is focused on the economy, career 
aspirations, the meaning of religion, or desires to leave 
the Low-country villages, one is constantly forced to 
the perspective of change. Never, in fact, has the dis- 
cussion succeeded in veering far from material innova- 
tions, the effects of education, commercialization, and 
communication. Some conception of the significance 
of the transformation underway can be had by a com- 
parison of interview data from random samples of older 
male respondents (ages forty to eighty) and younger 
villagers (ages seventeen to thirty, inclusive ).** 

The most striking contrast between the two genera- 
tions is in a reduction to one-half the proportion of 
cultivators in the younger group (table 5). This re- 
flects an increase in nonagricultural opportunities for 
employment, land fragmentation to the point where the 
villager must turn to part-time wage employment, ac- 
companied by a widespread disinclination to cultivate 
and absentee landlordism. 

At the other end of the occupational status scale are 
those who have attained supervisory positions as land- 
lords or on estates and in retail stores, concentrated 
along with “students” among the young. Except for 
the roles of cultivator and craftsmen, there is excessive 
demand for work in all occupational classes, and a keen 
national competition virtually precludes the anticipated 
careers of students. An absence of craftsmen (carpen- 
ters, artisans, smiths) in the younger generation is 
linked to the lower Navandanna caste (work avoided 
by Goyigama villagers) and to the purchase of ready- 
made goods. Conversely, semi-skilled and skilled occu- 
pations (lorry and bus drivers and conductors, boutique 
clerks, salesmen) represent the slowly expanding com- 
mercial activities of neighboring cities. 

One of the more important vehicles of the trans- 
formations functionally interrelated with the matrix of 
social life is education. Change regarding it is phe- 
nomenal: 71 per cent of the young whereas only 38 
per cent of the old have completed the fifth standard 
(about sixth grade), or 29 as opposed to 8 per cent 


37 See app. A, sub-samples Y—O. 
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TABLE 6 


OCCUPATIONAL STATUS. AND EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENT, BY 
AGE (PERCENTAGES) 





Old Young 
Occupational Status Education* Education* | Total 
Low | High | Low | High 
Unskilled laborers (32)> 41%| —6 +25 28 | 100% 
Cultivators (34) +44%| 23 15 | —18 | 100% 
Higher statuses (32) —10%)| 28 —3 | +59 | 100% 
Average (98) 32% 19 14 35 | 100% 





Chi-square is 26.14, 6 d.f., P < .05, always computed from cor- 
responding frequencies. Some cells of tables 6-11 have theoreti- 
cal frequencies less than the minimum five for reliable testing; 
the magnitude of Chi-square values warrant assumption of statis- 
tical significance. 

®“Tow’’ educational achievement, completion of less than 
fifth standard; “‘high,’’ completion of fifth standard or more, 
regardless of English education. 

> In tables 6-11, figures in parentheses are total frequencies for 
rows or columns. Plus and minus signs designate cells from 
which more than their proportional share to the total value of 
Chi-square is derived (more than minimum value of Chi-square 
at one per cent level of significance divided by number of cells in 
table); showing direction of most significant variation from a 
theoretical random distribution. 


have received some English language education.** 
Educational achievement is also closely associated with 
occupational status; for instance, 88 per cent of re- 
spondents classed in semi-skilled occupations and above 
have completed the fifth standard, compared with only 
38 per cent of unskilled laborers and cultivators.*® The 
combined effect of changes wrought by successive gen- 
erations and education is summarized in table 6. A 
concentration of those having received a high level of 
education is naturally found in the younger generation 
ind higher-status occupations, but it is also revealed 
hat the cultivator is losing out in numbers as well as 
n the amount of education he receives relative to un- 
killed laborers. (Comparisons in this and similar 
ibles should be based on the corresponding average 
ercentage in the last row or column.) 
In an earlier section it was pointed out how important 
is for the cultivator to possess land for both paddy 
nd highland crops. Table 7 indicates that the distribu- 
ion of land to the newer generation is concentrated as 
iuch or more among those in other occupations as with 
iose whose primary vocation is cultivation. The first 
tegory under “title to arable land” includes the land- 


‘* These and the following differences between two propor- 
ons are tested by formulas for the standard error of a pro- 
irtion and the Critical Ratio. It is assumed that a C. R. 

2 or more (5 per cent level of significance) indicates a 
atistically significant difference. Differences in the text 
love have C. R. values of 3.46 and 2.78, respectively. Except 
here indicated, all comparisons are based on cases enumerated 
i table 5. 
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less who do not expect to inherit and those who merely 
share an undivided plot of only one type of land—paddy 
or highland. Cultivators classified here are mostly 
tenant farmers (share-croppers), possibly constituting 
an increasing proportion of all cultivators; while young 
persons in other occupations often own shares in both 
types of land (second category). Few villagers in- 
heriting property will do so unencumbered by the 
necessity of sharing it with siblings or other relatives. 
Titles under government leases are equivalent to com- 
plete ownership carrying only token annual payments, 
consequently classed in the third group of owners. 

Realignment of occupations during the last few 
decades with younger, better-educated persons follow- 
ing skilled and higher-status occupations has led to 
categories of persons enjoying higher incomes. The 
younger generation of males are more often employed 
for wages (they are not cultivators, landlords, or busi- 
ness proprietors), and, for instance, twice their propor- 
tion receive wages of Rs. 40 or more per month as in 
the case of older villagers.*° Under these conditions of 
change, the rather striking phenomenon occurs in which 
men younger than thirty years old quite commonly re- 
ceive higher total incomes than their parent generation 
(table 8). The same income trend exists within the 
cultivator group, but as is the case in regard to their 
land holdings, these people are not keeping pace with 
other occupations. 

Progress in education and changes of an economic 
nature during the last twenty-five years have brought 
significant developments in attitudes. Career ambitions 
bring these variations into clear focus when classified 
by education and age (table 9). As expected, the 
aspirations of both the younger generation and persons 





TABLE 7 


TITLE TO ARABLE LAND AND OCCUPATIONAL STATUS, BY AGE 
(PERCENTAGES) 


Old Young | 
ee ee ee a aa | 
Occupation Occupation 5 
Title to Arable Land ae a ees Ae 
| Cultiva- | Others | Cultiva-| Others 
tors | (37) tors | (37) 
(23) | . | 


Landless, will not in- 
herit, or shares one 
type of land 17% | +37% 

Owns shares in paddy | | 

| 





and highland and/ 
or will inherit —35 41 
Owns land outright or | 
has a government 
lease | +48 22 | 9 — 5 | 20 
Total | 100% | 100% | 100% | 100% | 100% 


| 
| 
| 
36% | 19% | 26% 
| 
| 





55 |+76 | 54 











Chi-square is 22.09, 6 d.f., P < .05. 


40 Thirty-nine and 18 per cent, respectively (excluding “stu- 
dents” who are not employed); C. R. 2.24, P< .05. 
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TABLE 8 
OcCUPATIONAL STATUS AND TOTAL MONTHLY 
INCOME, BY AGE (PERCENTAGES) 


Old , Young 


: . Income Income 7 
Occupational Status Total 


Under Rs. 50 Under Rs. 50 
Rs. 50 |& more) Rs. 50 | & more 


Unskilled laborers (31) 35% | —13 26 26 | 100% 


Cultivators (34) 41% 26 18 —15 100% 
Higher status (24) —12%)| +38 8 +42 | 100% 
Average (89) 31% 25 18 26 100% 


Chi-square is 13.56, 6 d.f., P < .05. 


with more schooling gravitate to supervisory positions, 
the much desired government clerkship, or a_profes- 
sional status. An extreme deviation from traditional 
values is the unwanted position of cultivator, virtually 
ignored by educated persons of the younger generation. 

All respondents did not succeed in these careers: 
whereas some 54 per cent failed according to their own 
standards, significantly higher proportions of the more 
ambitious younger generation and the better educated 
failed.* Failures by members of the younger genera- 
tion, however, are as common among those in low-status 
occupations as elsewhere, showing the forceful effect 
of the formers’ education and the drift of ideas across 
social class lines. How disenchanted the vocationally 
ambitious can become with the pressures to remain in 
one’s home village is demonstrated in table 10. Even 
though their origins lie in the economically advantaged 
group, the young educated person most often desires to 
leave the village for more rewarding careers. “Had 
you the choice would you like to go on living in your 


TABLE 9 


CAREER AMBITIONS AND EDUCATION, 
BY AGE (PERCENTAGES) 


Old Young 
Catiine Riaiiati Education Education ———e 
Low High Low High 
(31) (19) (14) (34) 
No ambition, unskilled) +32% 0%; 29% —15% 19% 
Cultivator +26 32 14 — 3 17 
Semi-skilled, skilled, 
craftsmen, business 39 42 43 35 39 
Supervisory, Gov't 
clerk, professional — 3 26 14 +47 25 
Total 100% | 100° 100% 100% | 100% 


Chi-square is 21.13, 6 d.f., P < .05; first two rows combined. 


41 Eliminating students (leaving 90 cases), 68 per cent of 
the young and 44 per cent of the old failed; C. R. 2.30, P < .05. 
Sixty-five per cent of the better educated and 43 per cent oi 
the poorly educated failed; C. R. 2.15, P< .05. 
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TABLE 10 


“WouLp You REMAIN IN YOUR VILLAGE?” AND EDUCATION, 
BY AGE (PERCENTAGES) 


Old Young 
Remain in Education Education Average 
Village? (96) 
Low High Low High 
(30) (18) (14) (34) 
Yes +83% 12% 50% — 38% 60% 
No —17 28 50 +62 40 
Total 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 


Chi-square is 15.27, 3 d.f., P< .05. 


village?” Only in the older group does a majority 
wish to remain. In one generation the distribution of 
the values of the traditional folk community has been 
almost reversed. 

Transformations evidenced by the passing genera- 
tions are also manifested in regard to religious attitudes. 
With the query, “What is the purpose of religion for 
you?” answers were categorized as mentioning avoid- 
ance of sin (matters of social ethics) versus those 
referring only to ritual or personal salvation to form 
table 11. Those who have strayed further from the 
traditions of the folk society (indicated by pursuit of 
education among the young) have apparently returned 
to a purer interpretation of the doctrine of social ethics 
in the Buddhist religion, although education clearly 
has this effect in both generations. 

The economic status of the younger generation shows 
a trend away from cultivation to more remunerative 
wage employment and a redistribution of land to non- 
cultivators. Younger villagers have benefited from 
better schooling, but this advantage causes their career 
ambitions to outrun occupational opportunities and 
leads them to seek employment elsewhere. A firmer 
commitment to ethical principles is nevertheless associ- 
ated with attainment of better education. These trends 
are concentrated in the rural areas of the Low-country 
region where certain types of crime apparently flourish 


TABLE 11 


THE PURPOSE OF RELIGION AND EDUCATION, 
BY AGE (PERCENTAGES) 


Old Young 
Purpose of Religion Education Education —— 
Low High Low High 
(31) (19) (14) (33) 
Avoidance of sin —29% 63% 43% | +79%| 55% 
Mentions only ritual 
or salvation +71 37 57 —21 45 
Total 100% | 100% 100% 100% | 100% 


Chi-square is 17.31, 3 d.f., P < .05. 
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chapter V). Subsequent analysis will attempt to dis- 
‘over how the economic roles and social attitudes of 
these deviant villagers are related to the processes of 
hange in the life of their villages (chapters VII and 
VIII). 
IV. SOCIAL CONTROL AND 
VILLAGE PROFILES 


In concluding a sketch of Ceylon’s social structure 
ind village life in the Low-country, the main features 
of the penal code and the agencies assigned to its en- 
forcement are described. Ramifications of these ques- 
tions lead to an analysis of power and authority at the 
village level. The chapter closes with “profiles” of 
socio-political life of the several villages that were 
selected for study. 


POWER AND AUTHORITY 


“Power” is used here to denote influence in human 
relations, to include everything from subtle suggestion 
to the use of physical force to gain one’s end. Since it 
is potentially disruptive of human relations, it is usually 
limited and controlled by custom and supportive social 
organization. Power that is legitimized by social norms 
is “authority.” An important aspect of understanding 
a social system is consequently the identification of 
the positions where authority is concentrated and its 
customary limits, as well as the areas of activity in 
vhich power is less under the control of norms. 
‘hough we look to the strong arm of government 
through administration of law for the source of social 
tability, in fact, the basis of social order is found in 
he institutionalization of power throughout the social 

stem. Unless the socially significant roles in relation 

) status, rewards, and authority are coordinated so 

to meet practical needs and to be subjectively satis- 

ing, the social order is unstable and behavior un- 
redictable. Certain types of deviant behavior are 
anifestations of changes which have influenced the 
stitutionalization of power in Low-country Sinhalese 


llages, 
LOCAL GOVERN MENT 


(he functions and authority of Ceylon’s government 
highly centralized, with all administration by pro- 
icial branches of the national government. For in- 
nce, there is one legislature, one judicial system, one 
lice force, and for practical purposes, one taxing 
thority, one school system, and one administration 
health services. 
(“xcept for police, judicial, medical, and educational 
ctions, the main arm of national government reaches 
0 the local scene through Divisional Revenue Offices 
d their numerous government agents. To the Dis- 
-t Revenue Officer (D.R.O.) was transferred in local 
stom much of the status and personal authority as 
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well as title of the ancient district chief, the Mudaliyar 
of the Kandyan kings; as was the subdistrict or korale 
leader given the honorific, Korala Mahatmaya; and the 
Government Agent, Agent Hamadoru (lord agent). 
These civil servants of the colonial and subsequent 
governments have been the go-between from central 
policy determination and administration to subject 
peoples. To their original function of tax collection 
there has been a proliferation of duties, including ad- 
ministration of public assistance and rural development 
(crown land distribution, rural extension work, housing 
projects, feeding schemes, the cooperative movement). 
Through efforts of the D.R.O., the government has 
attempted to “lift” the level of village life. 

On the lowest rung of this administrative hierarchy 
is the Village Headman, who in reality may serve 
several villages with a total population ranging from a 
few hundred to a few thousand people. Also a non- 
political appointment made by the Government Agent, 
traditionally he has been a reliable local resident of 
more than modest means and considerable status (usu- 
ally a member of the Goyigama caste), serving indefi- 
nitely until voluntary retirement. Nominally, this office 
carried the status of its ancient counterpart (gamarala, 
village headman), though today it is only a part-time 
position receiving a token salary. Partly honorific and 
formerly sought by otherwise unoccupied landlords, the 
position has presumably functioned to maintain local 
order. Under the kings it carried judicial as well as 
administrative functions, and analogous duties have 
fallen to it in more recent times during which local 
stability is still derived from hierarchical authority 
rather than local self-rule.* 

Headmen keep Rice Ration Books which require an 
annual census of all persons. This is now more a 
system of identification for police and other adminis- 
trative purposes than rationing per se. From these 
Householders Lists he recommends relief recipients, 
beneficiaries of crown-land allotments, and families for 
housing and colonization schemes. He assembles 
villagers for children’s milk distribution, vaccination, 
and health programs. He aids in the establishment of 
local Rural Development Societies. Of particular 
significance for our purposes, he is expected to attempt 
a settlement of personal disputes, report crimes to the 
police and aid in identification and apprehension of 
offenders. It has been assumed that this local man of 
status could informally exercise sufficient authority to 
maintain a kind of order, and, while being at the bottom 
of a traditional authoritarian hierarchy, he has been 
required to accept a large number of duties regardless 
of legislative sanction. The Headman is the local 
“trouble shooter” in a section of society emerging from 


1 Significantly, mudali is translated “leaders of the people,” 
and also is the name of a higher Goyigama subcaste. 

2See Pieris (1956: 254) for comments on historical roie of 
gamarala., 
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general illiteracy and social isolation. He makes non- 
technical investigations and does the local footwork for 
agents of Food Production, Rural Development, Med- 
ical and Sanitation Services, Cooperative Department, 
Marketing Department, and the Police Department. 
For this he normally receives no assistance, and his 
home is his “office.” 

The authority of the central government in local 
affairs is shared with a nontraditional form of village 
self-government that parallels town, urban, and mu- 
nicipal rule in more urban areas, Each village head- 
man’s area elects by a process of political party nomina- 
tion and balloting a representative to the Village 
Committee (V.C.) composed of members from ten to 
twenty surrounding villages or V.C. area. This body 
elects one of its members Village Committee Chairman, 
who in effect becomes the executive officer in local 
government. Some status accrues to these officials, but 
their functions and authority are nominally restricted. 
Powers bestowed by the national government enable 
the V.C. to tax land, cattle, and bicycles; these funds 
are spent on local improvements—mainly roads, but the 
local government may build and maintain (though it 
seldom does) parks, latrines, dispensaries, and other 
public projects. For routine operations most village 
committees have a staff of a few clerks, peons, and an 
overseer whose headquarters occupy a small building 
located in one of the member villages. Local self-rule, 
however, does not exercise authority, for instance, re- 
garding education, police, or judicial functions, and 
having limited funds and technical skills, the stimulus 
for rural development comes from national government. 
Not only politically, but socially, the V.C. area is a 
weak structure lacking a community spirit. 


STATUS, AUTHORITY AND POLITICAL IDEOLOGY 


We have said that the ascribed status of former 
hereditary titles was applied to elected and appointed 
positions. Similarly, authority sanctioned by local 
custom for these newer positions has been as much that 
characteristic of a feudal-barony as that justified by 
legislation. Specifically, the villager-official relationship 
is analogous to servant-master. The Headman expects 
obedience from subordinate villagers in such ways as 
running errands, appearing for orders, and sometimes 
in presentation of small gifts symbolic of the ancient 
tenant-landlord relationship. In regard to wealthy 
landlords, however, deference is reversed—the Head- 
man takes the trouble to visit their homes on matters 
concerning which ordinarily villagers would go to the 
Headman. 

That the clear-cut “pecking order” of subordination- 
superordination serves its purpose under certain condi- 
tions is evident from comparing conditions of leadership 
in several villages. Technical skills required for the 
position of Headman are at a minimum and its duties 
are diffused, while the job formerly done required a 
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“command operation” with a_ politically inarticulate 
population. Its success depended on traditional au- 
thority as contrasted with that based on the rational 
knowledge of the expert. His ability to carry out the 
role depended primarily on having sufficient status 
among villagers. Most problems in this regard were 
avoided as long as static conditions remained, where 
son took over from father the job of Headman as not 
infrequently happened. 

As soon as schools come to the village, new wealth 
emerges, old, respected families lose their money, land 
becomes scarce, and in general new horizons for per- 
sonal opportunities and possibilities for village develop- 
ment arise, however, the old status-authority system is 
found lacking. In a village where traditionally an 
official’s command is obeyed, one of the more amazing 
indications of this transition is the contrast when an 
official’s word is ignored. The latter situation is clearly 
a significant break with custom: the “disobedient” 
villagers are found to be political leftists, and the 
official is visibly dismayed to be shamed before out- 
siders. In another community the Committee Chair- 
man had recently lost informal authoritarian control of 
the entire lower-caste population by the unprecedented 
mutual protest by the latter people.* Inability to find 
“proper” leadership in some villages is a result of land- 
lord’s disinterest and the position of poor cultivators 
with too little status for requisite authority. When 
these latter people become local officials, they are 
tempted to use illegitimate means to acquire status— 
so important for their own self-image and so necessary 
to fill the customary role. 

It is often heard in Ceylon that the Sinhalese are 
independent, eschew orders, and are jealous of the 
success of others.* To the extent that there is a basis 
to this description of Low-country villagers, status is 
functionally important. High status legitimizes com- 
mands and success of others. The contemporary prob- 
lem of maintaining order is tied to the vanishing belief 
in traditional status. Villagers now want more equali- 
tarian justice (table 12). Since power exercised by 
some leaders is relatively uninstitutionalized, it now 
becomes “harassment,” or “abuse” from the villagers’ 
standpoint. The Headman is now feared because of 
his role in distribution of public assistance and reports 
to the police, but the basis for local authority is be- 


3’ The Headman system is widely recognized in Ceylon as 
inappropriate for modern conditions; its abolition is under con- 
sideration at the time of this writing. Comments similar to 
the above illustrations can be found in a paper by Hewage 
(1956). 

* For such a comment in Ceylonese literature, see Vijayatunga 
(1949: 166). 

>From an outsider’s standpoint, “harassment” may have al- 
ways existed, but has been generally accepted as the order of 
things even though power was sometimes ruthless. See, for 
instance, the fictional description, but from first-hand experi- 
ence, by Leonard Woolf, of a Headman’s maneuvering and 
abuse for maintaining control (1951: 33, 42, 81). 
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coming more rational, i.e., dependent on respect for the 
expert—the agricultural agent or the impartial judge.* 

Social attitudes tend to confirm this description of 
authority in the village social structure. Twenty per 
cent of the respondents feel that one cannot expect to 
get fair treatment in taking a dispute to their Head- 
man (table 13). When villagers are asked where dis- 
putes should be taken, as much as a third by-pass 
mention of the formal agencies of Headman, police, or 
courts and suggest the Rural Development Society or 
some other local informal procedure.’ Sensitivity to 
the experience of harassment, abuse, or assault is 
shown to be present in answers to a number of ques- 
tions. Such reasons are given in 4 to 19 per cent 
of the cases for leaving school, failing occupational 
ambitions, difficulties in working for others, criticism 
of the government, the nature of a “serious injustice” 
to them, and bases for “serious disputes” they have had. 

The quality of ultimate power structure in village 
relations is indicated by what is expected of the national 
government and its officials. Does the villager accept 
traditional authority (by virtue of high status)? Some- 
times this is true, “To which party do you belong?” 

I do not belong to any party. I vote for the man that 


the owner of this school asks me to vote for. I work for 
him, | worked under him, and earn my living from him. 


ut this is a unique case among the respondents; the 
majority express freely their political beliefs. Only 
20 per cent of them belong to no party; all but 13 per 
cent are willing to say why their district supported the 
winning candidate in the recent parliamentary elections ; 
and only 24 per cent are unable to say whether the 
national government in power is doing a good job. 
The assumption has long been held in Ceylon that 
villagers vote on the basis of personalities rather than 
issues.* This frequently happens. “Why did most 
people in the last general election vote for Mr. X in 
this area ?” 
_ He is a person of the place and in addition he comes 
trom a good and influential family. 


Yet more respondents talked about the political issues : 


The villagers were not benefited at all by the U.N.P. 
government. They never paid heed to the difficulties of 
the poor man, and the other party said that they will. 


\ classification of these responses giving priority to 
political principles includes 52 per cent of the cases; the 





® See data on attitudes toward courts below. Our own ob- 
servation is independently corroborated by a Ceylonese social 
scientist who has for years worked in the villages. From inter- 
view notes: “The village Headman is feared; the agricultural 
igent is respected.” 

“Rural Development Societies are discussed below under 
“The Citizen and Law Enforcement.” 

* Ryan and Straus writing in 1954 were able to say “Politics 
in Ceylon is highly personal in the sense of being centered 
‘round individuals rather than issues, or even organizations.” 
Che basis for their belief that the nationalistic revival in Ceylon 
was weak has also changed (1954: 190, 192). 
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remainder (48 per cent) mention only personal quali- 
ties of the candidates.° 

The quality of villager political orientation can be 
observed through eliciting their opinions on government 
policy. Here again the findings are in contrast with 
descriptions of the old order: “the fatalistic composure 
of proud peasants” or “the horizonless future of wage 
labor.” *° It will be recalled that at the time of these 
interviews a moderately leftist coalition government 
(M.E.P.) was in power, of which the largest party and 
that of the Prime Minister was the Sri Lanka (Greater 
Ceylon) Freedom Party that ten months previously had 
unseated the pro-Western conservative U.N.P. (United 
National Party). The M.E.P. had campaigned on the 
issues of support for Buddhism and making Sinhalese 
the national language, as well as a program to expand 
the national economy, including rural development and 
socialization of industry. The query was posed: “Is 
the party in power doing a good job in office?” Forty- 
eight per cent say “yes,” 28 per cent “no,” and 24 
per cent take a neutral position or say they do not know. 

With the direct probe, “And why do you say that?” 
it is possible to show that the figures just presented 
are misleading in regard to how “radical’’ the villager 
is. Most of the respondents who say, “No, the govern- 
ment is not doing a good job,” are critical because it 
is not pushing its program fast enough: 


No. From how things are today there is not much to 
hope for. They have not done what they promised or 
what was expected of them. They have not yet solved the 
biggest problem, the problem of unemployment. 


A few subjects believe this government still abuses 
people: 


No, the present government is harassing the poor man. 


A “no” answer can also be at the opposite end of the 
political spectrum : 


No, they are going too fast and playing too much to 
the gallery. 


No, robberies have increased and a man cannot sleep 
at night. 


But the greater number of respondents have only praise 
for the present regime: 


Yes. The present government takes an interest in the 
welfare of the villager. The villagers make the majority 
of the people in this country and they are poor. If we 
inform the government of our needs by sending petitions 
or deputations from societies, the government investigates 
the matter and does what it can. The previous government 
just shelved those petitions and did nothing. 

Yes. There is some relief fur the poor man. The min- 
ister of food is making preparations to enact law whereby 
the cultivator will have a right to cultivate a certain paddy 
land throughout his life and the right will be inherited. 


9“Mr. X is a good man,” for instance, is here coded as a 
“personal” reason, which tends to underestimate the real ac- 
knowledgment of party issues with which the candidates were 
identified. See discussion below. 

10 Phrases used by Tambiah and Ryan (1957: 295). 
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TABLE 12 
“Is THE Party IN POWER DOING A 
Goop Jos IN OFFICE?” 

(Response Categories by Number of Interviewees) 
“*No’’—government not kept promise 

of economic development ; still 

harasses 2 
“*Yes’’—approves economic policy ; 

government does not harass 43 


Supports campaign pledges on religious 
or language issues (‘‘Yes’’ and ‘“‘No”’ 


answers) (code priority) 7 
Neutral position; ‘‘Too soon to judge,”’ 
“Don’t know” 24 
“ y 9 © > o a 
No’’—against avowed government 
policies; too much lawlessness; etc. 6 
Total 101 


Source: Village Samples, see app. A. 


The government is also trying to raise the status of Budd- 
hism and in the schools they have restored the free midday 
meal. 

The types of responses may be categorized, going 
from “radical” to “conservative,” to form table 12. 
With only six subjects definitely opposed to the govern- 
ment policy, the frequencies of answers are skewed 
toward the “radical” end, and would no doubt be more 
so should those who said “too soon to judge” or “don’t 
know” declare themselves."' Although this finding in 
itself is contrary to the usual stereotype of village 
cultivators, it is more surprising to have only 7 per cent 
support the religious or language issues which had 
received frequent publicity for many months. This 
would appear to be strong evidence that the economic 
problem is uppermost in the villager’s mind. 

The new political ideology in every way opposes the 
old status-authority system: expectations of service 
versus commands and abuse; grass-root demands 
(democracy) versus top-down administration of vil- 
lages; nationalistic pride versus traditionalistic  self- 
degradation ; authority derived from knowledge versus 
authority based on status; collective betterment of 
village conditions versus institutionalized individual 
favors. The ideology was characterized in chapter II 
as the “freedom movement” within the lower class of 
the top Goyigama caste. At its basis is a century of 
health improvement, population increase, and education, 
culminating in the coincidence of a relatively high level 
of career aspirations and near economic stagnation. 
One view of this process exposes what two Ceylon Uni- 
versity professors, Sarkar and Tambiah, call The Dis- 
integrating Village (University of Ceylon, 1957). 
From the breakdown of the old village social structure, 
uncertainty characterizes the attributes of status and 
authority in person to person and_ villager-official 
relations. 


11 Several of these respondents are otherwise known to be 
politically to the left. 
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LAW AND AGENCIES OF CONTROL 
CRIMINAL LAW AND ITS ENFORCEMENT 


Thievery and murder have always been severely 
frowned upon in Sinhalese culture. Writing at the end 
of the seventeenth century, Robert Knox said, “Of all 
vices they are least addicted to stealing, the which they 
do exceedingly hate and abhor .. .” (1911: 102). In 
fact, it is reported that with robbery, a double penalty 
could be imposed in Kandyan custom: compensation 
to the aggrieved party in addition to public fine, and in 
the case of cattle theft the owner received an extra head 
of cattle together with indemnity for the service of the 
stolen animal (Pieris, 1956: 144). Murder was a 
“high crime” the punishment for which was death or 
‘flogging followed by banishment. Execution was us- 
ually imposed only by direction of the king using 
methods that varied from time to time, but death by 
action of an elephant or burning were commonly used 
prior to the colonial periods.'* In these ancient times, 
even attempted murder or criminal assault was ap- 
parently severely condemned by infliction of death or 
other penalty, but here there was no assignment of the 
accused's property to the victim’s widow and children 
as was the practice in cases of murder. In so far as 
one can judge, therefore, these crimes against property 
and the person were disparaged as much in Sinhalese 
indigenous culture as they are today, with differences 
largely matters of procedure. 

Like homicide, treason and sorcery were “high 
crimes” during Kandyan times, i.e., dealt with in public 
as opposed to private law. Sorcery and sexual rela- 
tions between members of different castes are offenses 
not recognized in present-day law, but at the time they 
brought forth extraordinary ritualistic procedures be- 
fore special tribunals. Though now technically illegal 
for any reason in Ceylon, there was no legal penalty 
for attempted suicide in former days. Buddhism of 
Ceylon has never institutionalized suicide as in the 
Hindu religion; it must be said to have disapproved 
of suicide as a form of taking life, but rarely if ever 
with explicit proscription. In ancient custom, none- 
theless, an aggrieved person could obtain satisfaction 
by making accusations calling for punishment before 
taking his own life, and sometimes revenge was ob- 
tained by threatened self-destruction.‘* At the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century D’Oyly observed that 
suicide was easily provoked by slander, nonpayment 
of debt, damage to crops, and thwarted love affairs 
(1929: 37, 80). 

In spite of the absence of negative sanctions for 


12 Pieris, 1956: 143-144. For a history of various punish- 
ments that have been used see Jayewardene (1958). Impaling, 
mutilation, and imprisonment are among the methods of punish- 
ment in use at that time. 

13 Pieris (1956: 146), citing Sir John D’Oyly (1929, re- 
printed from 1835 edition) ; point also made by Knox (1911: 
167, reprinted from first edition) over one hundred years earlier. 
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attempting self-destruction, public disapproval of the 
general fact of suicide, or perhaps disapproval of the 
conditions which encourage it, is indicated by a very 
interesting custom that could be judged “ultramodern” 
in its possible implications. The inhabitants of the 
village where a suicide occurred were fined in cases 
where the deceased had been of sound mind. The pun- 
ishment was for want of attention to those who re- 
quired it, while suicides who were confirmed idiots or 
lunatics were assumed to have required unnecessary, 
incessant vigilance, consequently leading to no collec- 
tive fines (Davy, 1821: 181-182; Pieris, 1956: 151). 

3uddhist and local moral codes in regard to defining 
serious crimes had much in common with Christian 
morality introduced during the colonial periods; there- 
fore the greater influence came through the application 
of law. The local populations of the maritime villages 
were ruled with Roman Dutch law in both civil and 
criminal matters, and the land law of the Low-country 
remains today based on this system. With the Dutch 
and the British there existed a belief that the Ceylonese 
in so far as possible should be governed by their own 
traditional customs ; consequently the social norms were 
never so drastically disrupted as in parts of India. The 
\andyan area, for instance, still bases its land regula- 
tions on indigenous, semi-feudal law. 

After the British occupation of the entire island the 
national penal code and criminal procedure took on 
characteristics from the new ruling country. Slavery, 
polygamy, and infanticide were prohibited and other 
reforms gradually “rationalized’’ the system under 
formal law. The outcome is a penal code less complex 
n form than in the United States both because it is 
nationwide without provincial variation and because 
the major categories of crime have not been greatly 
subdivided. The serious offenses are currently classi- 
ied into fifteen “grave crimes” (or “reportable crimes,” 
e., crimes which must be reported to the court of 
riminal jurisdiction), as follows: 

Abduction 

Arson 

Burglary 

Cattle stealing 

Exposure of children and concealment of birth 

Grievous hurt 

Homicide 

Attempted homicide 

Hurt by knife 

Rape 

Unnatural offense 

Riot 

Robbery 

Theft and receiving stolen property over Rs. 20.00 

(about $4.00) (excluding bicycles) 
Theft of bicycles and receiving stolen bicycles. 


In the case of theft involving cattle and bicycles, use 
a knife, and infanticide, the code has been designed 
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to deal specifically with “problems” particularly ap- 
plicable to village conditions. Cattle and bicycles are 
relatively valuable as well as disposable items that fre- 
quently enter illegal exchange. Since the knife is an 
implement commonly used for harvesting rubber and 
coconuts, it also is conveniently used as a weapon in 
crimes of personal assault. Because infanticide was 
once customarily permissible under certain conditions, 
it was made an offense by the British distinct from 
homicide ; today it is a relatively rare crime and prob- 
ably infrequently enforced. “Homicide” without quali- 
fying adjectives always means criminal homicide in 
Ceylon usage. The statutes read, “Whoever causes 
death by doing an act with the intention of causing 
death, or with the intention of causing such bodily in- 
jury as is likely to cause death, or with the knowledge 
that he is likely by such act to cause death, commits 
the offense of culpable homicide.” Culpable homicide is 
murder except “. . . if without premeditation in a sud- 
den fight and without offender having taken undue 
advantage or acted in a cruel or unusual manner.” ™“ 
Otherwise, culpable homicide is a serious crime which 
would be variously classed as murder, murder in the 
second degree, or nonnegligent manslaughter in the 
jurisdictions of the United States. Though these latter 
terms are not used in Ceylon, what is culpable homicide 
in Ceylon is in fact criminal homicide, and the single 
term “homicide” is subsequently used for it throughout 
this study. 

The maximum and usual punishment for all “grave 
crimes” is imprisonment from one to many years. For 
homicide, capital punishment or sentence to life im- 
prisonment or less than life is possible, depending on 
circumstances. The Governor-General may remit the 
death sentence to imprisonment, which was the Govern- 
ment’s policy in all cases between the spring of 1956 
and the fall of 1959. Extenuating circumstances oc- 
casionally allow a shorter sentence or probation for 
other “grave crimes.” 

Most of the “grave crimes” listed above and in addi- 
tion a number of offenses which tend to be “white- 
collar” crimes including extortion, misappropriation, 
breach of trust, cheating, and forgery as well as con- 
spiracy and attempt to commit any of these crimes have 
been made “fingerprintable” offenses.**° Conviction of 
these crimes requires that a record be filed with the 
Registrar of Finger Prints and the person becomes a 
Registered Criminal, known as an “R. CC.” A second 
conviction of any such offense leads to the designation 
Island Reconvicted Criminal, “I.R.C.,” which means 
that the ex-convict remains more or less indefinitely 
under police surveillance. The police are not legally 
required to take action in cases of what may be called 


14 Ceylon Parliament, 1938: 268. See particularly chapters 
1-45 for definitions of other crimes. 

15 [bid., chap. 18, “Prevention of Crimes Ordinance.” Abduc- 
tion, exposure of children, rape, unnatural offense, and riot are 
excluded from fingerprintable crimes. 
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minor crimes, that is violations of ordinances not listed 
as “grave crimes” or fingerprintable offenses, including, 
for instance, theft of property of Rs. 20.00 or less in 
value and excise offenses. The government prosecutor, 
however, may take action and in the absence of such 
procedure, the injured party may bring charges in 
court. Moreover, as a matter of policy for several 
years since independence the police have been processing 
information in regard to these minor crimes for hear- 
ings before local agencies and charging suspected 
persons. 

In the pre-colonial era citizens assumed collective 
responsibility for police functions, but under foreign 
rule, and particularly under influence of the British, a 
national Police Service was established as a necessary 
adjunct to the socio-economic order of the plantation 
system. With independence the Service has continued 
to develop until it now is said to be the most modern 
in South Asia. The Police Service is administered by 
the Inspector-General of Police within the Ministry of 
Justice, including in 1956 over 7,000 officers and con- 
stables and a civil staff of over 500, all recruited non- 
politically and competitively by examination under 
reasonably high standards."® 

Geographically, the force is organized into 233 police 
stations including one to three divisions in each of the 
nine provinces and their many sub-stations. A few 
sparsely settled jungle sections of the island remain 
unpoliced areas. Functionally, the Service is divided 
into its special sections, the most important being the 
Criminal Investigation Department. Branches of the 
C.1.D. include Immigration and Emigration, Investi- 
gation, Finger Print Bureau, Bribery “X” Branch, 
hotographic Bureau, and the Criminal Record Office. 


TABLE 13 


“Do PEorpLE Get Fatk TREATMENT IN 
THESE PLACES?” (PERCENTAGES) 


Headman®* 


Yes 80% 
No 20 
Total 100°; 
Police* . 
Yes 52% 
No 48 
Total 100% 
Courts" 
Yes 85% 
No 15 
Total 100% 


Source: Village Samples, see app. A. 
* Based on 97, 93, and 91 cases, respectively. 


16 Information regarding the police unless otherwise noted 
is from personal observation and the Ceylon Police Service 
(annual reports), 1947-1957. 
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The over-all efficiency of the Police Service cannot 
be reliably judged. It no doubt falls short of the most 
professional organizations in the West, but at the same 
time it must surpass many local police systems in the 
United States. There is great unevenness in the Serv- 
ice, with many high-ranking officers technically trained 
in Great Britain and a healthy merit system of promotion 
within the higher ranks, to be contrasted with under- 
paid new recruits who sometimes fail to meet the exact- 
ing responsibilities of police work. 

The courts like the police are centralized in one ju- 
dicial system and follow closely the pattern set by Great 
Britain. Judges usually have been trained in the Uni- 
versity of Ceylon Law School; many of them have 
received further training in England, as is true of other 
members of the bar. There are local courts of sum- 
mary jurisdiction the personnel of which rotate their 
sessions from area to area (the Rural Courts); the 
itinerary Magistrates’ Courts which have jurisdiction 
over trials for crimes (as opposed to “minor crimes” 
or violations of ordinances) ; and the District Courts 
whose work is more limited to civil matters and appeals. 
Rules of procedure are based on English common law, 
if modified, they tend to lean on the side of greater 
protection of accused persons. Confessions to the police, 
for instance, are not admissible as evidence in court. 
Though the procedures are ponderous, slow-moving 
affairs—particularly known to be so in civil disputes 
over land cases, and correspondingly costly—the public 
has a rather salubrious respect for the “justice” and 
fairness of these courts. The crown cases (prosecu- 
tion) are meticulously prepared in accordance with 
Ceylonese acclaim for British standards. Some 8 per 
cent of reported crimes are weeded out as false cases. 
The roles of criminal lawyer and court-appointed de- 
fense are vigorously upheld legal institutions. The im- 
pression one gets of the judicial system is that it 
parallels its Western models as well as any branch of 
government, with all that this implies, including certain 
“democratic” inefficiencies and a bias toward prosecution 
of the cruder types of crime. 


THE CITIZEN AND LAW ENFORCEMENT 


Public attitudes toward the police were that of fear 
and distrust during colonial times. With some basis 
in fact, this arm of the government was assumed to be 
military in character and accused of being brutal in its 
methods.'* To this colonial heritage must be added the 
indigenous culture of a status-conscious society in which 
human life was not always valued and abuse of the 
lowly was accepted practice. Accordingly, beyond the 

17 Although Ceylon is generally known to have been one of 
the more “peaceful” colonies once British rule had been estab- 
lished, a latent undercurrent of treasonable activity and poten- 
tial rioting was ever present. A few well-known incidents of 
police brutality and “injustices” from the Ceylonese point of 
view tend to suppress memories of the ubiquitous threat of 
force. 
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tendency of all police forces to disregard individual 
rights (serious crime is easily interpreted as direct 
attack on police; “efficiency” in police action tends to 
compromise civil rights), the Ceylonese constable easily 
fell into the pattern of authoritarian officialdom. Since 
it is with this tradition that the police system of the 
independent liberal government has had to work, its 
function is seriously hampered by refusal of villagers 
to give evidence, 

Villager opinions reflect these traditional attitudes. 
After questions on disputes in the village and where they 
should be taken for settlement, respondents were asked, 
“Do people get fair treatment in these places?” with 
specific probes on the Headman, the police and the 
courts if they had not been mentioned. The police are 
two to three times more often distrusted than the Head- 
man or the courts (table 13). Common complaints are 
that the police take bribes and that affluent persons are 
iavored by Headman and courts. An answer which 
epitomizes these attitudes is: 

No [people do not get fair treatment]. The village 
Headman and the police take bribes. The court has to 
decide on the evidence placed before it and that is the 
evidence that the bribe takers put before court. Further, 
the court is always prejudiced for the prosecution. 
ut the Headman is less often accused of being involved 
in bribetaking; the complaint being in terms of favor- 
ing the wealthy or his relatives. Regarding the courts, 
no criticism was made of judges; the complaint, if any, 
had to do with perjured evidence, dishonest lawyers, 
or the ability of the rich to procure better attorneys. 


|The police?| No, they take the side of the man who 
bribes them. A man is assaulted. He goes to the village 
'leadman and complains. ... The village Headman straight 
ff gives him a report to the police so that a case will be 
‘iled, but the police take a bribe from the man who as- 
iulted and files no case. |Court?] No, the moneyed man 
etains lawyers and escapes while the poor man goes to jail. 
The village Headman is fair. Ia the courts, too, one 
ets fair treatment, but that is [only] as far as the evidence 
oes. It is not entirely fair because the police are the 
ecople who make the charge sheet and present the evidence 
) the court and they take bribes and do not make the 
roper charges and they suppress or cook up evidence be- 
use they are given bribes and the people are harassed. 


ot all high-status persons (who are in a position to get 
\vors) refrain from adverse comments on the police: 
|The police?] Not always. If the man goes with a 
tter from me or from some influential person to the police, 
at man is given better treatment. 


On a broader scale the Police Service has been con- 
‘onted with communal and religious riots, protest 
ovements, and a recurring flurry of strikes. None 
these is historically isolated, but each has its basis 

social conditions spanning the years, with which 
lice action is ineffective. Sinhalese-Tamil riots and 
‘oodshed over the Sinhala-Only Bill during 1956-1958 
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could hardly have happened without vigorous police 
reaction ; in fact army personnel also had to be brought 
in. But these were preceded in 1952 by clashes in the 
same Gal Oya area. The Hartel protest movement 
against removal of the rice subsidy (1953) also brought 
destruction of life and property (outcome: proclamation 
was withdrawn). The loss of life from police action 
was to be expected from the magnitude of these events. 
Elections have always meant potential trouble for the 
police, and the growing intensity of strikes during the 
last decade have caused the police to use tear gas. 

The higher ranking officers of the Police Service are 
aware of the difficulties under which they operate, and 
perhaps no agency of law enforcement has so con- 
tinuously pursued a policy to win support of the people. 
The Inspector-General of Police says in reference to the 
Service, “Police Officers, it must be conceded, face 
more than their fair share of the stress and strain of a 
social revolution in full blast.” ** Immediately follow- 
ing independence the badges of rank were changed so 
as to make them distinct from military insignia and the 
police became a “service” rather than a “force.” In 
dealing with civil disobedience of various kinds, par- 
ticularly since 1956, the explicit policy has been to 
remain nonpartisan or neutral where that is appropriate, 
or in any case to use discretion before resorting to force 
(Ceylon Police Service, 1956: 18). The Service also 
exercised inordinate restraint in refusing to arrest 
violators of the automobile registration ordinance in 
the Anti-Sri campaign.° The consistent policy in 
“marches,” “hunger strikes,” and other protest move- 
ments is to help in planning their peaceful occurrence 
rather than to break them up forcefully. 

For years the Police Service has been interested in 
crime-prevention activities. With the campaign Crime 
Fiend, the Anti-Crime Societies and more recently the 
Anti-Crime Crusade, an attempt was made to educate 
the public. Boys’ clubs and sports meets have been 
organized with police support in several cities. The 
Service has also been responsible for initiating plans 
for the celebration of national holidays in accordance 
with traditional customs, with the expectation of pre- 
venting disobedience. 

The Department of Rural Development, which spon- 
sors over 5,000 Rural Development Societies, supports 
local schemes such as cooperative societies, training in 
arts and crafts, cottage industries and agricultural im- 
provement.*° Staff members of police stations have 
encouraged establishment of these local societies, have 
participated in their meetings, and have even included 
experience in working with village organizations in 
the curriculum of the Police Training School. In par- 








18 Ceylon Police Service (annual report), 1957: XVI. 

19 The first Sinhalese letter (instead of English letters) to 
appear on registration plates was “sri.’ A Tamil civil dis- 
obedience campaign was organized against its use. 

20 For a description of the work of these societies, see 
Christopher Sower (1956). 
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ticular, the societies have been used by the Police Serv- 
ice to initiate their Rural Volunteer Patrol Movement 
and to establish the Conciliation Boards. “Volunteers” 
are selected for night patrols with an officer or Head- 
man and to aid in day-to-day crime detection, with the 
expectation that the experience will also further citizen 
responsibility for crime prevention.*! 

Perhaps the most important contribution of the 
Police Service in crime-prevention work has been with 
the Conciliation Boards in dealing with disputes, mainly 
in regard to disagreements over land. This began with 
encouraging local police officials to offer their services 
in an informal attempt to get parties to reach a peaceful 
settlement. The problem lies not only in the frequency 
with which village land disputes lead to crimes of 
violence, but in the frustrating delays and expense of 
court litigation which cause villagers to avoid the 
formal procedures. Experimentation led to local Con- 
ciliation Boards of the Rural Development Societies on 
which the Headman and the police often serve, and in 
the 1958 session of Parliament to passage of a bill out- 
lining an official procedure by which village Conciliation 
Boards may be appointed by the Minister of Justice 
(Ceylon Parliament, 1958). 

The enactment of law, however, is only a step to- 
ward institutionalizing workable methods to cope with 
this problem of social control. The villager must ac- 
cept as a matter of customary habit these procedures 
as well as their findings. Successful execution of the 
plan relies on the availability of qualified local admin- 
istrators. The sheer plethora and magnitude of dis- 
putes may be sufficient to defeat the system. Although 
the Police Service was fired with enthusiasm for its 
early attempts, it also realized the difficulties. The 
Inspector-General of Police, speaking to officers of the 
Service in 1953, said: 


Complaints are made at the Police Stations almost daily 
relating to land matters. It is here that officers who 
are keen could compose differences which may result in 
quarrels where violence may be resorted to by parties to 
enforce what they consider to be right. Police officers are 
in touch with various rural organizations, and I should 
like them to encourage boards of conciliation and arbitra- 
tion, and if Police officers organize these they can very 
often refer these small disputes and complaints to the con- 
ciliation boards for settlement. 

As I have said so often this is our country, and we have 
to work with both head and heart to produce results. The 
negative attitude of saying “these things cannot be put 
right” is unworthy of active Police officers. We must be 
out to achieve the impossible, and the approach should be 
“nothing is impossible if we get down to it.” 7° 


In his annual report of a few years earlier he detailed 
some of the problems: 

*1 For the story of police participation in Rural Development 
Societies, Rural Volunteer Patrol Movement, and Conciliation 
3oards, see issues of the Ceylon Police Gazette between 1947 
and 1957. 

22 Ceylon Police Gazette November 11: 201, 1953. 
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The causes of crimes of violence are generally disputes 
over land, desire for revenge and sudden loss of self con- 
trol while under the influence of liquor. In most districts 
the root causes of these disputes over land are undivided 
property and the increased value of land especially paddy 
fields owing to the high price of rice and paddy. There 
are no proper title deeds to many lands in rural areas. 
These have been passed from father to son gathering more 
and more co-owners with each generation until today there 
are many claimants, some genuine and some false, to plots 
of land which a few years ago were neglected and were 
left in undisputed possession of any one who had a heredi- 
tary claim and had sufficient enterprise to cultivate them. 
The claimants are usually unwilling to go to Court or have 
the land partitioned by a surveyor and resort to violence 
to support their claims. Every petty complaint is inquired 
into by the police but as neither the Police nor the Head- 
man can usually decide which claimant has right on his 
side and which is in the wrong, resort is made to the 
stereotyped and often ineffectual solution of warning both 
parties against a breach of the peace.** 

Ten years of experience with the informal Concilia- 
tion Boards have nevertheless made a substantial be- 
ginning in establishing the procedure as a customary 
mode of action. Responses to the interview query, 
“Where should disputes be taken?” show a preference 
for settlement by the Rural Development Society (its 
Board) among one-third of the villagers. Hundreds 
of the societies, Volunteer Patrols and Boards, how- 
ever, have had to be liquidated by district government 
officials because politics, corruption, or other factional 
Administrative reports 
have also shown an awareness of this problem by the 
stated policy of attempting to bring to Board member- 
ship representatives from poor cultivators as well as 
landlords. It is rare to have a police administration as 
fully conscious of the social factors in the behavior of 
offenders and as constructive in their plans for crime 
prevention. Although all the historic reasons for vil- 
lager distrust of the local constable have not been over- 
come, the guiding philosophy of the Service is directed 
at this difficulty: “. . . the ideal state is one where the 
Police are the public and the public are the Police.” ** 


interests had gained control. 


THE FOLKWAYS OF FAVORITISM 


It was a time-honored custom in Ceylon to accept 
presents for services rendered. From this the change 
is not great to the rendering of services for the express 
purpose of receiving gifts, and then to the expectation 
of a cash remuneration. Services can be rendered only 
by those with power; power was usually coordinated 
with status. Thus, presents given to favors-rendered 
relationships were generally between low-status and 
higher-status persons, respectively. The authority of 
high status carried with it the ability to harass; con- 
sequently the rigid status system became the basis of 

2% Ceylon Police Service (annual report), 1947: 27. See app 
B for description ot- fand dispute case and attempt at settlement 
by police and informal conciliation board. 

“4 [bid., 1956: XIV. This phrase is often restated by the 
Inspector-General of Police. 
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a threat used against recipients of services to assure 
presentation of gifts. Moreover, with generous gifts 
went the expectation of further services. That bribery 
was not absent from the ancient social system is sug- 
gested by two proverbs recounted in the journal of 
Robert Knox: “‘First look in the hand, afterwards 
open the mouth.’ Spoken of a judge, who must first 
have a bribe before he will pronounce on their side.” 
““He that hath money to give to his judge needs not 
fear, be his cause right or wrong.’ ” *° 

Traditional culture in combination with the colonial 
administration did much to further this system of 
reciprocal favors. First among these was the pro- 
liferation of government services with their vast incre- 
ment of local administrators and other employees. 
Though they were economically secure, salaries were 
often not commensurate with exalted status. Their 
authority varied from that of government agents to 
even the clerks and peons who controlled access to their 
superiors and were responsible for documents. Coming 
irom low-status positions in society whence they were 
appropriate, the gifts were now expected. In fact, a 
good deal of ingenuity was used to insure these “gifts” 
from the vantage point of even the lowliest of jobs.*° 

Officials, of course, are corrupted by the demand for 
special favors. A society where its people need much 
which money cannot buy is also one in which gifts are 
offered for illegitimate ends—jobs, documents, licenses, 
legal evidence, etc. The poverty of Ceylon is not such 
that frustration never leads to exaggerated values. 
Lines of extended family loyalties also impose expected 
favors on the office holder. Even though bribery and 
corruption may never have been honored practices, the 
colonial period left a system of reciprocal favors which 
were the folkways of some lower branches of govern- 
ent service. 

There is a strain of ambiguity in this norm of favor- 
itism running through the society. By reputation, the 
british Colonial service was incorruptible. Many of 
Ceylon’s officials accept this ideal; and there is also 
local respect for “good government” administration. 
Moreover, though the line between favoritism and cor- 
ruption may be vague, it will be recalled that the 
villager knows what bribes are, and often disapproves 
} them in the system of justice. This same attitude 
is apparent in the proverbs quoted from Knox. Like 
corruption everywhere, most citizens are against it, but 
lewer persons never are involved in its practices. 
Ceylonese official action is evidence for both the 
strength of the value against it as well as a record of 
ts extent. With the passage of the Bribery Act of 
1954 a special division of the Police Service, the 





°° First recorded during second half of seventeenth century 

Sit: 871, 172). 

“6 In the novella by Weerasooriya the plot revolves around 
a description of corruption in the government service of Ceylon 
ind the competing value of honest administration, told insight- 
ully by its Sinhalese author (1946). 
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3ribery Branch now known as the “X” Branch of the 
Criminal Investigation Department, was created to 
investigate complaints for the Attorney-General. Ap- 
proximately five hundred complaints a year are re- 
ceived from the public and government departments 
against civil servants.?* 

Corruption of local officials is an aspect of the 
breakdown of the old system of social control—a change 
from positions of status eliciting respect for authority 
to those more and more involved in favors demanded 
for bolstering an ebbing authority, and ultimately to the 
stage where authority becomes power to exact tribute 
and to set villager against villager with unadulterated 
force. All headmen can be placed somewhere on this 
continuum as nowhere in village life has the position 
of rational bureaucrat developed. That only 20 per 
cent of the interviewees said they would hesitate to 
trust headmen in the settlement of disputes must 
generally underestimate the extent to which the latter 
“pull” to the side of those with whom favors are ex- 
changed.** For the historical reasons cited, local police 
lack traditional authority or esteem from villagers and 
where headmen with whom they work are already in- 
volved in the breakdown of authority, the police, too, 
find it easier to participate in the folkways of favoritism. 
Headmen and police are consequently among the gov- 
ernment agents most commonly the subjects of com- 
plaints to the Bribery Branch, between them consti- 
tuting a fifth of all complaints.2® These two officers 
are underpaid, and, having direct contact with villagers 
and power to give or withhold favors, they are vulner- 
able to corrupt practices. Like ordinary crime, it is a 
symptom of this breakdown of local government and 
village organization. 





VILLAGE PROFILES 


The social characteristics of Low-country villages 
have been described qualitatively in terms of cultural 
antecedents and the contemporary scene from available 
sources in addition to presenting more quantitative data 
on changes and attitudes. From each of the five vil- 
lages studied, however, there emerge variations in the 
social theme—different stages in the transition to 
modern conditions and contrasts in reactions to the 
problems encountered. While there is a common 
thread to the understanding of deviant behavior, the 
descriptions of unique village conditions that follow are 
the basis for alternative interpretations and they keep 
the analysis of behavior close to the concrete situations 
from which it arises. 


27 Information on enforcement of the Bribery Act is from 
Ceylon Police Service (annual reports), 1955, 1956, 1957. 

28 See supra, table 13. A third of the interviewees distrusted 
the Headman in one village. Also supra, see section “Power 
and Authority,” and infra, “Village Profiles.” 

29 Only medical officers receive more complaints, ibid., 1956, 
1957. 
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GAMA 


The village of Gama was chosen for its relative 
isolation, moderate size, and because it has a_ high 
crime rate.*’ Its two square miles of territory are 
nestled on the side of rolling hills that run down to 
paddy fields, all reasonably secluded from surrounding 
places by natural barriers. Atop the hills are several 
large absentee-owned rubber plantations that employ 
village laborers, and some tea is grown by Tamil work- 
ers who are not in any way part of village life. Gama 
is divided by local custom into six neighborhoods, each 
with its congested settlement of houses, small boutique, 
and place name known only to local residents as these 
have no political function. Virtually its entire popula- 
1,400, dhobe caste 


(washermen) families, belongs by descent or by mar- 


tion of some excepting two 
riage to one of four large Goyigama family groups. 
Being the most isolated of villages studied, Gama has 
come under less urban or commercial influence. Bor- 
dering on a secondary though asphalt road, the village 
has no bazaar, unless the small two-room building used 
for the Village Committee office and adjacent boutique 
can be called the center of public activity. There is 
no electricity, only one telephone, and the only car is 
owned by the Village Committee Chairman. With 
bullock carts, bicycles, and eight buses that pass each 
day, nevertheless, the village has contact with the 
outside world. There is no post office, dispensary, or 
police station here, but they can all be reached within 
four miles. Gama is too poor to maintain its local 
roads very well; its one Buddhist temple and primary 
school, as most of its houses, can be found on cart paths 
beneath the palms and jungle growth, passable by car 
only in the dry season, 

By comparison with other villages, the people of 
Gama are poor. Except for the Committee Chairman, 
there is no resident landlord in the traditional sense 
Keven though the 
people depend mostly on agriculture, the larger propor- 
tion work for others or on estates as unskilled laborers 
(i): 


’ 


working for themselves.*! Furthermore, in spite of the 


of an esteemed provider and leader, 


less than a third could be classed as cultivators 


‘Gama is Sinhalese for “village.” The village names used 
are fictitious; any actual localities bearing these names are 
coincidental. Many Ceylonese place names have other mean- 
ings, e.g., Alutgama—“Newvillage.” Certain facts regarding 
village descriptions are altered or deleted to hide their identity 
without changing their significance for present purposes. Most 
village characteristics are believed to be sufficiently common to 
lead to false identification by those who know this area. See 
app. A for details on selection of villages, all of which are 
located in the Western Province of the Low-country area. 

‘1 Numbers in parentheses in this section refer to relevant 
characteristics listed in table 14, based on Village Samples, 
see app. A for detaiis on sampling. Notwithstanding the small 
samples, many comparisons mentioned in the text would be 
statistically significant, but, more important, the contrasts vary 
in the direction of expectations from general field observations 
and data from the project’s complete census of adult males in 
these villages as well as in accordance with larger unmatched 
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fact that roughly twice as many men of Gama as in 
other villages own both paddy and highland for self- 
sufficient farming (3), actually all but one man in the 
sample owned only land that was shared with others, 
many of whom consequently cannot be classed as culti- 
vators for the main source of livelihood. Much of the 
good paddy land is owned by families who live else- 
where. Economic deprivation is perhaps related to 
their schooling, in which case the highest “standard” 
(grade) passed is more comparable with other villages 
than the amount of English education (5). Less than 
half as many in Gama have monthly incomes of Rs. 100 
(about $21) as in the more urban villages of this 
survey (4). 

A show of physical force, power, has replaced in a 
meaningful way traditional authority. Representing 
Gama on the Village Committee, also its Chairman, is 
the descendant of the village’s last respected landlord, 
a former Korala (a “supervisor” of headmen). Having 
squandered much of the family wealth, the son now 
operates an illegal gambling establishment and manu- 
factures toddy and pot arrack (fermented and distilled 
spirits). Despite (or because of) his connections with 
important national personages, for these illicit activities, 
he has obtained police protection and a following of 
village henchmen to maintain power through false 
criminal accusations, assaults, and murder of those who 
have contested his power—consequently dividing the 
people into two hostile camps, intimidating the head 
teacher, and resulting in clique control of the Rural 
Development Society. The local bhikkhu’s neutral 
policy is judged to be support for these “criminal” 
elements. 
expectation of reward, Village Committee clerks appear 
to be as much the personal employees or even household 


From fear of power, traditional authority or 


servants of its Chairman as members of the Local 
Government Service Commission. 

By avoiding this issue, the Village Headman, by 
contrast, maintains a traditional authoritarian role, di- 
recting commands in performance of duties and settling 
with customary conceptions of justice disputes which 
do not involve the Village Committee’Chairman. By 
allowing the Chairman to become honorary president, 
the Headman with the help of the head teacher 
organized a group to sponsor distribution of govern- 
ment-subsidized fertilizer, a Rural Development So- 
ciety, and a branch of the Lanka Mahila Samiti (Ceylon 
Women’s Institute) to teach basket weaving to village 
women.** These activities are clearly reflected in 
village opinion regarding these agencies to which dis- 


random samples. Since these comparisons are not directly 
germane to the central topic of investigation, measures of 
statistical significance are superfluous. 

82The Village Headman’s activities were directly observed 
during field work: settlement of minor squabbles; attendance at 
a Rural Development Society meeting; and a weaving class 
of the Lanka Mahila Samiti. For an account of the latter 
development in Ceylon, see Lorraine Senaratne (1956). 
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putes should be taken: the Conciliation Board operates 
with an apparent sense of justice under the Headman 
ind he is far more often trusted than are the police (6). 

Further contrasts with other villages show Gama to 
be consistently more traditional. For instance, more fre- 
juently these villagers say: there are no difficulties in 
making a living, in spite of their greater poverty (7) ; 
they had no occupational ambitions (8); that people 
voted in the last general election for personal qualities 
of the candidates rather than political policies; and 
that they hold less “radical’’ attitudes toward the 
present government (9). Perhaps, also, these villagers 
less often complain of harassment (where they have 
more reason to do so) because their customs tend to 
sanction this kind of treatment, although they admit 
of an average number of serious disputes with other 
villagers (10). 


ADU 


Although not originally selected as another village 
for study because it comes under the same Headman’s 
Division as Gama, a section of Adu is more differenti- 
ated than the neighborhoods of Gama and is treated 
here as a separate village. Its seventy citizens, mem- 
hers of the low Demala-Gattara caste, all live on an 
“island” of jungle growth accessible only by footpaths 
across paddy fields from Gama. For our purposes this 
enclave is referred to as the village of Adu, meaning 
“low” in the evaluative sense. Their caste name is one 
of the few having no occupational reference; as long 
as is known these people have been poor farmers 
ind day laborers.** Despite their possession of con- 
iderable highland, less than half as many as among 
he neighboring Goyigama own both paddy and high- 
and for the basis of a complete farming operation (3). 
(o their own disadvantage over the years, some of the 
addy land has been sold to Goyigama people. Now, 
hey work as share-croppers or are classed as unskilled 
borers (1), but since only one of the six surrounding 
states will hire Demala-Gattaras, fewer Adu people 
re employed for wages (2). Correspondingly, their 

‘tal monthly income is less than in other villages (4). 

Social rather than economic status, however, deter- 

lines the degradation of the Demala-Gattara. Beyond 
ie usual customs regulating intercaste relations in rural 
reas, Adu children are persona non grata in the Gama 

‘hool—they would not go for fear of assault. Some 
‘tend school in another village with other low-caste 

‘ople, but they do not progress as far as other 

illagers (5, the “standard” completed is far less). 

nwelcomed at the Gama temple where the priest 
fuses alms from Adu people, they worship in another 


‘’ Demala-Gattara means literally, “Tamil Outcastes,” the 
‘nificance of which is lost in history. They are today in 
ery way culturally and racially Sinhalese, including religion 
id language, and in the social sense they have a caste rela- 
‘onship to other Sinhalese (Ryan, 1953 (1): 135-137). The 
esent discussion is limited to the people of Adu. 


their customary role. 
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village. In fact, these people venture only cautiously 
into Gama territory to make purchases at nearby 
boutiques. The social isolation of Adu becomes ap- 
parent in the administration of government services. 
For example, never has the village been visited by a 
Public Health Inspector (his duty would require it) ; 
never has its petition for a cart path to the village been 
acknowledged; and it has no Rural Development So- 
ciety (nor do villagers belong to the Society in Gama 
in which they are nominally eligible for membership). 
This latter fact means they have received no govern- 
ment aid in building latrines, distribution of fertilizer, 
or sinking wells. 

Recently, Adu-Gama relations of latent hostility have 
flared into violence with a raid of Goyigama men into 
Adu. The occasion for this is directly related to the 
activities of the Committee Chairman from Gama who 
had used Demala-Gattara men for illegal toddy tap- 
ping ** and other criminal activities. Low-caste men 
found themselves too often criminally accused by the 
police, whereas Goyigama henchmen of the Chairman 
received protection. In a long story involving adultery 
and insults, the immediate reason for the raid appears 
to have been the refusal of Adu men to “work” for the 
Chairman, the leadership of Adu people by a Goyigama 
man of the opposing clique (who employs some Adu 
villagers on the estate he manages), and the inability 
of the Chairman to withstand challenge to his power. 
In this contest the Headman of Gama (also over Adu) 
has managed to remain neutral, as helpful as possible to 
the villagers of Adu, and he is one of the few persons 
in Gama who dares enter alone the “island” of Adu. 
The readiness of Adu villagers to trust the Headman 
and to distrust the police (6) is clearly a reaction to 
these conditions, whereas the Conciliation Board of the 
Rural Development Society is not available to them for 
settlement of disputes. 

Adu responses may be explained in terms of folk 
attitudes as well as their extreme degradation. This 
extreme hostility in intercaste relations is atypical of 
Ceylon, but the antagonism vis-a-vis the Demala-Gattara 
is not confined to those in Adu. Demala-Gattaras are 
proud people, always having been more aggressive than 
other low casts,** and elsewhere they are known to be 
criminals in conspiracy with upper-caste persons. 
Whatever the reasons, many of the Adu attitudes devi- 
ate widely from those of other villagers. The inutility 
of education and traditional attitudes no doubt explain 
why so many parents encourage their children to leave 
school (not shown in table), and although none of these 
respondents told us they had had no ambitions (8), 
most of them wanted to be unskilled laborers which is 
Morever, social deprivation 


34 The blossoms of the kitul palm are “tapped” for, juice from 
which toddy and arrack are made. 

35 One theory of their origin makes them the followers of 
a defeated king of ancient Ceylon; hence of “noble” descent 
according to some villagers of Adu. 
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TABLE 14 


COMPARATIVE DATA ON VILLAGE PROFILES 


Population, 19574 








Villages 


Gama Adu Hena 














Hendiya 
Total (estimated: males times two) 1,410 70 1,938 1,486 
Males, ages 15 and over 469 22 636 449 
Number in Village Samples, ages 17-62 38 9 24 31 
Square miles of land 2 — i a 1.2 
Characteristics Percentages? 
1. Occupational status unskilled laborer 42 56 29 23 
2. Employed for wages (inc. irregular employment; exc. students) 49 38 61 55 
3. Owns productive highland and paddy (inc. shares ownership with others) | 47 22 13 | 26 
4. Total monthly income Rs. 100 or more (exc. those not yet in labor market) | 14 0 29 33 
5. Some English-language education 13 11 25 | 32 
6. Fair treatmeni is not received from 
Headman 6 7 26 32 
Police | 51 75 5 | 39 
7. Claims no difficulty in making a living in his village 21 0 0 6 
8. Had no career ambitions | 20 0 | 11 
9. Political attitudes 
People voted for personal qualities of candidates | 60 44 48 32 
‘Radical’ attitude toward government policies 11 ; 42 | 19 
10. Personal disputes, harassment 
Admits having had “‘serious dispute” | 34 44 38 29 
Complaints of harassment | 34 89 46 | 48 
11. Would like to move from village 38 78 29 34 


* From census of males taken in this investigation. 
> Based on number in Village Samples, see app. A, table 53. 


persons of this village) ; data on Hendiya include the village of Aluth. 


seems not yet to have led many to radicalism (9), but 
there is a larger uncommitted number which may reflect 
low-caste apathy. Actually, they talk in terms of party 
issues in the support of candidates more often than in 
Gama, and this may be related to a unanimous opinion 
that it is difficult to make a living in Adu (7). Dis- 
content with conditions of living, however, is most evi- 
dent in complaints of harassment and to a less extent 
in the number of admitted serious disputes (10), usu- 
ally with people of Gama. The same protest is of 
course very clear from the incomparably large numbers 
who would be willing to leave the village should 
opportunities arise (11). 


HENA °6 


Some similarities of Hena and Hendiya may be con- 
sidered together in contrast to Gama. Neither has 
much surrounding land in rubber estates for employ- 
ment of unskilled labor. Both have some remaining 
basis in “rural” life with farming by cultivators or 
unskilled laborers, and while they have only a few 
scattered boutiques they both are located adjacent to 
bazaar areas of neighboring villages. This contact with 
commercial centers gives their populations greater 
opportunities for wage earners in semi-skilled and 


36 Hena means a “large highland field.” 





Data on Adu are for the Demala-Gattara caste (exclude other 


salaried employment (2, 1) not unlike that of large 
sections of the Low-country area. With fewer farmers 
who own both paddy and highland (3) there is an in- 
crease in the rural proletariat, which may in fact repre- 
sent greater security of livelihood than in an area where 
land fragmentation impoverishes everyone. Corre- 
sponding to these changes which have not progressed 
as far in more isolated villages like Gama, the extent 
of English-language education and size of incomes are 
greater in Hena and Hendiya (5, 4). While in Gama 
there are minimal differences in economic and _ social 
well-being—all families are destitute and debauched— 
the other villages still can boast of a few landlord fami- 
lies with more luxurious houses—families whose claim 
to political leadership is now in question or is being 
relinquished, but whose status can still command 
mahatmaya title (common form of honorable address). 

Not unrelated to these more urban conditions and 
extremes of wealth in Hena and Hendiya are excesses 
in political attitudes where radical movements have 
stimulated reaction of a more conservative character * 
and less tendency to support candidates in terms of 
personal qualifications (9). These villagers show 














37 All landlords in these villages belong to the U.N.P. con- 
servative party; their socio-economic orientations are so di- 
rected elsewhere that all meaningful social contact with villagers 
has ceased—they live in different worlds. 
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emancipation in professing to have had career ambitions 
(8); and likewise, though they have fewer objective 
reasons for finding conditions of living difficult, they 
make such claims (7) and complain of harassment 
(10). These comparative data no doubt reflect basic 
modifications underway in Low-country villages. 

The presence of more diversified pepulations and 
government agencies in Hena and Hendiya further 
testifies to their relative “urban” character. For ex- 
ample, among the two thousand people of Hena there 
are an appreciable number of newcomers who have 
recently bought land, and in addition to its lower-caste 
dhobes there are Salagama families (caste of cinnamon 
peelers, now mostly skilled and unskilled laborers) and 
several Roman Catholics belonging to the Tamil 
“community.” In Hena there is stationed a Public 
Health Inspector, a Public Health Nurse, and a Public 
Health Midwife who, with the aid of a government 
medical officer from outside, conduct maternity, well- 
baby, and child-welfare clinics. In private practice 
there are apothecaries and ayurvedic physicians. Hena 
hoasts of a post office, a railway station, a primary 
school, and a temple. Should these exaggerate the 
urban character of Hena, the village is without a police 
station, hospital, dispensary, junior or secondary school, 
or electricity, and the small railway line is all but 
unused, 

Hena is nevertheless different from Hendiya in that 
field investigation soon discovered village officials com- 
pletely corrupted. (It was selected for its high crime 
rate.) Upon retirement of the former Headman— 
member of the gentry, a true mahatmaya—a poor vil- 
lager was appointed by the conservative government to 
he vacancy, and his brother, formerly a servant and 
ecretary of local landlords and conservative politicians, 
ucceeded in election to be Village Committee Member. 
»y virtue of neither wealth nor personal esteem among 
illagers can these brothers attain a status commensurate 
vith their official positions. The Committee Member, 

near alcoholic, is visibly unable to enjoy proper 

cognition in his operation of village affairs. Whether 
rom these or other factors, Hena now has its two 
ical politicians involved with organized thievery—the 
ommittee Member has direct contact with the “gang,” 
hile the Headman specializes in securing police 

‘otection and false accusations. 

Stealing was characteristic of this area for some 

ne, but its “official” sanction has protected local 

tizens from thefts only to extend its operation to 
stant areas. The activity now divides the village into 
iques, with corrupt officials exercising power through 
eir control of the Rural Development Society. The 
ter clique, unlike the Chairman’s henchmen of Gama, 
oids physical violence by maintaining its position 
ith economic sanctions and threats of “legal” action. 
le new type of power commands respect through fear 
a power sarcastically likened by one respondent to 
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Radala Balaya (power that was wielded by lords of 
yore). Lac! of faith in the Headman derives from his 
role in crime, but from fear and membership in his 
clique the majority of interviewees do not question his 
fair treatment (6). 


HENDIYA 


Hendiya, signifying “crossroads” in Sinhalese, is 
smaller (only 1,500 people) and less densely settled 
than Hena.** As field observations or quantitative data 
indicate, however, it would be difficult to say that one 
is more urban than the other. The open countryside 
of Hendiya is exposed to the counter-influence of 
greater dependence on its adjacent bazaar. Hendiya 
enjoys the same government services as the former 
place; likewise within a few miles by bus and hard- 
surfaced road, a hospital, police station and courts may 
be found. Without a railroad station, it does have a 
secondary school accessible in the connecting village ; 
and without a temple of its own that is functioning, 
Hendiya people have the choice of two close at hand. 
Typical of the Low-country area, both Hena and 
Hendiya are contiguous with other villages, and 
whether the school or temple are in one or the next 
village it little matters. Class, caste, and other factional 
lines are of greater importance than place in determin- 
ing these associations. The populations of the two 
villages are similarly diversified and dominated by the 
Goyigama caste. In addition to the village dhobe fami- 
lies, Hendiya has twelve Navandanna households 
(artisan caste, smiths of all types). These people do 
some blacksmithing, but otherwise enter the market of 
unskilled labor at considerable disadvantage, unlike the 
higher-caste Salagama people in Hena. 

If there is a significant socio-economic difference be- 
tween the two villages, Hendiya is more prosperous. 
This appears to follow from the presence of wealthy 
landlord families, eleven people possessing cars besides 
three lorries and a van that are owned by villagers. 
Comparative data of table 14 bear this out. In 
Hendiya there are fewer unskilled laborers and wage 
employees (1, 2), while there are more persons possess- 
ing both high and low land for cultivation, enjoying 
high incomes and better educations (3, 4, 5). 

In view of the foregoing it is relevant that Hendiya 
was selected because of its low rate of recorded crime, 
though subsequently more was discovered and the rate 
was higher several years ago. Hendiya, however, re- 
mains freer from crime than Gama, Adu, or Hena; 
fewer persons admit having had serious disputes (10) ; 
and political radicalism is less developed than in Hena 

38 The Headman’s Division of Hendiya includes two villages, 
Hendiya proper and Aluth (“new”), named here for its govern- 
ment settlement scheme. For the reason that there are few 
distinguishing characteristics that are meaningful for our pur- 
poses, and that socially and politically they act as one village, 


they are so considered here. All comments and data of this 
section refer collectively to the total Headman’s Division. 
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(9). Nevertheless, Hendiya and Hena have parallel 
forces at work; similar proportions complain of harass- 
ment and would like to leave the village (10, 11). 
Moreover, the numbers in Hendiya who claim difficul- 
ties in making a living (7) portray the existence of an 
impoverished rural proletariat. 

Local government is a distinctive feature of Hendiya. 
Its Village Committee Member and Chairman is one 
of the local landlords and a true mahatmaya, As a per- 
sonal benefactor to the area for contributions to its 
school, temple, and weaving center, the Chairman has 
led an aggressive policy in the Committee for village 
development including construction of a center for 
clinics and better distribution of milk for children. 
Moreover, Hendiya is fortunate for the qualities of its 
Headman. A man of a former landlord family whose 
father was also a village benefactor, he is of modest 
means, retired from the Civil Service. Apparently he 
has resisted pressure for collusion with robbers of the 
area, and his efforts have contributed to the Rural 
Development Society, its weaving center, and Concilia- 
tion Board. 

One reason why more interviewees in Hendiya than 
in any other village distrust the Headman (6)*® is based 
on his acquisition of land through purchase and litiga- 
tion. This falls into a traditional pattern of village 
attitudes where a man inheriting landed wealth is highly 
esteemed ; one improving his lot in the midst of landless 
villagers provokes strong jealousy. Furthermore, dis- 
trust likely derives from the factionalism that is every- 
where present. Politics (the Headman is U.N.P. and 
the majority of villagers are M.E.P.), the Headman’s 
attempt to enforce liquor laws, and rivalry between the 
temples and nonworshipers all create dissension in the 
local population. 

To study these villages is to view some basic trans- 
formations in the folk way of life—from isolation to 
urban contacts, the dominance of cultivation to an 
economy of wage labor, traditional to secular beliefs, 
ascription of status to a system of achievement. Re- 
sponses to these conditions may be expected to vary— 
from complete breakdown of social control and the rule 
of force, to systems of more sophisticated but illegal 
relations, and finally to those villages where, in spite of 
all drawbacks, from either extraordinary leadership or 
a modicum of prosperity, enough of the old authori- 
tarian rule embellished with modern policies is able to 
provide a semblance of vincible control. There are 
nevertheless parallels among these reactions. In regard 
to personal difficulties in making a living, reasons for 
leaving school, bases for disputes, attitudes toward 
religion, or emergence of politically “liberal’’ attitudes, 
the villages are not dissimilar, Even Hendiya re- 
sembles Gama rather than Hena in crimes of personal 
assault. In what ways are the strains of the momentous 


89 Sampling could explain the deviation from Hena, but one 
might expect it to be significant and in the opposite direction. 
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transition underway leading to crime? 
ecological patterning of deviant and conforming be- 
havior and of contrasts by status and attitudes will 
suggest answers to the question. 


V. THE ECOLOGY OF CRIME 
AND SUICIDE 


An understanding of deviant behavior depends in 
part on knowledge of its relative magnitude and the 
distribution of its incidence within the population as 
well as trends in its frequency over the years. Since 
variations in social conditions are often associated with 
territorial locations, spacial differences in incidence may 
be indicative of social explanations. In any event, 
ecological variations provide facts that require explana- 
tion, and at the same time they may indicate areas for 
application of practical remedial programs. Further- 
more, if it can be established that these differences are 
other than mere random fluctuations in individual be- 
havior, support is developed for the proposition that 
deviance is fully understood only as it is placed in the 
context of the social life in which it occurs. With these 
general considerations in mind, this chapter provides 
an ecological survey of crime and suicide in Ceylon. 

The study of most forms of deviant behavior is 
handicapped by inaccurate data in regard to its inci- 
dence. Records on convictions and commitments of 
criminals, for instance, measure only a small proportion 
of total crime. In most cases, over half of the perpe- 
trators of crime go unapprehended, and of those brought 
into custody, many fail for various reasons to be suc- 
cessfully prosecuted. The crimes reported to the police 
are regarded as the best available source of crime 
statistics for an index of its total incidence. Comparable 
to the Uniform Crime Reports published by the Federal 
sureau of Investigation in the United States, the na- 
tional Police Service of Ceylon issues annual reports 
on the incidence of grave crimes based on crimes known 
to the police. The fact that the latter is a single nation- 
wide police administration the development of which 
has received considerable attention over the years leads 
one to accept its figures as a rough guide to the relative 
incidence of different types of serious crime in the 
political divisions of the island.’ 

Several characteristics of these annual crime figures 
of Ceylon point to their relative reliability. Like the 
Uniform Crime Reports, they record only serious crime 
—a type of crime that is more likely to be reported 
than misdemeanor or minor offenses such as petty theft 
and liquor law violations. It is also to be noted that 
several of these reported crimes have ceased to show 
such a pronounced upward trend as was_ recorded 
earlier in this and during the last century, and cur- 


1See chapter IV, section “Law and Agencies of Control,” 
for description of the Ceylon Police Service. By contrast, the 
F.B.I. is a data-collecting agency from several thousand police 
systems for reports on the incidence of crime. 
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rently to manifest cyclical variations which cannot be 
explained by any known administrative policies. This 
may indicate that the recording of offenses has ap- 
proached the true incidence of these crimes.* Further- 
more, police data on homicides consistently show 
higher rates than those recorded by cause of death in 
the Registrar General’s report—a fact that suggests 
more complete enumeration by the police. 

Anyone acquainted with crime reporting, however, 
knows that such figures must underenumerate total of- 
fenses, and that some crimes are more reliably reported 
than others. The author would judge that in both the 
United States and Ceylon data on homicides closely 
approximate their true extent, but as one looks to 
property crimes and sex offenses, underenumeration 
most certainly increases, and the magnitude of this 
error is difficult to assess. Knowledge of village condi- 
tions in Ceylon furnishes evidence of serious crimes that 
go unreported as well as of false charges of serious 
crime (the latter is undoubtedly less frequent). Never- 
theless, gross and consistent differences between regions 
of the United States such as the Deep South and the 
New England States may be taken to reflect real dif- 
ferences in the true amount of crime. Analogous 
contrasts are present in Ceylon. 


THE MAGNITUDE OF THE PROBLEM— 
CROSS-CULTURAL COMPARISONS 


Ceylon’s crime picture may be presented initially 
with the record for the fifteen grave crimes. Table 15 
gives the absolute numbers of these cases reported and 
the incidence of suicide and certain white-collar crimes 
in 1957, along with their respective rates per 100,000 
persons in a population of nearly nine million.* <A 
total of approximately 20,000 cases of grave crime have 
been annually recorded in recent years, giving a rate 
of 213 in 1957. The list of grave crimes of course 
reflects administrative and political decisions as to 
what offenses constitute serious abridgment of public 
welfare and the body politic, which in varying degrees 
‘eceive public support. Homicide and its attempt, the 
‘erious economic crimes, and rape are widely regarded 
n urban and village areas as wrongful acts.* Cattle 
stealing and bicycle theft were selected for special legis- 
ation in a country where conditions make these offenses 
n unusual problem. It is probably true that infanticide 
a few of such cases are included in the homicide 
igures), exposure of children, and cases of physical 
ssault, such as grievous hurt and hurt by knife, are 
‘ss strongly condemned in the lower social classes and 
ome village areas than in the upper classes and urban 


*The recorded upward trend may indicate a true increase. 
ee discussion of trends in the following two sections. 

‘A population base of 100,000 is used for the computation 
i all rates throughout this study, unless otherwise noted. 

*See chapter IV, section “Criminal Law and Its Enforce- 
lent,” for a discussion of the historical development of the 
enal code of Ceylon. 
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centers. Riot is singled out in the code as an offense 
which becomes a particular “problem” for political 
administration in an unstable social order as well as 
for its innocent victims. At the same time, the char- 
acter of the latter behavior makes successful prosecution 
and finding individual responsibility particularly dif- 
ficult, probably leading to excessive underenumeration.® 

The statistical description of reported crime from 
official sources is completed by the inclusion in table 15 
of white-collar crimes, that is, cases of bribery and 
fraud, including in the latter category cheating, criminal 
misappropriation, forgery, breach of trust (embezzle- 
ment), and falsification of accounts. This type of 
misconduct has a peculiar position in a country such 
as Ceylon in which there is a desire to emulate the 
British with its reputation for high standards of civil- 
service administration and also the emergence of a 
large class of civil servants more easily tempted by 
such crime.® Although the table frequencies indicate 
that these offenses are about equal in number to 
homicide, official reports on the former are too un- 
reliable to judge its true extent, or even to compute 
its rate. 

The magnitude of a crime problem is all but 
meaningless except in terms of its relative extent— 
relative to public expectations for crime or relative to 
its extent in other countries. In regard to the former 
criteria, public pronouncements by politicians, educa- 
tional and religious leaders in Ceylon have expressed 
deep concern for what is considered an excessive num- 
ber of homicides. These opinions received wide pub- 
licity in the Sinhalese, Tamil, and English press in 
recent years, particularly during the 2,500th Buddha 
Jayanti celebrations of 1956 out of respect for The 
Buddha’s condemnation of all killing. These state- 
ments, in fact, have often incorrectly assumed that 
Ceylon has the highest homicide rate in the world (see 
below, table 17). Economic crimes, however, have not 
received such public disapproval, and it may be ob- 
served that all citizens among village and urban dwellers 
tacitly assume as a matter of natural order of things 
that property will be stolen, consequently leading to 
what is perhaps an excess of precautionary measures 
to guard against such misadventure.’ There is also 
a tendency among the upper classes to assume that the 
poor and lower-caste persons are prone to commit 
crime of all types—an attitude that is found comfortable 
to hold where such a chasm of status and wealth 
divides the people, and one which is incongruous with 
the current disposition to romanticize about the peaceful 
villager. 

If one were to generalize about villager attitudes 





5 The author had occasion to investigate a case of riot in 
which prosecution failed. There is, however, an amazing annual 
consistency in the number of cases of riot. 

6 See chapter IV, section “Folkways of Favoritism.” 

7See comment on this attitude in Ryan and Straus (1954: 
191-192). 
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TABLE 15 


INCIDENCE OF GRAVE CRIMES, WHITE-COLLAR CRIMES AND 
SUICIDE, CEYLON, 1957 


Rate 
Deviant Behavior Number (per 100,000) 
Crimes against persons 
Homicide 527 5.9 
Attempted homicide 232 2.6 
Grievous hurt 2,293 25.7 
Hurt by knife 3,425 38.4 
Subtotal 6,477 72.6 
Crimes against property 
Robbery 1,156 12.9 
Burglary* 3,524 39.5 
Cattle stealing 1,029 11.5 
Theft of property & receiving 
stolen property over Rs. 20. 4,701 52.6 
Theft of bicycles & receiving 
stolen bicycles 1123 12.6 
Subtotal 11,531 129.1 
Sex Crimes 
Rape 99 1.1 
Unnatural offense 37 
Grave Crimes not classified above 
Abduction 195 2.2 
Arson 566 6.3 
Exposure of children & con- 
cealment of birth 36 4 
Riot 80 9 
Total Grave Crimes 19,021 213.0 
White-collar crimes (bribery & 
fraud)» 553 -— 
Suicide 696 7.8 


Source: Adapted from Ceylon Police Service (annual report), 
1957: appendices 2, 11, 16, 25. Rates are based on estimated 
mid-year population of 8,929,000. 

®“Burglary” throughout this study includes “breaking and 
entering’’ with or without stealing. 

b Bribery complaints to ‘Bribery X Branch”’ (424) and fraud 
reported to C.I.D. (including cheating, criminal misappropria- 
tion, forgery, breach of trust, falsification of accounts, etc., 129 
cases). With wide variation from year to year, the officially 
reported white-collar crimes bear no relation to their total inci- 
dence—no rate is computed for these offenses. 


toward crime, it would be to say that it is accepted 
as fate. Some villagers believe there are more criminals 
in their locality than in other places, but this never 
leads to local initiative in crime-prevention programs. 
Wealthy persons do what they can to protect them- 
selves against theft and they still enjoy sufficient respect 
to be safe from personal assaults. The Precepts against 
evil conduct are recited in bana service by the priests, 
but otherwise local Buddhist organization is not con- 
cerned with crime.* It will be recalled that when 


8In bana preaching and in answer to our question in one 
village the priest refused to commit himself regarding local 
organized crime. 
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village interviewees were asked, “What are the worst 
things a man can do?” all but 16 per cent referred to 
serious or grave crimes.® Knowledge that crime is 
considered wrongful behavior is universal, but response 
to it appears to remain at the cognitive level. Action 
to stop crime when a man is caught in the act of 
assaulting, burglary, or robbery is unusual, even in a 
gathering of many villagers. The attitude is often one 
of indifference or curiosity, that it is none of their busi- 
ness.'° To the villager, crime is like the weather; it 
cannot be changed; it is not a problem that is getting 
out of hand. 

Returning to table 15, it will be noted that Ceylon 
is a country having almost equal amounts of homicide 
and suicide with rates approximately 6 per 100,000 
population. It may be significant that the rate for total 
crimes against property is less than double that for 
crimes against persons, and rape is an unusually rare 
offense. ; 

How do frequencies of these crimes in Ceylon com- 
pare with other countries? Taking first the acts of 
homicide and suicide for which data are most reliable 
and comparable cross-culturally, average annual rates 
for the years between 1951 and 1956 have been com- 
puted for thirty-six nations with available information 
and grouped in table 16. Countries are classed as 
having “moderate” homicide rates which fall within 
the 25th middle percentile range; and those with 
“high” and “low” rates fall above and below the middle 
range, respectively. The average homicide rates appear 
in parentheses after the country’s name, while countries 
are ranked by average suicide rates within each of the 
homicide categories. The median homicide rate for the 
thirty-six countries is 1.7; for suicide it is 8.5. 

The relative magnitude of Ceylon’s homicide and 
suicide problem can now be empirically assessed among 
a number of the countries of the world. The average 
homicide rate of 4.3 places her among “high” rate 
countries,’ considerably above the median. Ceylon 





® See chapter III, section “Religion of the Villager.” 

10 A general tendency to ignore the serious difficulties of 
others has been commented on before by Ryan and Straus 
(1954: 190-191). In one murder scene visited by the author 
the victim received many knife wounds in a fight lasting for 
some time on a door step of an estate line house. Though it 
was viewed by many estate workers, there was no record of 
anyone attempting to stop the fight. 

11 Ceylon’s average homicide rate is based on data from 
volumes of the Demographic Yearbook of the United Nations 
(as for other countries) which in turn come from statistics 
on causes of death published by the Registrar-General of 
Ceylon. These figures are consistently lower by about one 
per 100,000 than those from the Inspector-General of Police. 
Where possible, the author has used the police data in subse- 
quent analysis, which he believes to be more accurate, even 
though they are based on number of incidents which should be 
less than the number of deaths from homicides. These varia- 
tions, however, do not alter general conclusions drawn from the 
data. The rates of these countries, particularly in the case 
of Egypt, reflect underenumeration, but the true rates would 
not seriously change the general rank order of most countries. 
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has claimed for herself one of the highest homicide rates 
because the comparison previously has been made with 
European countries. It is of interest to note that no 
European countries fall in the “high” rate category, 
and except for the United States all countries in this 
category can be classified as industrially underdevel- 
oped. A prediction would be that, as more such under- 
developed countries make comparable statistics avail- 
able, they will be shown to exhibit relatively high 
homicide rates, making Ceylon less extreme in this 
regard. These homicide data strongly suggest a rela- 
tionship between industrial and commercial develop- 
ment and the frequency of homicide. Even though 
the possible exceptions to this generalization in the 
examples of the United States, Singapore, and Ireland, 
for instance, can be explained by special circumstances, 
the relationship may be only indirect, or social as well 
as economic conditions may have their influence. 
Turning to variations in the incidence of suicide, we 
find that an entirely different rank-ordering of these 
thirty-six countries obtains. Near the top of the three 
lists of countries in table 16 where the suicide rates 
are low there is a tendency for these nations to repre- 
sent industrially underdeveloped areas. With few ex- 
ceptions, they are Catholic countries. These data recall 
Durkheim’s analysis of religion and suicide, and likely 
of greater significance his observation on the inverse 
relationship between suicide and homicide.’* Ceylon is 


12 Suicide, trans. by John A. Spaulding and George Simpson, 
351, Glencoe, Illinois, 1951. 
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similar to the United States in exhibiting an over-all 
high homicide rate, but rather than manifesting infre- 
quent suicides, these rates of the two countries are close 
to the median of all thirty-six countries. 

For reasons of differing legal definitions of crime as 
well as variations in the willingness of the public to 
report crime, cross-cultural comparisons on the extent 
of crime for other than homicides are seriously un- 
reliable. It would appear unreasonable to attempt 
comparisons between countries as different as are 
Ceylon and the United States. In view of the facts that 
these two countries have comparable penal codes, both 
derived from British law, and that both countries have 
made reasonable progress in the direction of standard 
administrative procedures in nationwide crime report- 
ing, the crude comparisons indicated in table 17, with 
the exceptions noted, probably make more meaningful 
the magnitude of Ceylon’s crime problem. If for no 
other purpose, these statistics for the two countries pro- 
vide an index of serious crime as the agencies of law 
enforcement are made aware of the problem. 

An entirely reliable comparison can be made from 
table 17 between Ceylon’s homicide rate and that 
for selected sections of the United States population. 
Ceylon’s rate has two to four times higher (a socially 
significant difference) than for New England cities or 
for the United States Caucasian race, and equally lower 
than for cities of the East South Central region or 
“other” (mostly Negro) races—another example of 
the possible influence of economic development. An 


TABLE 16 


Cross-CULTURAL COMPARISONS OF HOMICIDE AND SUICIDE 
(Rates per 100,000 population)* 





























High Homicide Rate> Moderate Homicide Rate> Low Homicide Rate> 
Country Suicide Rate Country | Suicide Rate Country Suicide Rate 
Egypt (3.5) = Poland (1.2) 5.6 Ireland (.4) 2.3 
Mexico (39.1) 1.1 Italy (1.9) | 6.5 North Ireland (.5) 3.4 
Columbia (32.7) 12 Portugal (1.4) 9.7 Spain (1.1) 5.9 
Taiwan (23.0) 2.0 Australia (1.5) 10.4 Scotland (.7) 6.0 
Costa Rica (4.1) 2.8 Singapore (1.9) 11.4 Netherlands (.6) 6.2 
Guatemala (6.7) 2.8 Finland (3.1) | 17.9 Canada (1.1) 7.2 
Dominican Rep. (4.9) ae Hungary (2.1) 19.3 Norway (.4) ia 
Chile (9.1) 4.5 Japan (2.2) 212 England, Wales (.7) 10.7 
CEYLON (4.3) 7. Switzerland (1.2) 21.7 Belgium (.8) i3.5 
U.S.A. (4.8) 10.1 Austria (1.2) 23.1 France (.7) 15.6 
Hawaii (4.1) 10.5 Sweden (.7) i ie 
Uruguay (4.7) 44.2 West Germany (1.0) 18.6 
Puerto Rico (7.3) 12.4 Denmark (.9) 23.4 








Median rates for 36 countries: homicide, 1.7; suicide, 8.5 





Source: Complied from United Nations, Demographic Yearbook, 3-9 issues, New York, 1951-1957. 


* Rates are based on average rates for two to five years as available between 1951 and 1956, eliminating years with gross internal 


listurbances, i.e., Hungary, 1956, and war conditions. 


» Average homicide rates appear within parentheses. Those countries within the middle 25th percentile range of the array of 
‘verage homicide rates are classed as having a ‘‘moderate’’ homicide rate; ‘‘high” and “low” categories include countries on either 
side of this range, respectively. Countries are ranked by suicide average rates within each homicide category. 
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TABLE 17 


COMPARATIVE RATES FOR MAJOR CRIMES AND SUICIDE IN CEYLON AND SELECTED AREAS OF THE UNITED StTaTEs, 1957 
(Rates per 100,000 population) 


Crimes* Ceylon 
Urban 
Homicide 5.9 5.1 
Assault 67 90 
Against persons—total 73 95 
Robbery 13 64 
Burglary 39 503 
Theft 77 1,573 
Against Property—-total 129 2,140 
Rape 1 15 
Suicide 7.8 


United States of America 


Cities of Region 


ek ee, Race 
Rural as ee ee ee 
New England : pau | Caucasian Other 
4.6 1.4 1.3 2.3° 23.3" 
41 22 114 — 
46 23 125 - — 
19 20 43 — -- 
283 330 =| ~— «549 | same 
515 1,072 1,318 ~ ~~ 
817 1,422 1,910 — — 
14 — —- - 
9.3¢ 7.2° 10.8¢ 3.8° 


Sources: Adapted from Ceylon Police Service (annual report), 1957: appendices 2, 11; Federal Brueau of Investigation, Uniform 
crime reports (annual bulletin), 1957: tables 30, 32, 34, Washington, 1958. 


®* Homicide—-for Ceylon, culpable homicide including murder, and for the United States, murder including nonnegligent man- 
slaughter, are equivalents. Assault—Ceylon: attempted homicide, hurt by knife, grievous hurt; United States: assault with intent 


to kill, assault using dangerous weapons. 


Excludes simple assault, assault and battery, fighting, etc. Theft—Ceylon: theft of 


property over Rs. 20, theft of bicycles, cattle stealing; United States: larceny (including theft $50 over and under), auto theft. Ex- 
cludes fraud, embezzlement, ‘‘con’’ games, forgery, worthless checks, etc. _Rape—includes statutory and attempted rape. 


» New England region: Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut. 


Alabama, Kentucky, Mississippi, Tennessee. 
© Data for 1956. 


By regions, rates are for total area including urban and rural areas. 


are intraracial; most of ‘‘other’”’ races are Negroes. 


unusual consistency exists throughout the table in com- 
paring homicide rates with corresponding total rates for 
serious crimes against persons, with the latter remain- 
ing approximately twelve times the frequency of homi- 
cide. This suggests a greater reliability than might 
otherwise be expected in the reporting of serious 
assault incidents which do not result in homicide, or 
that homicide rates are a rather good index of aggres- 
sion against other persons.'* 

Of equal interest are contrasts between economic 
crimes in the two cultures, although here it must be 
admitted that underreporting makes at best only the 
roughest comparisons possible. Even though the crime 
of theft in Ceylon technically includes property of only 
20 rupees in value (about $4.00), theft rates are un- 
questionably low estimates of the true amount, prob- 
ably more so than any comparable rates for the United 
States. There are, nevertheless, several additional 
clear consistencies in these figures of table 17. Not 
only are property crimes as a whole always more 


13 The urban-rural breakdown for the United States as a 
whole tends to be unreliable because these categories include 
such heterogeneous sections of the country. The table varies 
from usual practice by excluding rape from crimes against 
persons and arson from crimes against property as these two 
offenses differ widely in social and psychological characteristics 
from these respective general categories of crime. Rape and 
arson, however, are relatively infrequent in both countries, and 
arson is not separately listed in Uniform Crime Reports. 


East South Central: 


National Office of Vital Statistics, Vital statistics of the United States, 1956 1: tables BQ, BT, Washington, 1958. 


By race, homicide rates are for victims, but viturally all incidents 


common than the composite rates for crimes against 
persons, but robbery to burglary to theft rates, respec- 
tively, increase in Ceylon and in all sections of the 
United States. Further, rates for robbery (involving 
personal attack for economic gain) are in every case 
lower than total rates for crimes against persons. The 
conclusion is warranted that the various rates reflect 
differences in the nature of these crimes wherever they 
occur rather than mere fluctuations in unreliable data. 
The fact that in Ceylon the total amount of serious 
economic crime is less than twice the composite rate 
for crimes against persons, while this ratio varies from 
15 to over 60 in various sections of the United States, 
suggests a cultural or social difference. Comparatively 
speaking, Ceylon’s crime problem is one of personal 
assault; crime of the United States is more character- 
istically economic in nature. The generalization re- 
ceives more support from evidence that these rates for 
rural and less-industrialized sections of the United 
States fall closer to the corresponding ones for Ceylon. 
We shall want to know whether these rural-urban dif- 
ferences still pertain in the ecological distribution of 
crime in Ceylon. , 

Assuming the figures of table 17 are reliable, rape 
is a more serious problem in the United States, as are 
burglary and theft. This may be a significant cultural 
difference, because it is not a rural-urban contrast in 
the United States. The low incidence in Ceylon could 
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be attributed to the custom of giving girls rather 
watchful supervision after attaining puberty. The un- 
reliability of these data, however, preclude speculation, 
and sex crime in Ceylon has not been analyzed in this 
study. 


TRENDS IN CRIME AND SUICIDE IN CEYLON 


Data on general trends over the years form another 
source of information in the analysis of deviant be- 
havior. Here the problem of unreliability from under- 
reporting is amplified since it would be reasonable to 
expect a progressive improvement in enumeration. An 
observed increase in rates may be derived from more 
complete reporting, or there may be an actual increase 
in frequency of incidents. Increases and decreases in 
crime and suicide are important for analysis because 
Ceylon has experienced a continual process of urbaniza- 
tion and a growing influence of Western culture. An 
estimate of their reliability follows a presentation of 
the basic data. 

3ritish interest in the collection of population data 
and vital statistics was felt early in this small and 
wealthy former colony. Consequently, the series on 
causes of death, including deaths from homicide and 
suicide, go back a surprising number of years for this 
agricultural country. The data from 1880 to 1957 are 
recorded in table 18 as average rates for three-year 
periods, for every third year beginning in 1881. This 
abbreviated form of presentation minimizes annual 
fluctuations and points up the trends with which we 


TABLE 18 


TRENDS IN HOMICIDE AND SUICIDE, 
CEYLON, 1880-1957 
(Three-year average rates per 100,000 population) 


3-Year Averages 3-Year Averages 
__| Mid-Year of 
| 3-Yr. Period 


Mid-Year of 
3-Yr. Period 





Homicide Suicide | Homicide* | Suicide 

1881 1.1 2.8 1920 4.9 5.4 
1884 7 3.0 1923 4.7 4.8 
1887 2.0 3.6 1926 4.6 5.1 
1890 2.2 2.9 1929 | 5.2 | 5.2 
1893 2.6 3.2 1932 6.4 6.3 
1896 3.7 3.2 1935 | 61 | 66 
1899 3.5 0) 1938 5.8 6.9 
1902 3.7 4.1 1941 6.4 6.5 
1905 4.3 4.1 1944 | 7.6 6.2 
1908 4.4 oo 1947 | $s 6.0 
1911 4.4 51 | 1950 | 4.0 7.0 
1914 ae |.lUCSe 1953 4.4 7.3 

7.6 


1917 4.1 3.1 1956 4.2 


Source: Adapted from Ceylon Department of the Registrar- 
eneral (annual reports), for appropriate years. 


* Beginning with 1938, the homicide rates include a few legal 
xecutions; without these, the rates would be about two-tenths 
wer. Average rate for 1956 is based on two years, 1955-1956. 
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TABLE 19 


TRENDS IN GRAVE CRIMES AND SUICIDE, 
CEYLON, 1939-1957 
(Rates per 100,000 population) 














Total Cries Dates Crimes Against Property 

Date | Suicide| Grave 

| Crime® 

Homicide | Assault | Robbery | Burglary| Totale 
1939 | 6.6 281 6.1 80 22 61 176 
1940 | 6.3 285 7.4 79 21 64 182 
1941 | 6.9 294 6.3 78 21 72 194 
1942 | 6.2 | 343 7.7 82 23 80 236 
1943 | 6.6 | 464 8.5 93 29 106 345 

| 
1944 | 6.3 539 9.8 98 | 36 124 412 
1945 | 5.8 481 9.1 90 34 112 362 
1946 | 5.9 487 8.1 83 33 113 379 
1947 | 5.8 | 410 8.1 92 35 92 291 
1948 | 6.3 347 6.5 78 28 77 247 
1949 | 6.7 294 ne 70 22 63 205 
1950 | 6.9 267 5.0 65 18 59 184 
1951 | 7.4 234 4.9 | 66 15 48 151 
1952 | 6.9 226 3.2 62 12 43 147 
1953 | 7.0 221 5.3 68 12 41 137 
1954| 8.0 | 235 | 5.9 69 13 45 150 
1955 | 7.0 | 211 5.4 65 11 41 131 
19561 7.8 | 263 1 Sia 66 14 55 157 
1957 | 8.0 213 5.9 67 13 39 129 





























Sources: Adapted from Ceylon Police Service (annual reports), 
1956: app. 2; ibid., 1957: app. 2; Ceylon Department of the 
Registrar-General (annual reports), for appropriate years. 
Rates based on estimates of mid-year population by the Depart- 
ment of Census and Statistics. 


® Includes all 15 officially designated grave crimes. 

b Includes attempted homicide, hurt by knife, grievous hurt. 

© Includes robbery, burglary, theft of property over Rs. 20, 
theft of bicycles, cattle theft. 


are presently interested. The general and consistent 
upward trend for both series is clearly evident, except 
for the considerable decline in homicide rates beginning 
in 1947, 

A crime series including comparable information on 
the fifteen grave crimes goes back to 1939. For these 
data on crime reported to the police, annual’ rates 
have been computed for total grave crime and for 
selected offenses. These rates appear in table 19 along 
with suicide rates from the records on vital statistics.** 
Although annual variations occur in suicide rates, the 
upward secular trend is still evident. In all the crime 
series, in both crimes against persons and against 
property, a peak was reached during the war years, 
particularly in 1944, The cyclical change is very much 
apparent, the reasons for which will be subsequently 
discussed. For the present it may be observed that a 


14 These homicide rates from police data are higher than 
those of the Department of the Registrar-General from which 
the averages of table 18 were computed. See text and footnote 
comment regarding table 16. Annual and cyclical variations in 
the two homicide series, however, follow each other. 
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definite and continual increase in crime, at least since 
1939 is not apparent. This contrasts with much public 
opinion in Ceylon which is often based on year to year 
comparisons or on the absolute frequencies without 
allowing for the increase in population. 

The cyclical variation in the crime data, other than 
annual fluctuations and without any known changes in 
policies of administration, suggests that they reflect 
changes in the true amount of these crimes. This is 
implicit also in the suicide rates from data on vital 
statistics, for the same source (Registrar-General) has 
recorded a cyclical variation for homicides, and a cycle 
which corresponds with homicide rates from_ police 
reports. In fact, analysis by cycles for homicides can 
be carried back to about 1920, and the data on burglary 
show similar fluctuations for the available data since 
1930. It is therefore reasonable to rely on these 
trend data beginning during the 1920's, but prior to 
then it cannot be concluded that all the increase in 
homicide and suicide rates reflects a real increase in 
incidents. 


AREA VARIATIONS 


Area variations in the frequency of deviant behavior 
are here considered cues to its understanding. Rates 
for these types of behavior are far from being evenly 


TABLE 20 


CRIME AND SUICIDE IN COLOMBO MUNICIPALITY AND 
THE PROVINCES OF CEYLON, 1953 


(Five-year average rates per 100,000 population*) 


Crimes Against | Crimes Against Property 


ie dad Persons 
Municipality and | Suicide 
Provinces mana side ead 


Homicide} Assault} Robbery| Burglary! Total 


| 
| 


Maritime region 





Colombo | 721 36 115 24 | 70 475 
Western Prov. | 
exc. Colombo | 8.2 | 60 | 76) 13 | 46 | 142 

Southern | 6.4 6.6 | 77 17 46 | 131 

North-Western | 6.8 6.9 | 62 9 | 32 99 

Sabaragamuwa | ta 2 71 2 | &3 122 

Eastern | 6.9 | 5.8 74 | 31 52 243 
Interior region 

Central | 69] 2.2 38 6 36 | «(83 

Uva | 60) 35 | 33] 7 | 32 | 8 

North-Central | 7.0 64 | 53 | 14 | 74 | 238 
Ceylon Tamils 

Northern 1 139 5.8 75 9 28 120 
Ceylon Total 7.7) 54 | 66 | 13 | 44 | 143 


| 


Sources: Adapted from Ceylon Police Service (annual re- 
ports), 1951-1955; Ceylon Department of the Registrar-General 
(annual reports), 1951, 1953-1956. 

« Average rates are based on the years of the above reports on 
crimes and suicides (by place of residence), respectively. Popu- 
lation bases are from census of 1953. Definitions of assault and 
total crimes against property are the same as in table 19. 
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distributed throughout the island. In table 20 and on 
map 2 these variations are reported for the City of 
Colombo and the nine provinces of Ceylon, areas for 
which these data are most readily available and 
reliable.’® 

Colombo is the largest city and the focus of Western 
influence. Looking across the table for this area, it 
is seen to have, as might be anticipated, by far the 
highest rate for total crimes against property, a category 
including, in addition to robbery and burglary, mainly 
theft. It has robbery and burglary rates almost twice 
as high as the average for Ceylon. On the contrary, 
Colombo’s homicide rate is relatively low (a reliable 
figure—see above footnote), the validity of which can- 
not be explained away by the accessibility of medical 
facilities, because its rate for attempted homicide is also 
one of the lowest in the country.’® These assault rates 
for both Colombo and for urban areas of the United 
States are inordinately high, which cannot be accounted 
for by the inclusion of attempted homicides. Appar- 
ently, fighting where murder is not intended is either 
typically an urban phenomenon or is more completely 
reported in cities. This table shows Colombo’s suicide 
rate to be undifferentiated from the average for the 
country. 

The remainder of table 20 presents similar data for 
the Western Province outside of Colombo and the other 
eight provinces, classified by three major regions: the 
maritime provinces, including Sabaragamuwa_ which 
although not a coastal area abuts the Western Province, 
coming within its sphere of influence; the interior prov- 
inces; and third, also a coastal region, the Northern 
Province, characterized by its population of Ceylon 
Tamils (90 per cent Ceylon Tamils, 4 per cent Indian 
Tamils). With few exceptions, the table indicates that 
the maritime provinces have higher rates for crimes 
against property than the interior provinces, but also 
(unlike the City of Colombo itself) they have higher 
15 For the following reasons it is assumed that these rates 
are sufficiently reliable to indicate in general the rank ordering 
of areas: (1) Some provinces, in which there are “unpoliced” 
areas or areas in which complete police supervision is only 
beginning to be developed where underreporting might be 
expected, such as Eastern and North-Central, actually have 
crime rates which in most cases are above the average for 
the country. Conversely, for Colombo, where the reporting 
may be expected to be most complete, the rates are not always 
the highest. (2) Although police data on homicides are con- 
sistently above those reported by the Registrar-General (except 
for Colombo and Western Province where the rates are virtu- 
ally identical), the rank ordering is essentially the same. 
(3) In several instances the rates correspond closely with 
commonly known conditions such as the “homicide pockets” in 
Southern, North-Western and Sabaragamuwa provinces around 
Colombo and the problem of property crimes in the newly 
developed areas of Eastern and North-Central provinces, and 
finally the high incidence of suicide among Ceylon Tamils of 
the Northern Province. 

16 Ceylon’s average rate for attempted homicides for the same 
five years is 2.7; Colombo’s is 1.8, with only Central and Uva 
provinces (as in the case of homicide) having lower rates. 
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TABLE 21 


HOMICIDE AND SUICIDE BY URBAN 
AND RURAL AREAS 


(Three-year average rates per 100,000 population*) 


Areas? Suicide Homicide 

Ceylon Totals 

Urban areas 7.9 4.6 

Rural areas (including estates) 7.6 4.2 
Colombo Municipality 7.4 3.7 
Other urban maritime areas (inc. 

entire remaining Western Province) 8.4 6.8 
Rural areas of maritime provinces 6.4 4.6 
Urban areas of interior provinces 9.5 3.9 
Rural areas of interior provinces 6.1 1.4 

For total Sinhalese area aA 4.6 
Northern Province 

Urban areas 8.9 Zon 

Rural areas 16.3 4.2 
Estates (total ‘‘scheduled”’ estates) 7.2 1.8 


Sources: Adapted from Ceylon Department of the Registrar- 
General, (annual reports), 1954-1956: tables 11, 16, 18, 20. 24. 


* Population bases for urban areas, provinces (totaled for the 
categories of the table), and the estates are annual mid-year 
estimates by the Registrar-General, 1955. 

b Maritime and interior provinces are classified as in table 20; 
estates are ‘‘scheduled”’ estates. Urban areas include local 
political districts of municipal, urban, and town council areas, 
except “other urban maritime areas’’ which includes the entire 
Western Province outside of Colombo Municipality and the 
urban areas of the other maritime provinces. Cases for urban 
areas are enumerated by place of residence (not place of death). 
Populations of “scheduled” estates are deducted from the totals 
for Central, Uva, and Sabaragamuwa provinces (which include 
the major estate areas), estimated at 90 per cent of the country’s 
“scheduled” estate population and allotted to each of these 
provinces according to their proportion of Indian Tamil popula- 
tions in the village committee areas. In other provinces the 
populations and cases in the small estates are included in the 
category of rural. Rural (non-estaie, village committee areas) 
populations and cases are residual categories of each province. 
Official executions are excluded from “homicide”? cases in the 
provinces where they occur. 


homicide rates—generally the highest in the country. 
As for suicides, the two regions are not as clearly dif- 
ferentiated, although the lowest rate is in the interior 
region. The Ceylon Tamils of the Northern Province 
have a characteristically high suicide rate, a homicide 
rate that is a little higher and rates for economic crimes 
slightly lower than the Ceylon averages. 

What do these variations show? Perhaps a signi- 
ficant conclusion from this preliminary ecological survey 
of rates is that different forms of deviant behavior have 
dissimilar distributions, suggesting that different sec- 
tions of the social structure manifest different deviant 
types. While there is a tendency for economic crimes 
to increase with more urban conditions, the highest 
homicide rates are found outside the greatest urban 
center, but in those provinces having the most extensive 
contact with urban and Western influences. In gen- 
eral, the lowest rates of crime against property, homi- 
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cides, assault, and suicide occur in the interior prov- 
inces. Although the three interior provinces as listed, 
are populated by the Kandyan Sinhalese, the fact that 
both the North-Western and Sabaragamuwa provinces 
also are predominantly Kandyan areas detracts from 
any simple theory that this ethnic characteristic ac- 
counts for the differences. The Low-country Sinhalese 
are not alone in manifesting high crime rates—degree 
of contact with urban conditions is apparently more 
important than the rather minor ethnic difference be- 
tween the two Sinhalese groups. 

An ex post facto explanation of a major exception 
to the maritime-interior provincial differentials is pos- 
sible. The most glaring one of these is the North- 
Central Province, in the interior region, but an area 
having most of its crime rates above the Ceylon average 
and in some instances considerably higher than certain 
maritime provinces. In this case the general answer 
is not difficult to discover. It is the most sparsely 
populated province, having undergone rapid develop- 
ment during the last fifteen or more years with large 
government colonization schemes. The process has 
brought migrations of settlers from densely populated 
regions and in some cases from more urbanized areas. 
It is probable, however, that a factor of selective migra- 
tion partially accounts for the high rates, in so far as 
it is likely that less well-adjusted segments of village 
populations are willing to leave their original places of 
residence.'* Although the Eastern Province is in the 
maritime region, it has undergone less commercial 
development in spite of its port of Trincomalee, situated 
as it is on the opposite coast from Colombo. Its in- 
ordinately high rate for total crimes against property 
(the highest provincial rate, only exceeded by Co- 
lombo), also is unquestionably an outgrowth of its very 
large colonization schemes and the unfriendly inter- 
mingling of Tamil and Sinhalese populations. 

An estimate of possible rural-urban differences may 
be gained from a comparison of provinces, though this 
method obscures much intraprovincial variation. The 
latter may be tested by death registrations for homicides 
and suicides, but comparable police data on crimes is 
not available. The first two rows of table 21 show 
suicide and homicide rates for the total urban and rural 
populations of Ceylon. (‘“Urban” includes municipal, 
urban, and town council areas; “rural” is the residual 
population of each province, the village committee 
areas.) Here, the differences are negligible, hiding 
regional variations noted above and consistent contrasts 
that can be demonstrated to exist, much as the rural- 
urban national homicide rates for the United States do." 


17 The government has had some difficulty in getting desirable 
families to migrate to colonization schemes. In our sample 
interviews, criminals more frequently than noncriminals ex- 
pressed willingness to leave their home villages. 

18 J. H. Straus and M. A. Straus have reported suicide and 
homicide rates of urban areas (including Colombo) approxi- 
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The table is constructed so as largely to isolate for sepa- 
rate analysis the two culturally unique populations, the 
Ceylon Tamils of the Northern Province and the Indian 
Tamils of the estates. Rural and urban populations 
for the remaining predominantly Sinhalese areas have 
been separated and recombined, noting the regional 
divisions used above, to form the major categories of 
table 21: a continuum of five gradations from the most 
highly urban, Westernized area of Colombo to the most 
isolated rural areas of the interior provinces. The only 
exception to this method of classification is that “other 
urban maritime areas’ include the entire Western 
Province (“rural” and “urban”), which from acquaint- 
ance with the conditions as well as the separately cal- 
culated rates makes such a distinction baseless—the 
ecology of the Province is one of nearly contiguous 
villages, enveloped in a milieu of commercial-urban 
activities.’® 

The contrasting variations in the two forms of devi- 
ance become clear in these rates: while homicide regu- 
larly decreases from a high point in “other urban mari- 
time areas” (excluding Colombo) to an exceedingly low 
rate in the rural areas of the interior provinces, suicide 
in the first place exhibits much less variation through- 


out, but is high in the cities whether they are in the - 


maritime or the interior regions, including Colombo. 
What appear to be quite dissimilar but most assuredly 
reliable figures are characteristic of Ceylon Tamils of 
the Northern Province. Their extraordinary suicidal 
behavior is a rural phenomenon as is also their moderate 
Still another surprising conclusion 
vhich cannot entirely be explained by underreporting: 


homicide problem. 


lamils, but in this case Indian Tamils working on 
states, manifest only moderate suicidal tendencies 
(though higher than Sinhalese rural peoples), and a 
ow homicide frequency. 


nately double the rural rates in Ceylon for 1946 (1953: table 
). The data available that year were based on place of death 
not place of residence), giving spurious results owing to the 
rban locations of hospitals and clinics. 

'° See footnote to table 21 for procedures in calculation of 
e results presented. The lower rural rates are exaggerated 

underreporting, but the direction of the variations reflect 
ue conditions. The evidence for this is that the same pro- 
dure of reporting (by the same agency) produces different 
pes of variation in suicide and homicide rates as one observes 
ban and rural areas. There appears to be no reason. to 
sume unusual underreporting for different types of death. 
ie literature on suicide assumes relatively frequent under- 
porting of its incidence, but the fact that our data show 
eater decrease of homicides in rural areas reinforces a con- 
usion to accept the rank order of the rates. Again, if under- 
porting in rural areas is the only factor explaining the 
iriations, why in the Northern Province are rural homicide 
tes almost double the urban rates? Furthermore, the same 
zency reports on vital statistics found the two provinces in 
hich homicide rates were among the lowest (Central and 
va), to have among the highest over-all death rates, whether 
¢ average is taken for the ten-year period 1944-1953 or the 
ngle year 1954 is used. 
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INTERPRETING THE EVIDENCE 


A survey of the ecology of deviant behavior provides 
first approximations to answers for some questions and 
raises many others. Further accumulation of evidence 
will show tentative confirmation of some hypotheses, 
while other questions must remain unanswered. 

Ceylon’s crime problem is not one of immediate 
urgency which appears to be of overwhelming propor- 
tions either in terms of ability to cope with it, or by 
comparison with other countries. What is probably 
of some significance, however, is that the homicide 
incidence in Ceylon is not concentrated in some min- 
ority group which occupies a second-class citizenship 
role as in the United States, but is rather a manifesta- 
tion of the dominant Sinhalese population. The “prob- 
lem” arises in a predominantly agricultural country in 
which there is sociological precedent for supposing a 
minimum of crime. 

This leads to the question whether the traditional 
Sinhalese cultural-social system for some reason pro- 
duces a relatively high homicide rate. Robert Knox, 
the Englishman, for twenty years captive of the Sin- 
halese Kandyan kingdom during the seventeenth cen- 
tury, has mainly a negative answer to this question. 


They are not very malitious one towards another; and 
their anger doth not last long; seldom or never any blood 
shed among them in their quarrels. It is not customary to 
strike; and it is very rare that they give a blow so much 
as to their Slaves; who may very familiarly talk and dis- 
course with their Masters.?° 


Comparative data on trends in homicide, or on homi- 
cide in the provinces and rural areas that remain more 
isolated from modern developments, support Knox’ 
view, though it would be impossible to say whether 
the true rate was ever as low as one per hundred thou- 
sand population. That murder is common in non- 
industrialized countries would be a quite improper 
conclusion, in spite of the comparative evidence pre- 
sented in table 16. According to these data, killing is 
a frequent occurrence in nonindustrialized American 
countries, but these same countries are in every case 
young nations whose populations are only partially 
indigenous and have strongly felt the impact of indus- 
trial-commercial society. The ability of a nonindus- 
trialized country to report vital statistics is highly 
correlated with the Western impact—we have no rates 
for the really pre-Western period. 

Because its population is an indigenous one having 
a continuity with the past, Ceylon’s homicide rate is 
not as excessive as in several of the young American 
countries. All traditional culture in Ceylon in spite 
of the Buddhist taboo on killing, however, does not 
preclude homicide. Referring again to Knox, the Sin- 
nalese king is described as often cruel, taking the lives 


20 1911: 102. See also, discussion of this topic of crime 
among the early Sinhalese supra, chapter IV, section “Criminal 
Law and Its Enforcement.” 
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of court boys, and the knife was used in self protection. 
There were also certain times when a person was 
allowed to kill, such as when a man was found with 
one’s adulterous wife.*!| The author would question 
the possibility of an inordinately low murder rate in a 
society where brutality is used by those in power, the 
line between cruelty and murder being difficult to 
delineate. Further, as ordinary citizens begin to enjoy 
more power, will they not return cruelty for the cruelty 
of their former masters, including murder? The ob- 
servation alludes to the possibility that Ceylon’s tra- 
ditional culture of several centuries may well have at- 
tained a homicide rate perhaps more than the median 
found above for contemporary nations (a rate of 1.7), 
and that her culture was not entirely free from traits 
which under more contemporary conditions has led its 
citizens to manifest higher rates for murder. 

However frequent the incidence of killing may have 
been earlier, it can be concluded that the contemporary 
phenomenon of homicide is concentrated in those par- 
tially urbanized areas in which the impact of change 
has not as yet brought complete adjustment to the com- 
mercial life of the large city. Nevertheless, the ecology 
of this apparent fact leaves us with only speculation as 
to its reasons. These facts in themselves are extremely 
significant: the rate varies from its low point to one 
more than three times higher. This observation largely 
negates a simple dietary, climatic, or racial theory and 
points to socio-cultural concatenations of causes. 

The suicide picture is not at all the same, and in 
Ceylon, at least, it does not simply follow tendencies 
opposite to those of homicide. An important charac- 
teristic of these suicide data is their stability ; they show 
more resistance to change, at least among the Sinhalese, 
than the variability of homicide. For instance, assum- 
ing only that underreporting of homicides and suicides 
has been approximately equal, whereas the former in- 
creased since 1880 by about seven times to its World 
War II peak, suicides have increased only two and a 
half times to its present-day peak (see table 18). <A 
similar contrast is found comparing rural-urban dif- 
ferences today. The former has a differential of more 
than a multiple of four, while the highest Sinhalese 
suicide rate is only half again higher than the lowest 
(table 21). Without attempting to specify in more 
detail at present, the hypothesis is suggested that sui- 
cidal behavior is here more controlled by relatively 
permanent cultural factors than is homicide. The 
latter rates, by contrast, respond more readily to 
changed social conditions whether measured through 
time or from rural to urban locality. 

The idea that cultural norms influence suicide rates 
is supported by evidence from the Ceylon Tamils of the 
Northern Province. Here is an example of a tradi- 
tional Hindu culture which by its characteristic fatalistic 
philosophy, or even its condonation of suicide in certain 


“1 Knox, 1911: 63-69, 94 ff., 147, 165. 
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situations, and by a system of rigid caste taboos, has 
been associated with frequent suicide. If we may 
assume that these traditions are stronger in the rural 
areas of the Northern Province than in its cities (mainly 
the port city of Jaffna), we have a reason for the urban 
suicide rate of almost half that of the adjacent rural 
areas. Moreover, there is here another instance of an 
urban homicide rate lower than in the neighboring 
countryside. In Tamil cities, as in Colombo, the in- 
cidence of murder is reduced. 

The urban influence on deviant behavior is not al- 
ways the same, or rather what is “urban” varies. We 
have in Ceylon examples from reliable rates (urban 
rates cross check with two agencies of collection) in 
which suicide and homicide are both increased and 
decreased by urban influence. The change depends on 
what the traditionally determined rates were before, 
and also on a difference between the large city popula- 
tion and its impact on partially urbanized immediate 
countryside. Then there are disrupted or nonexistent 
patterns of living as in an American mining or lumber 
camp or Ceylon’s colonization schemes that do not 
directly reflect the urban impact, but which may en- 
gender crimes of violence. From the evidence, it ap- 
pears that economic crimes are most often associated 
with city life, but here, too, disorganized rural areas 
such as the colonization developments respond with 
thievery, and crimes of an economic nature respond 
even more quickly than homicide to time and place 
changes, both within Ceylon and by comparison with 
the United States (see tables 17, 19, and 20). The 
downward post-war trend in all types of serious prop- 
erty crimes is nevertheless pronounced, notwithstanding 
continued “urban” and commercial influences on the 
island. A theory of “urban disorganization” does not 
account for all the facts. 


VI. INCIDENTS OF CRIME AND SUICIDE 
CASES 
HOMICIDES 


(1) Don Appu was the only rubber tapper working 
on a small estate near a village in Sabaragamuwa Prov- 
ince. Its owner, Aron Singho, lived there with his 
wife and was engaged in doing most of the manual 
work processing raw rubber for market. Appu lived 
in a small hut to the rear of his master’s house, having 
come there five months ago when he accepted his recent 
employment. Don Appu and the Singho family all 
belonged to the Sinhalese “community” of the Goyigama 
caste. Appu was about thirty-five years old, also a 
married man, but he had deserted his wife more than 
five years ago, since which time he had traveled to 
several villages seeking temporary employment. His 
only previously known offense was a minor violation 
of the liquor law. He worked for Singho without a 
fixed salary or wage, but received instead a monthly 
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half-share of the proceeds from the sale of rubber. By 
the middle of November, 1956, a three-week period had 
elapsed in which Appu had received no share because 
the rubber was wet and could not be sold. One morn- 
ing Don Appu appeared at the door to see his employer, 
who at the time was busy in the rear of the house stack- 
ing wet sheets of rubber in a loft to dry. As Aron 
Singho stepped from the door into his compound some- 
time thereafter, he received fatal bullet wounds from 
\ppu’s gun. The victim had been shot from a distance 
of only twenty feet inside the compound, his hands 
upraised entreating Appu to spare his life. Appu dis- 
appeared down the path when Singho’s wife came 
running to the door. The following morning Don Appu 
surrendered to a friend two miles away, and on the 
same day gave a full confession to the police. He had 
known his master’s house well, and on the morning of 
the crime he had stolen Singho’s unlicensed gun. At 
the trial, Appu’s plea was that the gun had discharged 
“automatically.” 
(2) Podi and Baby were sisters living in separate 
houses on a small piece of land inherited from their 
parents in the Southern Province. Residing with Podi 
were her widowed mother and her husband, Herath 
Jayasekera, a man not known among villagers for 
serious misbehavior. Baby’s house, very close to her 
sister’s, was occupied only by herself and her two 
young children. At the trial the mother of the two 
sisters testified in behalf of the accused, her son-in-law 
Herath, and described her daughter Baby as “a most 
loose charactered despicable type who was troubling 
the family continuously.” In any case, one day there 
vas an argument between the sisters over the property, 
in which Baby laid claim to Podi’s house. The follow- 
ng morning Baby made a complaint to the police ac- 
cusing her brother-in-law Herath of assaulting her. 
(his led to an inquiry by the police for which Herath 
vas detained at the police station a large part of that 
iternoon. Upon his return home, it is reported by 
eighbors that Herath and Baby abused each other with 
‘yscene language. Later on the same day, the story 
‘cepted with good evidence by the prosecution and 
parently by the jury, was that Herath Jayasekera 
it his house with sword (a long, curved knife) in 
ind, entered Baby’s house, and stabbed to death his 
ster-in-law and her son who was asleep in bed. In 
e garden he killed her daughter and injured a neighbor 
oman who had come to the scene upon hearing the 
ies. Mother and son each suffered over a dozen deep 
juries. These events over, Herath returned to his 
use, changed into clean clothes, and went to the 
‘lice station where he signed a confession before the 
‘agistrate. The essential difference between his own 
‘count and that reported above is his claim that Baby 
rst entered his house to attack him with a knife, 
‘ollowed by her thirteen-year-old son with a club. 
hatever happened, Herath suffered no injuries. 
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(3) Preparations were being readied for a devil- 
dance ceremony one evening in the compound of a 
villager in the Southern Province. The thovil shed 
was being constructed and decorations hung for the 
dance that was intended to relieve a man alleged to be 
possessed by the devil. Simon Dias, a dhoby (member 
of the washerman or Hena caste), was there with his 
helpers, giving “professional” assistance that was 
proper for such occasions. Dias was served dinner at 
the ceremony and he confessed he had a quarter of a 
bottle of arrack before he left the compound. Later 
during the evening a large crowd gathered to view the 
ceremony. At about eleven o’clock Simon Dias re- 
turned, appearing, it is said, the worse for liquor, and 
using obscene language. He went straight through the 
crowd, into the shed and up to the victim, seated on 
a bed. Dias said, “Why do you allow your child to 
steal cattle?’’ The reply was that this was no time for 
a discussion because it would interrupt the ceremony. 
Thereupon, Dias stabbed him with a knife. One of 
the dancers, a brother of the victim, pounced on Dias, 
and in the fracas that ensued both of these men re- 
ceived knife wounds before Dias escaped down the 
road. He was arrested later that evening by the Village 
Headman who turned him over to the police. At the 
time of his examination, he was not smelling of liquor, 
although this was five hours after the incident. The 
prosecution apparently assumed that intoxication ac- 
counted for the strange behavior. The accused, how- 
ever, claims he was sober; he returned to the ceremony 
to bring away his assistants because he heard there 
was to be trouble. No one knows whether there had 
been a previous dispute between Dias and his victim, 
or what the accusation in regard to cattle-stealing really 
meant. Dias had no previous convictions against him. 
The victim died soon in the hospital, without giving 
any information on these points. 

(4) Nadarajah, a Tamil, and Charlis, a Sinhalese, 
were workers on a rubber estate in the Western Prov- 
ince. Each lived with his wife in one of the lines (a 
double row of single rooms in an estate building for 
workers). A large new planting of young rubber trees 
had been set out on many acres of land adjoining the 
lines. Charlis had been asked by the estate conductor 
to watch this new planting during the early evenings, 
in addition to his regular work. His new job was to 
keep the estate workers from trampling the young 
trees after work hours. On the evening of this incident 
Nadarajah had walked into the newly planted area to 
obtain for himself an arecanut for betel chewing. It 
was entirely proper for him to collect these nuts from 
the wild palm that had been left standing. Upon 
returning, Charlis gave him a severe reprimand for 
going into this area without his (Charlis’) permission. 
Within a few minutes Nadarajah had returned from 
his dwelling on the other side of the line, knife in hand. 
He rushed up to Charlis who was seated on his own 
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doorstep and stabbed him many times, in full view of 
Charlis’ wife, children, and many other estate workers. 
As no one interefered with these acts, Nadarajah re- 
turned to his own dwelling, said something to his wife, 
and took to the jungle. Later that evening he gave 
himself up to the police. 

(5) Siriwardene was the Headman of his village 
and a man of considerable wealth. Stanley, his son 
of twenty-one years, was one of many children. His 
job was to supervise labor in his father’s paddy fields. 
ne of these workers was an extremely attractive 
woman of about thirty, although she was a widow of 
two years and had five young children. This woman, 
Leena by name, lived with her mother about a mile 
from the Siriwardene lands. Some time after she had 
been working here, Siriwardene, the Headman and 
Stanley’s father, became friendly with her and not long 
thereafter he began visiting Leena in her mother’s 
house. It became well known in the village that 
Siriwardene was keeping Leena as his mistress and 
it is said the whole family objected to his conduct. 
Stanley in particular resented the attentions of his 
father, or the shame that they brought to the family, 
and one day in the fields he requested Leena not to 
return for work. She moved with her children to 
live with a relative in another village, and subsequently 
she rented a two-room house in this village. Before 
long, Siriwardene was traveling the eight miles to visit 
her several times each week. Leena’s living quarters 
were situated in a row of village boutiques, so when 
her cries of distress were heard one night, Stanley was 
found stabbing her with a long bladed knife. She died 
almost immediately, having been cut in some twenty-six 
places. Stanley came out saying to the people that the 
job had been done, and shortly surrendered to the local 
Headman who came to the scene. Although he told 
the police that night that he had come armed, at the 
trial Stanley’s statement was that Leena had been /is 
mistress and that they had quarreled that evening 
over the fact that another man had been visiting her. 
Leena was six months pregnant when she died. 


SUICIDES 


(6) Late one afternoon in Colombo, Cyril told his 
aunt that he would not be returning home alive that 
night. He then joined his two friends and went to the 
Sinhalese film Jeevitha Satana (The Struggle of Life), 
after which they went to the rear of one of their houses 
and drank acetic acid. One of them, Babon, ran to 
his sister’s house to tell her what had happened and 
returned to collapse beside his pals. Each left a note 
addressed to his parents stating that they were dis- 
gusted with life and they were leaving this wicked 
world together as they were unable to find employ- 
ment. A fourth note, to the police, that was signed 
jointly, explained they were committing suicide because 
they had no jobs. The three boys were eighteen, 
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twenty-three, and twenty-four, all sons of dhobies 
(Hena caste). They had worked irregularly in 
laundries, but none had found regular employment. 

(7) A Village Headman in the North-Western 
Province came home to lunch one day from attending 
to some business with the District Revenue Officer. 
During the meal his wife Amara asked him why he 
was out late last night, upon which the Headman 
dashed his plate on the floor and walked to the 
verandah. (The question and response suggest that 
he was with his mistress, or in any case it concerned 
a topic which irritated him.) A few minutes later 
Amara was found back of the house enveloped in 
flames. At the hospital she told how she had warned 
her young son that she would set fire to herself if he 
continued to play with matches, and that her saree 
accidentally caught fire. This is interpreted as a way 
of hiding from public view what she believed a shameful 
situation. Amara died at the age of twenty-nine, 
leaving her husband with two young children. 


(8) Many a woman have I seen, but never 
a being like you. 
True to you always | have been, but 
only to be disppointed by you. 


This poem was found pinned to the shirt of a twenty- 
eight-year-old Sinhalese gardener who hanged himself 
from a tree. Ina small city of the Western Province 
he had seen a sixteen-year-old girl—a visitor at the 
home of his employer. Though he had never spoken 
to her, after she left he penned six love letters asking 
for her hand in marriage. In four letters she refused 
him. The victim wrote in a suicide note that he must 
end his life because he could not realize his dream. 
His body was clothed in a new English shirt and a 
new sarong, wearing an expensive wrist watch and 
fountain pen. 

(9) Martin was a twenty-four-year-old man living 
with his mistress Rosaline. He was the offspring of 
an African-Sinhalese marriage, presently employed as 
a compositor at a printing plant. Rosaline was a 
Sinhalese girl, married to a man at the time in jail. 
Martin and Rosaline were almost constantly quarreling 
over petty matters in their flat in the Pettah (bazaar 
section of Colombo). On the morning of the incident, 
Rosaline was dressing in her best clothes to go to the 
Municipal Dispensary to register her child for free 
milk. Martin objected to her wearing a choli jacket 
which exposed her midriff so immodestly. Since 
Rosaline insisted in her way, he tore the jacket from 
her body. This led to mutual insults. Martin then 
struck her across the thigh with a piece of firewood; 
next he pulled out a clasp knife and threatened to stab 
her. She worshiped him and pleaded on her knees not 
to harm her. With this, Martin said, “All right! I 
won't stab you! I will stab mvself!” And he plunged 
the knife into his abdomen. 

(10) Dona had been married to her Sinhalese hus- 
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band for twenty years and was the mother of six 
children. Her husband was formerly a cultivator, but 
now for a period of six years he had been an invalid. 
[he income from Dona’s work as a rubber tapper was 
really not sufficient to feed her children properly, and 
now several weeks had passed without employment 
because it was the off season for tapping. According 
to her husband, Dona had become desperate because 
she could no longer bear to see her children starving. 
There were no relatives to help them. One morning 
she left to go into the garden and did not return. 
Dona, age thirty-five, had taken acetic acid. 


THE FRUSTRATION-AGGRESSION HYPOTHESIS 


A case study in itself from the logical standpoint, can 
prove very little. Since each is unique, we find infinite 
variation among them, differences among multifarious 
factors. The incidents cited above are in no way 
typical—not because they include so few of the 
thousand deaths from homicide and suicide each year in 
Ceylon, or from their method of selection, but because 
a typical case does not exist (characteristics typical of 
cases do exist). All that can be told in the description 
of incidents is the proportion of cases which exhibit 
this or that trait, a procedure used below. These ex- 
amples show only some of the characteristics among 
similar cases. They were selected to illustrate a variety 
of “motives,” from cases in the Low-country area of 
the island. Such examples give the immediate 
“reasons” for the behavior at the more or less con- 
scious level of the actor. Like the ecological approach 
to the subject introduced in the last chapter, the de- 
scriptions of the incidents may provide hunches for 
theoretical explanations. In a sense, they may be 
reneralized into what can be thought of as the socio- 
logical modus operandi in regard to homicidal and 
uicidal behavior. 

To consider the homicide cases first, they raise such 
juestions as the role of alcohol, sex and age differences, 
s well as economic and social status positions in 
nurder. Is murder in Ceylon usually an outburst of 
udden anger or is it the climax to a long smouldering 
rudge? What can be known about the relationships 
etween the killer and his victim? Data will be pre- 
ented on these matters in following sections. The 
nalysis here is speculative of the theoretical possibili- 
es for interpretation. Accepted for this discussion is 

modified form of the frustration-aggression hypothe- 
's. Briefly, frustration is defined as an interference 


' The five homicide incidents were taken from Crown Coun- 
l's Reports and one from the writer’s visit to a murder scene. 
he suicide incidents are from accounts of police investigations 
the English language press of Colombo. All incidents oc- 
irred in 1956. Each case has been rewritten using fictitious 
‘mes and changes in other identifying traits. Incidents of 
onomic crime have not been presented here because their 
imediate “reasons” and circumstances are obvious; a sta- 
‘tical analysis of the traits associated with these crimes is 
iven below. 
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with the occurrence of a conditioned goal-response, and 
aggression as an act whose goal-response is injury to 
an organism.” The original presentation of the gen- 
eralization stated that aggression was always the re- 
sponse to frustration. It is only necessary to suggest 
that it is one of the possible reactions, depending on 
other circumstances. One may also limit the concept 
of aggression in the frustration-aggression complex to 
a more or less immediate response to felt frustration, 
excluding from consideration disconnected, long-range 
reactions.® 

Returning to the homicide incidents, it would appear 
from preliminary observation that cases (1) and (2) 
are examples of economic frustration, but (4) and (5) 
hurt family pride and a reprimand, seem hardly suf- 
ficient causes for homicide.t| What is frustrating for 
one, however, is not necessarily frustrating for another.° 
If one is to explain homicide, it is necessary to avoid 
circular reasoning by deducing frustration from the fact 
of murder, and to avoid using one’s own exterior norms 
in the designation of frustrating situations. It will be 
maintained that cultural norms define in general terms 
the degree of frustration for different objective social 
situations for members of a given group, making it 
possible to predict from knowing the culture the more 
frustrating positions in the social system. 

There are certain features of Ceylon’s culture which 
manifest an unusual degree of frustration. Only two 
are mentioned here, both of which have unavoidably 
arisen in earlier descriptive chapters. The first of these 
is the family cultural pattern. Not only are family ties 
sturdy, but the norms demanding family loyalty—from 
attendance at numerous anniversaries to support for 
distant relatives in need—and a corresponding sense 
of family pride are vigorously defended. Of course, 
this family unit is the source of emotional satisfaction 
and economic security, but just as the intensity of the 
relationships produces social advantages, it becomes 
extremely frustrating when family loyalties are broken. 

The other relevant feature of Ceylonese culture is its 
emphasis on the importance of status, that is, the variety 
of norms which define one’s relative rank among others 
and the numerous patterns that symbolize it are of 
considerable consequence for the maintenance of self. 
The ramifications of this aspect of culture visibly 
permeate virtually the whole social system. In the 
traditional culture, the family was the prime source of 


2 Dollard, John, et al., Frustration and aggression, chap. 1, 
New Haven, 1939. 

3 Glaser, Daniel, Criminality theories and behavioral images, 
Amer. Jour. Sociology 61: 433-444, 1956; see p. 436. 

4 Numbers in parentheses in this section refer to above homi- 
cide and suicide cases. 

5 The research problem in dealing with case material like 
the above is the absence of an independent measure of the 
subject’s frustration, as well as an incomplete description of 
the objective situation. In this conceptual approach the task 
of clinical psychology would be to explain individual differences 
in frustration. 
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status; hence these two cultural emphases were com- 
patible. Beyond family relations, the relative status of 
actors determines the quality of behavior—a gesture or 
response belittling of one’s own position is interpreted 
as a sign of weakness. This system sanctions abuse of 
lower-status persons, and makes receiving commands 
from the latter defeating for one’s conception of self. 

These cultural determinants modify the relative 
intensity of frustration from objective social situations 
by comparison with more egalitarian America and its 
weakly valued family group. For instance, whereas it 
is usually thought that one’s job is the main ingredient 
of social-class status in America, in traditional Sin- 
halese culture family and caste determined status— 
one’s “job” was incidental to these attributes, and one 
never competed for or achieved occupational status, nor 
was one as frustrated by unemployment. In _ this 
scheme of things, interference with the maintenance of 
status of self and of family name or a breakdown in 
family ties becomes more frustrating than being un- 
employed or impoverished. 

Changes that have been described in chapter IV 
profoundly affect these values. Out of the commercial 
milieu of Colombo, one’s job looms more important 
for status, unemployment challenges survival itself, 
relations are more egalitarian, less intense friendship 
and occupational ties supplement family bonds. In the 
Low-country maritime areas the old and the newer 
values exist side by side in respective generations, 
among the less and more urbanized citizenry, and 
present in the ambivalent attitudes of individuals. 
Passing to the interior Kandyan area, particularly in 
Central and Uva provinces, the newer commercial 
values are less in evidence. From these observations 
one would expect to find some corresponding differ- 
ences in the intensity of frustration among various 
objective social situations. 

Knowing the culture, it is easier to understand the 
intensity of frustration.© In case (1) the employee 
Appu apparently had become engulfed by the com- 
mercial economy for a livelihood, without property of 
his own to tide him over periods of underemployment. 
Sut in this case the older share-cropping system of 
land tenure had been applied by Singho for “hiring” 
labor—a condition that is particularly incongruous with 
the growing attitudes of equalitarianism among Low- 
country laborers. One can suspect that the quality of 
Appu-Singho relations left something to be desired 
prior to the cessation of the share payments. In case 
(2) one can be sure that the argument over the property 
was only one aspect of the situation. This was a land- 
owning, cultivator family in which old traditions may 
be assumed strong. The sister, Baby, was undoubtedly 





® The fact that the main “reasons” for the homicidal and 
suicidal behavior in the ten cases cited above are those ac- 
cepted as meaningful and sufficient explanations by the original 
Sinhalese authorities, tends to validate them culturally as 
frustrating situations. 
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immoral and the extent of family disruption can be 
judged by the court testimony of the mother against 
her own daughter.. Herath was relatively insecure, for 
he depended on his wife’s property. From his stand- 
point, not only was this property-right being questioned 
(property is status in the Low-country) apparently 
with some basis, but it was being questioned by a 
woman, a relative, and an “immoral” one at that. 

Cases (4) and (5) clearly are matters of status. In 
case (4) Nadarajah is being “told off” by another 
rubber tapper. The murderer is a Tamil, but these 
people are even more sensitive to status relations, and 
it is probable that a command coming from a low-status 
Sinhalese was difficult to take. The incident cited in 
(5) is a dramatic example of contrasting norms _ be- 
tween generations. The status of the wealthy Village 
Headman Siriwardene gave him the right to a mistress 
by traditional customs. It would be expected, however, 
that a wealthy family’s child of the Low-country had 
received an education and contact with values which 
morally condemn such behavior. And it is not at all 
inconsistent with this that Stanley was sexually jealous 
of his father, perhaps wanting Leena for himself, 
though her low status would have prevented marriage. 
The combination of family pride, conflicting morals, 
and possible sexual jealousy is ample basis for Stanley’s 
frustration. In case (3) one wonders how much 
alcohol accounts for the murderous frenzy, and how 
much a caste difference or more probably a previously 
unknown controversy was involved. Legal and other 
accounts of such cases too often accept “alcohol” as 
the only “motive.” 

The frustration-aggression hypothesis is a reasonable 
approach to the explanation of some suicides because 
they also are aggressions, though directed inward 
toward the self. Cases (6) and (10) are again ex- 
amples of economic difficulties: where the three dhoby 
boys were experiencing Colombo’s unemployment 
problem, possibly aggravated by their caste burden and 
insufficient education, while Dona was an unemployed 
rubber tapper unable to support an invalid husband 
and six children. Incidents (7) and (9) can be inter- 
preted as further examples of status involvement. The 
action of Amara (7), the wife of a Village Headman, 
is like the Siriwardene case of Stanley (5), only here 
the wife experiences the shame to the family and prob- 
ably the insult to herself sufficiently to take her own 
life rather than taking Stanley’s way out by murder. 
Although Martin (case 9) was a relatively skilled 
worker and lived in the urban environment of Colombo, 
his traditional conception of the masculine role made 
it impossible for him to accept his mistress as an 
independent person. In this incident it is significant to 
note how close Martin came to murder rather than 
self-destruction. 

The thwarted love affair of suicide case (8) illus- 
trates one of the more numerous situations for suicide 
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in Ceylon, the bizarre form it took regarding gross 
differences in age and status being its only unusual 
characteristic. The close supervision of girls after 
reaching puberty, the rather advanced age of boys be- 
fore marriage, and particularly the still-present custom 
of “arranged” marriages or otherwise the pressure from 
relatives to seek their approval in courtship, combine 
with the newer pattern of romantic love to induce these 
intense affairs that must often lead to failure. This is 
the situation in which a love affair thwarted by 
“arrangement” of marriage appears on the surface to 
be almost accidental whether the boy takes his own, the 
girl’s life, that of one of her relatives or whether a 
suicidal pact occurs. 

Ex post facto speculation about individual cases is 
evidence for no hypothesis. Nevertheless, these cases 
show the possible usefulness of the frustration-aggres- 
sion approach. Tests of the hypothesis are derived 
irom identifying the frustrating situations under which 
irequent aggression may be predicted and weighing the 
evidence: observation of unique cases leads of necessity 
to statistical manipulation. 


A COMPARATIVE SURVEY OF INCIDENTS 


Chapter V portrayed an ecological picture of crime; 
the above discussion turned to cases to further a de- 
scription of the quality of these reactions in Ceylon. 
The latter approach leaves questions regarding the 
frequency with which these characteristics are mani- 
fested. Age and sex may be comparatively obvious 
correlates with these events, but at the same time pos- 
sible clues for interpretation. Furthermore, circum- 
stances under which these acts occur, such as intoxica- 
tion, time of offense, the spontaneity of behavior, and 
even the weapons and methods used are influenced by 
the cultural milieu in which they take place. 

It will be recalled that the rural-urban distribution 
of suicides is different from that of homicides, with the 
lormer tending to remain more constant. This applies 
as well to the large city of Colombo. Rates for both 
/henomena, however, are relatively high in the small 
‘ities and rural areas of the Western Province sur- 
ounding Colombo. Turning to the summary in- 
ormation of table 22, it is of some significance for an 
nterpretation to find that persons committing murder 
‘s well as robbery and burglary are more likely than 
he subjects of suicide (sec. 1)*7 to be currently resi- 
‘ents of the localities of their birth. The difference is 
ot great because suicide is a culturally influenced type 
i behavior, usually committed by persons living in their 
irthplace. Nevertheless, suicides are more often 


‘Numbers in parentheses refer to the numbered sections of 
ie relevant tables. “Murder” and “homicide” in the text are 
ised interchangeably, and also include persons charged with 
ttempted homicide. Virtually all statistical characteristics 
i homicide and attempted homicide cases are essentially the 
ime. See app. A for a description of methods used in col- 
‘ecting data for the National Survey. 
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TABLE 22 


GRAVE CRIMES AND SUICIDES BY PLACE AND TIME OF INCIDENTS 
AND SEX AND AGE OF SUBJECTS 


(Percentages of total cases) 


ee 
Categories Suicide Homicide Robbery, Burglary 


(Inc. Attempt) 


Mobility of Subjects 
1. Current residence at birthplace 


(71, 527, 57, 103) 63% | 72% | 77% | 69% 
| 
2. Locality of crime (573, 65, 127) | 
At place of residence - 87% | 68% | 73% 
Place equally or more rural - 12 | 20 | 17 
In more urban locality —— 1 12 10 
Total 100% | 100% 100% 
Time of Incidents 
3. Time of day (564, 68, 110) | 
5:00 A.M.—11:00 A.M. — 15% 7% 30% 
11:00 a.m.— 5:00 P.M. — 25 40 |} 13 
5:00 p.mM.—11:00 P.M. — 49 a | | 2 
11:00 p.m.— 5:00 A.M. — 11 | 2 32 
Total 100% | 100% 100% 
4. Proportion on Sundays (577) — 18% —- — 
Expected proportion, 
53/366 | — 14 {| — i |— 
Sex and Age Distribution 
5. Proportion of males | | 
(1516, 2902, 2209, 4162) 69% 96% 97% | 99% 
6. Age categories of male subjects 
(910, 1809, 1699, 3133) | | 
Under 20 7% 6% | 7% 19% 
20-29 | 3 44 | 49 50 
30-39 27 31 |} 29 23 
40-49 17 12 ;} 11 7 
50-59 | 11 6 | ee I Pg 
60 and over 7.3 1.5 * | sal 
Total | 100% 100% 100% 100% 


Sources: Sections 1-4, National Survey, Total Sample; sections 5-6, adapted 
from Ceylon Police Service (annual reports), 1953-1957. 

® Numbers in parentheses are total cases from which percentages were com- 
puted for corresponding columns. Crimes are based on numbers of persons 
charged with the offense. Section 5 is based on years 1953-1955; section 6 on 
1956-1957. 

b Statistically significant difference from the expected proportion. C. R. is 
2.42, P <.05. 


committed in urban areas to which the persons had 
migrated. These persons, therefore, often are removed 
from family associations, and their social status is 
consequently dependent on educational and occupational 
achievement. Conversely, homicide is frequent in 
neither Colombo nor the interior Kandyan cities. It is 
most common in the densely settled Low-country vil- 
lages in contact with commercial developments and, 
contrasted with suicides, usually committed by persons 
who have always lived there.*® 

How much murder is a local phenomenon can also 
be demonstrated in a comparison of the place of crime 
with that for economic offenses (sec. 2). Not only is 
the former crime more often committed in the village 
of residence, but rarely does the killer travel to more 
urban centers. Robbers and burglars, more often than 
murderers, travel beyond their villages to urban areas 
to commit their offenses. In the villages thiefs avoid 
offending their neighbors, whereas the victims of 
murderers, as indicated below, are their assailants’ 
neighbors. 

8 Considering village offenders separately, 90 per cent of 
them are living in their birthplace, contrasted with only 77 
per cent of a comparable sample of nonoffenders (offenses 


include serious crimes of assault and property crimes). Data 
derived from the Village Studies, samples O-N, see app. A. 
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In terms of the motivation as well as most social 
characteristics, robbery and burglary cases are similar. 
Robbery, however, like murder, is an attack upon the 
person, and consequently it usually occurs during < 
time of day when people are active. Thus, although < 
fourth or less of these offenses take place after eleven 
o'clock in the evening and the same time the following 
morning, the survey data show that 62 per cent of the 
burglaries occur during these hours (sec. 3). Because 
murder is a personal attack, it is highly concentrated 
during one six-hour period of the day between five and 
eleven p.M., after hours of work and before retiring. 
Angers are aroused when people are congregated at 
home, in the compounds of the house, or around the 
village boutiques. Not only, therefore, do homicides 
occur after hours of work, but on public holidays when 
men are unoccupied and associating together. On 
Sundays, for instance, the proportion of homicides is 
greater than the expected frequency (sec. 4), and on 
other public holidays the data for 1956 show the same 
tendency." 

The various grave crimes and suicide also have dis- 
tinguishing characteristics by sex and age categories 
that are related to their theoretical explanation. Males, 
of course, commit these acts more often than females, 
but this is considerably less so in the case of suicide, 
and females are at least as well represented among 
murderers as among offenders in the major crimes 
against property (sec. 5). These proportions of male 
offenders and suicides show some significant variations 
from the corresponding data for the United States. 
Although in both countries females comprise only about 
2 per cent of persons charged with robbery and _ bur- 
glary, in the United States they are 19 per cent of the 
murderers.’ The smaller proportion of Ceylonese 
women involved in homicides (4 to 6 per cent) may be 
attributed to their greater seclusion from the world of 
economic activity or to the generally less aggressive 
social role they occupy. With suicide, however, com- 
paring the sex ratios, the two countries are reversed. 
Whereas in Ceylon about 31 per cent are females, only 
22 per cent of them are females in the United States.” 
These facts are theoretically consistent, showing only 
that the frustrations of women in Ceylon, compatible 


& & 


®In spite of its being a non-Christian country, Sunday is 
a day when many business establishments close and work 
ceases on the estates. Other holidays are too infrequent for a 
conclusive test by data from the National Survey of homicides. 
These do show, however, an excessive number of murders on 
Poya days (day of Buddhist full moon ceremony) and on the 
Sinhalese New Year’s day. 

10 Federal Bureau of Investigation, Uniform crime reports 
(annual bulletin), 1957, table 43. Includes murder and non- 
negligent manslaughter; percentage computed from original 
data. 

11 National Office of Vital Statistics, Vital statistics of the 
United States, 1957 2: table 61. Computed from original data; 
the proportion of female non-Caucasian suicides in the United 
States is 18 per cent, still lower than the proportion in Ceylon. 
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aggression that is directed inward upon the self rather 
than in assault upon other persons. The social insula- 
tion and low status of Ceylonese women do not neces- 
sarily protect them from self-aggression.’* 

Age differences in these forms of deviance in Ceylon 
follow a pattern similar to that observed in other coun- 
tries (sec. 6). Crimes against property are concen- 
trated among teenagers and persons in their twenties ; 
murder is being committed more often by older persons. 
Since robbery like murder involves attack upon the 
person, however, it is distributed more among older 
persons than burglary. Comparatively, suicide is com- 
mitted by a large proportion of older persons. 


THE HOMICIDE INCIDENT 


Homicide incidents are complicated by an intense 
relationship with another person. The story implicates 
the one who is killed and the circumstances. In the 
following four tables an attempt is made to set forth 
some of the essential concomitants of these dramatic 
events. In Ceylon, more than half of the murderers 
employ a knife for a weapon. This tool is used in 
agricultural work, and it is always close at hand to be 
used as a weapon. The licensing of guns is greatly 
restricted, but the trend since the War is toward greater 
use of unlicensed firearms in murder cases, though as 
yet this comprises a small fraction of the total (table 
23, sec. 1). 

As knives over a legally prescribed length and guns 
are generally restricted, so is the manufacture and sale 
of intoxicating beverages controlled with the expecta- 
tion that homicides will be kept to a minimum. The 
production of these beverages is a government 
monopoly, and their sale is locally prohibited in most 
rural areas. From the ease with which fermented 
juices of the kitul palm are used as wine or made into 
distilled beverages, their illicit manufacture for home 
use and for illegal sale is common in the Low-country. 
Penalties for excise offenses are frequent, but enforce- 
ment of prohibition laws is difficult. Small establish- 
ments for manufacture are readily started and officials 
are often corrupted, while many of the men of these 
areas have become accustomed to toddy and arrack. 
As a consequence, it is widely and strongly believed, 
and mentioned in official reports of the police, that 
alcohol is an important “cause” of homicide. Although 
some murders unquestionably would have been avoided 
had the offender not been intoxicated, this is a minor 
factor in the homicide picture. Notwithstanding what 
is believed to be a prejudice on the part of the police 
to attribute murderous assaults to intoxication, the 
data of the National Survey (recorded by local police 
officers) show only 15 per cent of the accused persons 


12 This is apparently an exception to the hypothesis that low 
status produces low suicide rates. See Henry, Andrew F., and 
James F. Short, Jr., Suicide and homicide: some economic, 
sociological and psychological aspects of aggression, Glencoe, 
Illinois, 1954. 
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to have been under the influence of alcohol (sec. 2).1* 

In spite of the fact that prevention of 15 per cent 
would be of considerable significance, it cannot be 
assumed that alcohol was the “cause” in all the cases. 
The data include those persons who had only been 
drinking as well as those thoroughly intoxicated, and 
some of the arguments from which murder followed 
may have taken place without the influence of liquor. 
It is a widely accepted custom in Ceylon’s rural areas 
that one drinks in preparation for a challenging under- 
taking. Consequently, there are cases on record waich 
show that a man drinks in order to murder—a quite 
different matter from murdering because he is drunk. 
Furthermore, behavior under the influence of alcohol 
is not entirely different from one’s general nature. 
[Extremely aggressive behavior of a man while intoxi- 
cated can mean that sufficient hate and irritation are 
already present, but that he is less inhibited than when 
in a sober state. The theory would hold that, although 
the influence of alcohol is a factor in some murders, it 
usually operates only in conjunction with aggressive 
drives, subjects of hate and frustrations which also 
must be explained: most intoxicated persons do not 
murder. 

Associated with the attitude that immorality is the 
basis of the homicide problem, it is believed that 
murders are often committed in places of illicit activity 
(sec. 3). This relationship, if any, is essentially co- 
incidental. Even though 9 per cent of the incidents 
irom the National Survey occurred under conditions 
of profligacy, one reason for this is that such places 
are centers where men associate. The boutique and 
the household are also places where murders occur ; 
he illegality of gambling dens and places producing 
iquor does not make them more casually significant. 
‘immoral persons both frequent places of illicit activities 
nd commit homicide, but the places in themselves are 
ot necessarily a cause of homicide. The more basic 
uestion is to determine why these kinds of persons 
merge from the conditions of village life." 

Since murder in most instances involves assault upon 

particular person, the sex of accused persons and 
eir victims as well as their respective ages may be 





‘3 Because such a large proportion of the responses to this 
iestion were recorded “not known,” this answer is also in- 
uded in the tally for percentage distribuiion. There is a 
tal of 419 “first accused” persons in homicide and attempted 
micide cases, which equals the number of incidents. “Under 
influence” is normally determined by smelling of the breath, 
from the story of witnesses. It can be assumed that prac- 
ally all of the “not known” cases were at least not very 
toxicated. Furthermore, out of 1,490 cases of homicide (ex- 
iding attempted homicide) during three years, 1955 to 1957, 
' police classification of “motives” for homicides attributed 
ly 5 per cent to “drink,” and for all crimes of violence only 
per cent out of 4,174 cases. Ceylon Police Service (annual 
port), 1957: 46-47. 
a section “The Moral Character of Offenders,” chap. 
ITT. 
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istics are presented in table 24. In the most common 
case only one person is assumed guilty of the offense 
(sec. 1). The 16 per cent of the casés in which two 
or more persons are implicated could be described by 
a situation in which a number of relatives seek revenge 
or the completely unplanned riot where Tamil-Sinhalese 
or other group tensions are at the basis of the trouble. 
The reason why only 75 per cent of the incidents had 
a single victim is that persons other than the object 
of attack were present—second and third victims are 
frequently coincidental to the sequence of events. In 
80 per cent of the cases the victim is a male, attacked 
or killed by his male assailant. Since males more fre- 
quently become involved in these murderous assaults, 
they also kill women more often than the latter kill men 
(about 14 per cent of all cases, sec. 2). When females 
kill, they attack men as often as persons of their own 
sex, indicating, one may presume, something as to their 
source of frustrations. 

The relative ages of accused persons and their vic- 
tims are significant for an interpretation of the incident. 


TABLE 23 


HOMICIDES AND ATTEMPTED HomMICIDES BY WEAPONS USED, 
INFLUENCE OF ALCOHOL AND PLACES OF ILLICIT ACTIVITY 


(Percentages of total cases)* 


Incidents or 


Accused 
Categories Persons Victims 
1. Methods used in killing (1490) 
Knife or cutting weapon 53% — 
Club or blunt weapon 19 — 
Firearms 17 — 
Strangulation 3 -- 
Poison 1 — 
Other means 7 — 
Total 100% 
2. Influence of alcohol (419, 457) 
Committed under its influence 15% 15% 
No influence of alcohol 40 45 
Not known 45 40 
Total 100% 100% 
3. Committed in place of illicit 
activity (409) 
Manufacture or sale of liquor 5% — 
Place of vice (‘‘dope den,” 
prostitution, etc.) qd — 
Not in such places 91 = 
Total 100% 


Sources: Section 1 adapted from Ceylon Police Service (an- 
nual report), 1957: 48. Data for 2 and 3 are from the National 
Survey, Total Sample. 


® Numbers in parentheses refer to population bases for com- 
putations. Section 1 is based on homicide incidents (excluding 
attempted homicides) for three years, 1955-1957. Cases in 
section 2 include only first-accused persons when more than one is 
charged in an incident of homicide or attempted homicide, and all 
of their victims. 
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TABLE 24 


HoMICIDE AND ATTEMPTED HOMICIDE INCIDENTS BY RELATION- 
SHIP OF VICTIM TO THE ACCUSED 


(Percentages of total cases)* 


Incidents or 


Accused 
Categories Persons Victims 
1. Number of persons per incident 
(419, 419) 
One person 84, 71S % 
Two persons 9 15 
Three or more persons 7 10 
Total 100°, 100°; 
2. Sex of victim in relation to sex 
of the accused (419) 
Male victim 
Male accused 80°, 
Female accused 3 
Female victim 
Male accused 14 
Female accused 3 
Total 100°, 
3. Ages of victims and of accused 
persons (446, 561) 
Under 17 1% 6% 
17-20 9 6 
21-24 19 11 
25-29 21 17 
30-39 27 26 
40-49 14 19 
50-59 7 9 
60 and over 2 6 
Total 100°, 100°, 
4. Kinship and other relations of 
victim to the accused® (382) 
Husband 39 
Wife 5.8 
Legitimate child 1.3 
Illegitimate child 2.4 
Parent 1.8 
Grandparent a 
Brother or sister 10 
Aunt or uncle 6 
Niece, nephew or first cousin 10 
Mistress or lover 2 
Close friend 6 
Neighbor 27 
Mere acquaintance 13 
Stranger 6 
Other relationship 8 
Total 100% 


Source: National Survey, Total Sample. 


* Numbers in parentheses refer to population bases for com- 
putations. 

6 “First victim’ and “first accused’’ are used in cases having a 
plurality of persons. 

© Parents, grandparents, brothers and sisters, aunts and uncles, 
nieces, nephews, and first cousins include relations by kin and by 
marriage. Close friends and the following categories include 
more distant relatives than those named above, if applicable. 
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Victims less than seventeen years old account for the 
number of infanticides and child murders. Between 
seventeen and thirty years, victims are less numerous 
than accused persons, while over forty, victims are in 
ach age category more numerous (sec. 3). These 
facts are indicative of a tendency for men to attack 
others of the same sex who are older than themselves 
to a greater extent than younger victims. It not in- 
frequently happens that, in regard to sex and age 
categories, victims are equal to or superior to the status 
of the assailant. Men assault men, as do women; and 
the young assault their elders. The theoretical signifi- 
cance lies in an interpretation of the frustration- 
aggression hypothesis which assumes a tendency for the 
object of assault to be persons of lower status or 
possessing less authority. In these data on sex and 
age the tendency, if any, appears to be in the other 
direction. Other measures of status are used in the 
following chapters to test further such a relationship. 

One of the most descriptive and specific bases for 
indicating the quality of association between the mur- 
derer and his victim is shown by the relative frequency 
with which they are related by kin and by marriage, 
or otherwise whether they are neighbors or complete 
strangers. Information on this aspect of homicide in 
Ceylon is classified in section (4) of table 24° In- 
cluding relationships by marriage as well as by kin, 
about 38 per cent of all victims are at least first cousins 
of the murderer, and another 35 per cent were classified 
in the survey as neighbors, close friends, or a mistress. 
The remaining 27 per cent of the victims were mere 
acquaintances, strangers, or other unrelated persons. 
In the latter group, only two victims were employers 
of the accused and in one incident the victim was a 
debtor to his assailant. Here also are the cases in which 
the personal identity of victims is more or less unknown 
to the accused, in such instances as sudden brawls and 
riots. About 6 per cent of the victims classified in 
this table were fellow employees of the accused on an 
estate or in a commercial establishment. 

That relatives, friends, and neighbors are so often 
the victims of homicide attacks is not necessarily a 
comment on the inherent quality of Ceylonese family 
and village life. It will be recalled, for instance, that 
the homicide rates of rural areas, particularly of the 
interior Kandyan provinces, are significantly lower than 
in the more urban areas. Although comparable data 
are not available, it is known that a peculiarity of 
murder everywhere is the close association, including 
relationship of kin, between the two parties.*° A more 


15 It is not assumed that these percentages, some of which 
figures are based on very few cases, are reliably accurate to 
the fraction of one per cent; the detailed distribution suggests 
only approximate relative frequencies. Priority in classifica- 
tion is in order of listing in this section of the table. 

16 Whether murder of kin is more common in Ceylon than in 
other countries is not known. Data for Philadelphia, however, 
are surprisingly comparable. Wolfgang, Marvin E., Patterns 
in criminal homicide, Philadelphia, 1958. ¢ 
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meaningful interpretation of these data is to be found 
elsewhere. Of course, one reason why relatives and 
neighbors are victims is simply their propinquity. 
Further, it is among these persons that dissension over 
property and women occurs.'* And as a general con- 
ceptualization of the homicidal situation, sufficient hate 
to kill is generated only in regard to those who are 
well known. To love strongly is to make it possible 
to hate strongly. It is by those persons with whom 
one has ego attachments, those whose opinions of one- 
self are valued, that the self can be most severely dam- 
aged and shamed. Dissidence among these people is 
likely to manifest deep emotions. It may be argued, 
therefore, that the very intensity of personal relations 
among relatives and neighbors in Ceylonese village life 
is one of the conditions necessary for a high rate of 
homicide. 

In the above connection, it may be noted that the 
rarity of the event among all homicides in which a 
woman kills her husband (noted in sec. 4) hides the 
iact that, of female murderers, 5 per cent attacked their 
husbands. Of all male murderers only 6 per cent kill 
their wives. And should infanticides and child murders 
be disregarded, the proportion of husband killings be- 
comes larger. Though homicides among women are 
comparatively rare, the object of their hate when they 
do murder, is frequently one whom they have loved 
dearly. 

In contrast with murders based on dissension among 

intimate associates are the less frequent cases that occur 
during the commission of economic or sexual crimes 
ind those perpetrated by gangs or during intra-gang 
trite (table 25, sec. 1). The most common of these 
s undoubtedly murder that eventuates from the scene 
i} property crime; that alone produced 8 per cent of 
he survey sample of homicides. The classification of 
iurder by hired assassins is retained in the list despite 
he absence of cases in this sample to indicate a measure 
' its rarity in Ceylon. Publicity for such crimes 
\uses opinion to attach more weight to them than evi- 
ence warrants. Only Sinhalese-Tamil riots which re- 
ulted in homicide (2 per cent of the incidents) show 
ises in this survey among the various forms of inter- 
‘oup tensions. Religious conflicts and clashes between 
stes, however, constitute the circumstances for homi- 
les in irregular outbreaks. _Data on the official dis- 
sal of cases during the years 1956 and 1957, for 
stance, list under “motives” fifteen cases of “com- 
unal tension’ (Sinhalese-Tamil riots), four of “caste 
ids,” and two instances of “religious feuds.”'* The 
rvey sample includes many cases of intergroup mur- 
rs, the immediate basis of which caused them to be 
issified in other categories.?° 

‘It is relevant that not only may first cousins marry in 


ylon, but that there is preferential mating among cross- 
isins. 


‘Ceylon Police Service (annual report), 1957: app., table 8. 
’Status and ethnic characteristics of offenders and their 
tims are discussed in following chapters. 
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TABLE 25 


HOMICIDE AND ATTEMPTED HOMICIDE INCIDENTS BY 
CIRCUMSTANCES SURROUNDING THE CASES 


(Percentages of total incidents)* 


Categories Incidents 
1. General circumstances of the incident (368) 
While committing crime against property 8% 
While committing sexual offense 2 
Infanticide or one’s child under 17 4 
Perpetrated by criminal gang or during 
intra-gang struggle 2 
Committed by hired assassin 0 
During Sinhalese-Tamil riots 2 
During religious or intercaste conflicts ) 
During intervillage or family feuds 10 
During dispute or sudden quarrel not 
mentioned above 72 
Total 100% 
2. Premeditated act or sudden quarrel (382) 
Offense definitely planned in advance 20 
Sudden quarrel 
With previous enmity or dispute 51 
No previous enmity or dispute 29 
Total 100% 
3. Specific basis for dispute (368) 
Land dispute 16% 
Other property dispute 14 
Jealousy over women 17 
Other basis for dispute 25 
No previous dispute 28 
Total 100% 


Source: National Survey, Total Sample. 


* Numbers in parentheses refer to population bases for com- 
putations. 


Ten per cent of the incidents arise from intervillage 
and family feuds, These two categories are necessarily 
combined because an extended family so often com- 
prises virtually the entire village. If it were not for 
the strength of family bonds which most members of 
a group support at nearly any cost, feuds resulting in 
homicides would occur more often. If possible, a 
traitor to the family is ignored and forgotten rather 
than feuded against. 

About half of all homicides resulted from sudden 
quarrels between parties that had experienced a long- 
standing enmity or altercation. An additional fifth of 
them were definitely planned in advance, and only a 
third are said to have been tlie outcome of unexpected 
passion with no previous disputation (sec. 2). These 
spontaneous outbursts begin with no more provocation 
than an expression that is taken as an insult, however 
unintended it may have been. A comment that is an 
insult to one’s status or family easily leads to angry 
drawing of knives. The apparent spontaneity of these 
episodes, however, should not obscure the fact that by 
far the greater number—almost three-fourths of the 
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sample, including those that were planned—have a 
history of discord that made the murderous rage psy- 
chologically possible. 

Wrangles over property account for just under one- 
third of all homicides, over half of which involve land. 
Other bases for these disputes include rights to houses, 
crops, livestock, irrigation water, and footpaths (sec. 
3). Disagreements over women and sexual jealousy 
account for another 17 per cent of the incidents. The 
remaining quarter of all cases in which previous dis- 
agreements were present are most suitably classified 
under a heading of “petty disputes’”—insults, repri- 
mands, boasting, etc., some of which involve a matter 
of maintaining status. Cases that are complicated by 
material matters, though not necessarily more real to 
villagers, concern the loss of jobs, recommendations for 
positions and refusal of aid. The culturally defined sig- 
nificance of one’s social position and the relative scarcity 
of land and other opportunities for making a living 
combine to become the bases of conflicts in the im- 
mediate background of homicidal aggressions as well as 
the long-range frustrations that baffle the villager. 

That disputes over property and other matters lie 
in the background of the homicide problem is a matter 
about which officials are keenly aware. The District 
Revenue Officer, the Village Headman, local police 
officials, as well as the courts, are agencies to which 


TABLE 26 


HOMICIDE AND ATTEMPTED HOMICIDE INCIDENTS 
BY HIsTORY OF OFFICIAL COMPLAINTS 
(Percentages of total incidents)* 
Incidents 


Categories 


1. Parties initiating official complaints» (417) 


Accused or his party 9% 
Victim or his party 12 
Complaints made by both parties 12 
No previous official complaints 67 
Total 100% 


2. Agencies to which complaints were made (414) 


District Revenue Officer, Police, Village 


Headman or estate association 19% 
Referred to local conciliation board 1 
Taken to court 13 
No previous official complaints 67 

Total 100% 


3. Decisions made in current dispute by above 
authorities (401) 


Complaints made 


Decision made prior to offense 15% 

No decision made 15 
No previous official complaints 70 

Total 100% 


Source: National Survey, Total Sample. 

* Numbers in parentheses refer to population bases for com- 
putations. 

>’ Complaints to agencies listed in section 2. 
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TABLE 27 
CIRCUMSTANCES IN SUICIDE INCIDENTS 
(Percentages of total incidents)* 
Incidents 


Categories 


1. Methods used in suicide (1828) 


Hanging, strangulation 40% 
Acetic acid poisoning 20 
Drowning 15 
Jumping before trains 7 
Other means 18 
Total 100% 


2. Apparent reasons for suicide (1828) 


Poverty 24% 
Failure to obtain job or job transfer 8 
Failure to pass examination 3 
Admonition from parent or teacher 3 
Disappointment in love 21 
Mentally ill 18 
Other reasons, reasons unknown 23 
Total 100% 


Source: Adapted from Ceylon Police Service (annual report), 
1957: app. 11. 

® Numbers in parentheses refer to population bases for com- 
putations, based on three years, 1955-1957. 


disputes may be referred. The failure of these to deal 
fairly and quickly with the issues to the satisfaction of 
the villagers has led to a development of local concilia- 
tion boards of the Rural Development Societies, and 
more recently to legislation that has formalized their 
procedures.” The story of the homicide incident is 
incomplete without a history of earlier attempts at 
settlement of the issues. In the survey sample ap- 
proximately a fifth of the accused persons and a similar 
proportion of the victims (including cases by both 
parties) had previously lodged complaints with one or 
more of these agencies. In a third of the incidents 
charges had been brought to the attention of officials 
(table 26, sec. 1). This would seem to be a significant 
and large proportion of homicides. If the number of 
successful settlements could be increased, a perceptible 
impact could be made on the homicide rate. These 
data indicate that not only has some progress been made 
in the direction of institutionalizing norms for deferring 
to officials in cases of private disputes, but they show 
that a significant number of homicides eventuate from 
altercations that in theory can be settled appropriately 
by a neutral third party. 

Only one per cent of all these homicide incidents, 
however, were ever referred to a local conciliation 
board (sec. 2). As far as this evidence goes, it speaks 
well for this agency—it is possible that, had these 
boards been utilized, amicable settlements would have 
succeeded. Nevertheless, the conclusion is warranted 

20 See chapter IV, section “The Citizen and Law Enforce- 
ment.” 
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that the conciliation boards are not yet sufficiently 
established to deal with many serious village disputes, 
although these data do not take into account the suc- 
cessfully mediated cases. The Police Service reports, 
for instance, that 2,827 disputes were settled by con- 
ciliation boards during 1957.2 Owing to the nature 
of village conditions and the endemic qualities of homi- 
cide events, the conciliation boards may fail to amelio- 
rate this condition in the foreseeable future. A_ basis 
for this judgment is the evidence that half of the cases 
taken to agencies for settlement had decisions made 
prior to the episode which brought death or an at- 
tempted homicide (sec. 3). In other words, whether 
or not an official settlement transpired, the dispute 
ended in tragedy. Amicable outcomes from litigation 
depend on more than efficiency in administration. 
Alternative possibilities for mutually agreeable settle- 
ments are sometimes nonexistent midst the profusion of 
ill feeling and paucity of economic resources in village 
lire. 


THE SUICIDE INCIDENT 


Techniques used for self destruction are listed in 
table 27. The traditional form by hanging is being 
replaced by more recently available means, in particular 
by acetic acid poisoning. This product is readily acces- 
sible on rubber estates and in the boutiques of Low- 
country areas where it is used by both plantations and 
the cultivator for coagulation of latex. Jumping before 
oncoming trains is another modern method of suicide. 
Among means unlisted in the table are other poisons, 
shooting, burning, and cutting. Self-inflicted death by 
firearms would no doubt increase should they become 
more accessible. 

The earlier analysis of five suicide cases suggested 
that they, like homicides, are not infrequently com- 
mitted under trying conditions which may be ascribed 
as reasons for the events. Some of these are suddenly 
imposed conditions or experiences that spark an impulse 
while others, like abject poverty, are more chronic 
situations which ultimately lead to self-destruction. 
(he most reliable information available on this aspect 
‘§ suicides is the data from local police investigations 
presented in section 2 of table 27. In order of fre- 

uency in this listing, poverty and disappointment in 
ve, a quarter and a fifth of all cases, respectively, 
onstitute about the same proportions of roughly 
imilar reasons for homicides—property disputes and 
exual jealousy. Three other reasons sufficiently 
umerous for separate identification in the police 
numeration relate to social and cultural characteristics 
i Ceylon. The more fortunate village youths are 
ngaged in a national educational competition as prepa- 





*t Annual report, 1957: 54. See also, comments on the 
roblems of the conciliation boards, chapter IV, section “The 
itizen and Law Enforcement”; and app. B, “A Land Case of 
the Conciliation Board.” 
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ration for examinations and government service. Once 
obtaining these positions, transfer to more undesirable 
posts can be considered a demotion. Failure in these 
regards as well as damage to one’s self-esteem by re- 
spected authorities—admonition from parent or teacher 
—is a basis for what is normatively valued as serious 
catastrophies. Taken together, these situations account 
for 14 per cent of the suicides. 

Although police records classify only .5 per cent 
of all crimes of violence and 2 per cent of homicides as 
“motivated” by “insanity,” ** the same source identifies 
18 per cent of the suicide subjects as mentally ill. Since 
these data are not derived from psychiatric diagnoses 
and norms are unavailable for the total population, no 
meaningful interpretation can be made.** It is possible, 
for instance, that the latter cases appear more frequently 
in the mentally sick category merely because suicidal 
behavior is incomprehensible to next of kin, the police, 
or medical authorities, or it could be that this classifica- 
tion was applied only because there were no known 
“rational” motives. It can be said, however, that there 
is no more explanation of suicide in the designation 
“mental illness’ than in finding that the subject had 
reason to be frustrated. Not only are there persons 
mentally sick and frustrated who do not take their own 
lives, but more importantly, mental sickness and suicide 
may both be manifestations of frustrating situations. 
In effect, the designation “mental sickness” by itself is 
insufficient evidence for a casual explanation of 
suicide.** 


THE SELF- AND OTHER-AGGRESSION CONTINUUM 


The distinction between suicide and homicide, be- 
tween self- and other-destruction, is often more ap- 
parent than real. Though this position is not new to 
a psychoanalytic approach, it has rarely been taken in 
sociological analyses.** Both forms of behavior are 
social as well as psychological phenomena, They are 
social behavior in the sense that, except perhaps for the 
psychotic subject, they are acts undertaken with an 
awareness of a social meaning ascribed to them. They 
are defined as extreme, unusual, dramatic acts of ag- 
gression to which varying degrees of disapproval are 
attached. Although homicide is in a literal sense more 
social in that another person inevitably is involved, 
suicide is often if not always social in this sense as well. 
The wife, husband, lover, or child in voluntary death 
knows full well of the hurt imposed on loved ones, or 


22 Ceylon Police Service (annual report), 1957: 46-47. 

23 Psychiatry has not been sufficiently applied in Ceylon 
to make available information on either the extent of mental 
illness or its more common types. 

24 This by no means implies that there are no psychological 
factors in either homicide or suicide. 

25 The desire for self-destruction has in fact been made a 
basis for explaining virtually all behavior. A classic presenta- 
tion of this point of view is seen in Karl Menninger, Man 
against himself, New York, 1938. 
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blame for failures is leveled against employers, officials, 
fellow employees, and friends, not without harmful 
intentions. Possibly only in suicides of the aged and 
incurably sick does the incident approach a complete 
absence of ill-will toward others, and even here the 
event may be social in the altruism of relieving others 
of a dependent, One of the technical problems in the 
sociological study of suicides is the paucity of informa- 
tion on the meaningful social relations of subjects. 
With the death of the crucial witness, the involvement 
of “guilty” persons making their stories unreliable, and 
an absence of administrative responsibility for investi- 
gating these facts, the suicide note is often our only 
source data. It would be unreasonable to assume that 
only where these notes place the blame on others is 
some intent to injure others present. If actual injury 
is not always intended, suicide behavior is social in its 
reaction to the behavior of others or to general social 
conditions. 

Paralleling other-destructive elements in many sui- 
cide subjects, there are elements of self-abnegation in 
homicide cases. What could be more destructive of 
social position (the social side of ego or self-esteem) 
than homicide?** One of the more striking aspects 
of the usual village murder case is an absence of a 
concerted attempt to avoid detection. It is not un- 
common for the murderer to remain at the scene and 
account to onlookers why he did it, or within a few 
hours to confess to the Headman or the police. There 
are cases where the offender with all apparent ration- 
ality retires to his home “to do a wash” ** before re- 
porting to the nearest police station. It is often only 
on second thought during the trial that innocence is 
proclaimed and the confession denied. Even if the act 
is performed without witnesses present or the murderer 
does not presently turn himself in to authorities, both 
the lack of anonymity in the village and the outspoken 
previous threats or otherwise widely known possible 
motives make detection the probable outcome. When 
the accused expects to use self-protection, “accident,” 
or “without intent to kill” defense against a murder 
charge (which assumes an unlikely degree of rationality 
in most cases), he still has accepted a position of heavy 
involvement with the law by aggressively stabbing 
another. The point is, of course, that the “typical’’ 
murderer is so consumed with other-aggression that 


“6 Self-punishment is the classic psychoanalytic explanation 
of crime in general. We would only disagree with the uni- 
versality of its application, with its acceptance as a sufficient 
explanation, and with the identification of this trait with a 
disease syndrome, “psychopathic personality.” Abrahamsen, 
David, Crime and the human mind, New York, 1945; Alexander, 
Franz, and Hugo Staub, The criminal, the judge, and_ the 
public, New York, 1931; and Lindner, Robert M., Stone walls 
and men, New York, 1946. 

“7 A literal translation from Sinhalese, to wash oneself. 
Note the homicide cases above, (1), (2), and (4), in which 
the offender willingly surrenders; and in all five no serious 
attempt was made to avoid detection. 
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an interest in self-preservation is partially extin- 
guished.** What remains of ego that is social is pride 
in the accomplishment of the supreme act—the 
“courageous,” “masculine” response in which the enemy 
who threatened one’s status is defeated. From the 
public and legal points of view homicide and suicide 
clearly are different. From the behavioral point of 
view the acts may be thought of as different positions 
on a continuum from one extreme of orientation 
toward other-directed aggression to the opposite pole 
of self-aggression. The validity of this assumption is 
indicated by cases in which the issue between homicide 
and suicide was visibly in balance, more often illustrated 
by Ceylon data in the thwarted love affair. But any 
deeply felt blow to one’s ego, a threat to one’s social 
position, is potentially a suicide or homicide (case 
number 9 above), and one might suspect, if sufficient 
information were had on a large number of cases from 
all sections of the population, that there would be 
found a tendency toward concentration near the mid- 
point of the continuum.*’ 

Another dimension to the social psychology of these 
incidents concerns the distinction between the case that 
involves a particularistic relation to another person and 
one where the orientation is universalistic.*® The 
difference is clear in homicide incidents in which on 
the one hand the object is to destroy a specific person 
as one’s scapegoat for frustrations. This is distinct 
from the case in which identification with social norms 
is weakened, frustrations are nonspecific, and the 
potential offender assumes a posture of aggressiveness 
toward the world in general. The latter subjects of 
universalistic orientation are prone to involvement in 
sudden altercations and they may never be accused of 
murder with intent to kill. The same distinction 
obtains in suicide cases. Suicide is a response to failure 
in the eyes of one with whom the subject identifies—a 
particularistic orientation illustrated in cases of admoni- 
tion from parents and teachers, and in thwarted love 
affairs. Suicidal responses also may be characterized 
by a general feeling of uselessness, a hopeless attitude 
toward conditions of life, not only evident in cases of the 
eged and sick, but in Ceylon apparently this universal- 
istic orientation develops under conditions of chronic 
poverty and abjectness (see, for instance, suicide case 
10, above) and in the United States the suicide of 
businessmen in depression-brought bankruptcy. 

The point of this particularistic-universalistic distine- 
tion is that social-cultural conditions may be such that 
other-aggression of one polar type virtually becomes 
normatively sanctioned behavior in which little or no 
provocation from another is needed to initiate a homi- 


“8 This is why the deterrent effects of punishment for murder 
are of such little value. 

** Psychiatric studies which find unconscious drives toward 
self-destruction among murderers support this position. 

30 The former denotes a relationship to a particular person; 
the latter a relationship to any person, the society in general. 
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cidal response—universalistic homicides are common. 
Under quite different social-cultural conditions in which 
sutward aggression is strongly tabooed and felt misery 
ind pessimism prevail, suicide becomes common with 
little or no specific provocation or interference from 
nother. As a third possibility, however, without 
sufficiently strong norms to prevent extreme other- 
iggression and in a social-cultural situation of greater 
individualism and upward social mobility, both particu- 
laristic suicides and homicides are relatively common. 
The hypothesis here is that on the continuum of other- 
to self-aggression the cases that cluster near the mid- 
point which have the ingredients of both forms of ag- 
eression, are directed against specific other persons— 
are particularistic. 

For an analysis of homicide and suicide the reality 
of these two bases for classifying cases—the continuum 
irom other-aggression to self-aggression, and from a 
particularistic to a universalistic orientation vis-d-vis 
commission of the act—is_ essentially self-evident. 
Cases easily may be found to illustrate these conceptual 
possibilities. The question is whether these categories 
of classification serve a heuristic purpose in the expla- 
nation of these phenomena. The research problem is 
to control the collection and classification of data to 
test hypotheses that have only tentatively been sug- 
vested above. 


ROBBERY AND BURGLARY INCIDENTS 


Robbery, burglary, and homicide are alike in one very 
ssential respect: they are all designated grave crimes. 
\ll offenders against these norms more or less accept 
the role of being hunted men, and for this reason they 
nay have certain social factors in common.*! Regard- 
ng the incidents themselves, however, these economic 
rimes are, of course, strikingly different from acts of 
hhysical aggression. Not only is the object more ra- 
ional from the point of view of economic gain, but in a 
ubtle way a crime against property is less antisocial. 
ess against society because in Ceylon as elsewhere it is 
learly a less serious offense, and, moreover, these of- 

nders fully accept the social norm of material gain. 
onsequently, the social psychology of these offenders 

hardly that of sudden frustration, or a response to 
rovocation, There is typically a lack of self-aggression 

‘desire for punishment which is evident in so many 

micides. Although sometimes the efforts to avoid 

tection are crude, showing a minimum of applied 
itelligence, these offenders never voluntarily remain 
the scene of the crime or surrender to authorities. 
nly when their identity becomes known and it is too 
eat a psychic strain to live as hunted men, do they 
luntarily give in to the police. Furthermore, the risk 
apprehension is in fact much less for these offenders. 

‘It is also for this reason that both public opinion and 


vchological studies tend to assume that all serious offenders 
ainst the law must be mentally sick. 


INCIDENTS OF CRIME AND SUICIDE 


1 


a | 
¢ 


TABLE 28 
CIRCUMSTANCES IN ROBBERY AND BURGLARY INCIDENTS 


(Percentages of total incidents)* 


Categories Robbery Burglary 
1. Weapons used (37, 69) 
Gun 3% 0% 
Knife 21 4 
Other weapons 3 13 
No weapon used 73 83 
Total 100° 100% 
2. Number of persons assumed guilty 
per incident (45, 109) 
One 62% 76% 
Two 27 21 
Three or more 11 3 
Total 100% 100°; 
3. Value of property stolen (46, 109) 
Under Rs. 50 (inc. nothing taken) 46% 37% 
Rs. 50 to Rs. 500 48 54 
Rs. 500 and over 6 9 
Total 100% 100% 


Source: National Survey, Total Sample. 


® Numbers in parentheses refer to population bases for com- 
putations. 


In short, it would seem that depth psychology is un- 
necessary to make these economic crimes comprehensi- 
ble. There is no shortage of others with similar incli- 
nations; therefore the guilty are not forced into social 
isolation, and rationalizations from examples of bribery 
and corruption to justify the behavior are not hard to 
find. 

Finally, the very nature of these offenses makes the 
relationship to the victim of the universalistic rather 
than particularistic type. Who the person is, is less 
important than what he has, Friends, relatives, and 
close neighbors are not the victims as in homicide, but 
strangers and distant places are more often involved in 
robbery and burglary, while the former category of 
associates in living may become associates in crime 
or otherwise tolerate the behavior. 

For the above reasons, robbery and burglary have 
been found in subsequent data to be manifestations of 
similar social conditions and will be treated together as 
grave economic crimes. Here are noted the differences 
as they appear in a statistical description of incidents. 
Although in a large majority of all cases no weapons 
are used, and seldom is a gun used, the knife is em- 
ployed in over a fifth of the robbery incidents. By 
definition, the character of this offense is an attack upon 
the person, and consequently the more readily available 
weapon, as in homicides,-is used (table 28, sec. 1). 
For the same reason, robbery involves two or more 
offenders in a larger proportion of incidents than does 
burglary (sec. 2), and this also explains why robbers 
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tend to be older, more like murderers, than burglars 
(table 22, sec. 6). There has not developed in Ceylon 
the highly professional bank robber, or large crime 
“syndicates” with “white-collar” directors, though there 
are robber and burglar gangs the operations of which 
cover large areas, whose members occasionally travel 
to opposite ends of the island. For the most part, the 
incidents of these economic crimes, “grave” as they 
are, as is true in fact for all countries, involve relatively 
small money values (sec. 3). In Ceylon, for instance, 
a third to a half of these offenses brought less than Rs. 
50 ($10). Amounts taken in burglaries are likely to 
be more—9 per cent of these in the sample obtained 
property in value over Rs. 500 ($100). 


VII. SOCIO-ECONOMIC STATUS OF 
DEVIANTS 


Data are presented in this chapter to show the degree 
to which homicide, economic crime, and suicide are 
empirically differentiated by status categories in the 
social structure of Ceylon. Specifically, the purpose is 
to offer evidence for the following hypothesis. Two 
preliminary assumptions are made: (1) Both homicide 
and suicide are aggressive reactions of desperate frus- 
tration to subjectively experienced external restraints ; 
and (2), they are negatively sanctioned by the indi- 
genous culture. The frequency of homicide and suicide 
is low in ascribed status systems; higher in achieved 
status systems; and directly proportional under the 
latter conditions to the relative success or failure of a 
status group in the population. The homicide rate is 
highest in the lowest ranks of an achieved system. 
Suicide rates are higher in culturally defined ranks 
above the lowest, depending on the degree of external 
restraint. “External restraint’ may be defined as 
subjectively experienced stresses and strains. These 
are usually induced by a lack of compatibility between 
cultural norms which define legitimate means of achieve- 
ment and goals in juxtaposition to social conditions 
that affect the frequency with which a status group may 
attain relative success. Tests of this are limited in large 
measure to situations of relative status deprivation. 
Theoretically, there are other situations of strain from 
the institutional system which have the effect of in- 
creasing or decreasing aggressive reactions, although 
changes bringing into question one’s status—a juncture 
of strong ego involvement—may be presumed a sig- 
nificant social variable. The status correlates of eco- 
nomic crime are presented here as comparative infor- 
mation for later analysis. 

Some suggestions and precautions are necessary for 
proper interpretation of the following data. For the 
sake of brevity, table titles and headings are not fully 
explicit. Headings “offenders” and “nonoffenders”’ 





refer to samples from the Village Studies in the Low- 
country Sinhalese area. About two-thirds of the former 
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are guilty of crimes against persons, others committed 
property offenses, and all are matched with “non- 
offenders” (designated O-N samples).’ Categories 
headed “murderers,” “robbers-burglars” (samples M- 
RB) and “suicides,” “homicide victims” (samples 
S-HV) are cases of accused persons and others for 
whom local police officials filled out questionnaires for 
a National Survey. “Murderers” include persons ac- 
cused of homicide and attempted homicide. These pairs 
of samples, O-N, M-RB, and S-HV are males, each 
matched for age, respectively. Samples of a pair are 
to be compared; without matching, samples of different 
pairs make comparison unreliable. Except where in- 
dicated, table row headings are comparable for all 
samples. It should be noted that the O-N comparison 
is the most valid because the subjects come from the 
same villages. To compensate for the fact that persons 
from different areas of the country are included in the 
National Survey, each table classification was originally 
calculated separately by the three major ethnic regions 
(Low-country, Kandyan, and Ceylon Tamil), and only 
combined when the findings were parallel. 

With no national nonoffender sample for comparison, 
it is necessary to use paired samples, as indicated. 
“Murderers” and “robbers-burglars” are found similar 
for certain indices, in some cases of which tests of 
statistical significance were not computed. Since 
“homicide victims” are similar to “murderers,” the 
former are predominantly low-status villagers. This 
should be considered in the comparisons with “sui- 
cides.” The use of some small and inadequate samples 
appears to be warranted by matching with sex and age, 
and separate calculations by ethnic groups, in addition 
to the overwhelming consistency in results by categories 
tested and the two independent sources of data from 
samples of the Village Studies and the National Survey. 
Nevertheless, conclusions are limited to the direction 
of difference in paired comparisons; their magnitude 
would vary considerably in other samples. 


ECONOMIC STATUS 

One’s role in an economic system is everywhere an 
important dimension of status. This is markedly true 
in Ceylon, not only because the caste system was based 
on occupations, but within the majority Sinhalese 
Goyigama caste the quality of work has become intensi- 
fied as a basis of status differentiation. To become an 
unskilled wage earner is a demotion from the position 
of traditional cultivator, but impoverishment of the 
cultivator role itself has led to its devaluation. In effect, 
older norms defining the position of cultivator are less 
functional; new occupational goals are emerging, how- 
ever, without commensurate opportunities for work. 

If it were not for this knowledge of the economic 
transition in the Low-country, one would expect culti- 
vators to exemplify a stable, land-owning class, secure 


1 See app. A for details on all sampling procedures. 
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TABLE 29 


MALE OFFENDERS AND SUICIDES BY OCCUPATION 


(Percentages) 




















| ai 
Occupations Offenders Nonoffenders Murderers a Suicides oer mag 
; =a 5 ae _| = - cara i 
Unskilled laborers 43% 27% 1 iat ae a a 
Cultivators 37 27 f 1% 137% 59% 19% 
Semi-skilled employees 3 13 ) | 
Skilled craftsmen 10 5 | 
Boutique keepers 7 5 29 27 | 41 21 
Supervisory positions 0 | 17 | 
Students 0 | 6 
j | 
Total 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 
Bases 30 63 | 282 70 34 139 








Chi-square 4.81.2 P < .05 


_ 5.00, P < .05 


| 


Sources: Offenders and nonoffenders, samples O-N from Village Studies; murderers (accused, including those of attempted homi- 
cide) and robbers, burglars, samples M-RB; suicides and homicide victims, samples S-HV, latter two pairs from National Survey. 


See app. A for sampling procedures. 


® Chi-square is always computed from frequencies; here first two rows and last three, respectively, are combined for computation. 


A value of P of less than .05 indicates statistical significance. 


in its upper-caste position. If offenders emerge from 
lower-status categories, the expectation is that they 
come from this very cultivator class or from the de- 
graded group of unskilled wage earners. The data of 
table 29 show that the latter trend well describes the 
sample of offenders from the Village Studies, whereas 
over twice the proportion of nonoffenders have occu- 
pational positions above that of cultivators. In fact, 
none of the offenders in this sample holds a supervisory 
position or has attained the status of “student.” ? Of- 
lenders have obtained positions in the economy as 
craftsmen and boutique keepers which place them in 
our classification above the cultivator, but this is largely 
accounted for by the fact that carpentry (making crude 
‘urniture—not employment in construction work) and 
yperating a small village shop can be undertaken with 
| minimum of formal education, after failing in more 
egular employment. In this sense, the status of semi- 





*“Supervisory” positions include landlords, estate superin- 
endents, transport inspectors, store managers, etc. 


skilled employees may represent greater economic suc- 
cess, and it is therefore not inconsistent to find more 
nonoffenders in this category. 

On a national basis, murderers and criminals in 
property crimes are undifferentiated occupationally— 
approximately three-fourths of both groups are con- 
centrated in the unskilled-cultivator class.2 Consistent 
with the status hypothesis, proportionately large num- 
bers of the suicide cases are members of higher occu- 
pational categories compared with the victims of homi- 
cide. 

Historically, arable land was possessed by the culti- 
vator caste. Descriptions in previous chapters have 
demonstrated that through successive generations land 
is passing into the hands of noncultivator classes and 


3It was impossible to distinguish accurately between culti- 
vators and others who do cultivating as well as unskilled labor 
in these samples. We would predict, however, that murderers 
are more often cultivators; robbers-burglars more often oc- 
cupied by unskilled urban employment. 


TABLE 30 


MALE OFFENDERS AND SUICIDES BY TITLE TO PROPERTY 

















(Percentages) 
\cres of Arable Land Owned Offenders Nonoffenders bg net Murderers oe Suicides [ae 
Under 12 71% 36% None 51% 70% 63% 53% 
12 or more 29 64 Some 49 30 37 47 
Total 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 
Bases 17 36 259 | 70 24 121 
Chi-square 4.21, P < 05 701, < 85 40, P > OS 


Sources: See footnote to table 29 and app. A for sampling procedures. 





* Includes any land or buildings. 
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TABLE 31 


MALE OFFENDERS AND SUICIDES BY EMPLOYMENT STATUS ® 


( Percentages 


Robbers, Homicide 


Employed for Wages Offenders Nonoffenders Employed or Unemployed Murderers Bircnloge Suicides Victims 
Not employed, irregu- 
larly employed 85% 59% Unemploved 17% 36% 47% 18% 
Employed for wages 15 41 Employed (inc. irregu- 83 64 53 82 
larly 
Potal 100°; 100°; 100°; 100°; 100°; 100°; 
Bases 27 54 295 88 32 147 


Chi-square $42, P< OS 


Sources: See footnote to table 29 and app. A for sampling procedures. 


14.69, P < .05 10.35, P< 05 


“Offenders” and ‘‘Nonoffenders,”’ samples L-N, are 


matched for age of offenders at their last offense and data are based on employment status at that time. 


‘See text for definitions of these employment statuses. 


that villagers who cultivate are more and more landless 
tenants. Since village offenders frequently are culti- 
vators, it nevertheless happens that they are undif- 
ferentiated from nonoffenders in the possession of some 
land as well as in the fact of possessing a share in both 
paddy land and high-land. The distinction between the 
two samples comes in the more meaningful classifica- 
tion by the amount of land possessed. Over two-thirds 
of the offenders hold title to less than one and three- 
quarters of an acre, including landless share-croppers, 
while among nonoffenders almost two-thirds own over 
this much land (table 30).4 The position of the of- 
fenders who are cultivators is shown to be even more 
unfavorable by the revelation that actually none of them, 
in contrast with three-quarters of the nonoffender culti- 
vators, is in the higher category of land holders.* In 
the nation as a whole, however, murderers as contrasted 
with robbers and burglars hold title to property—a fact 
based on the former’s origin in the depressed agricul- 
tural economy and the latter’s emergence from an urban 
proletariat. Regardless of the tendency for suicides to 
be identified with a higher nonagricultural occupational 
status than the sample of homicide victims, they are 
undifferentiated in ownership of property. Although 
wealth is no protection from self-destruction, it is ap- 
parently those with some degree of status but neverthe- 
less poor who exhibit this form of deviance. 

Income differences in the villages are significant con- 
comitants of status positions. Though the hypothesis 
based on status would hold that offenders enjoy lower 
incomes than the average villager, the sample data do 
not statistically differentiate them. About half of the 
villagers receive income from products they produce. 


* Calculated on the basis of proportional shares in undivided 
lands. See section “Land Fragmentation,” chap. III. The 
size of the O-N samples are decreased because this information 
was not obtained for one village. 

5 Data not shown in table; frequencies are too small to 
demonstrate statistical significance. 





Whether the estimates are inaccurate, and the income 
categories are too broad, or whether there are no real 
differences, it is impossible to say. When it comes to 
recording facts that were easily checked by other village 
informants—occupational status and shares in paddy 
lands—the reality of regular employment for wages as 
opposed to self-employment and nonemployment (ir- 
regular unskilled labor, cultivators, craftsmen, boutique 
keepers, landlords) likewise demonstrates to a marked 
degree how little the offender group has entered the 
cash economy of these Low-country villages (table 31). 
Only 15 per cent, as opposed to over 40 per cent of the 
nonoffenders, can be classified as regularly employed.® 
And not only do the criminals in this sample have 
more infrequent employment, but they work for lower 
wages. Limiting the comparison to the villagers who 
are sometimes employed, 45 per cent of the offenders 
and 88 per cent of other villagers receive a monthly 
wage of at least Rs. 40 ($8.00).? 

Turning to the data of the National Survey, 
“unemployed” status (table 31) signifies without gain- 
ful employment or actively looking for work, and ex- 
cludes cultivators and other villagers who are not 
actually working all the time. The comparison here 
between murderers and persons committing crimes 
against property again indicates the more urban origin 
of the latter group—robbers and burglars cannot be 
dependent on land to maintain a status of “under- 
employment,” and consequently are often unemployed 
in the technical economic sense of the word. In the 
case of suicides, almost half of the cases in this sample 
are unemployed, compared with only a fifth of the 


6 Table percentages are based on data from which young 
persons who have not as yet entered the labor market (in- 
cluding students) are eliminated; the conclusion is the same 
if these are included. 

7 Though the frequencies here are too small for adequate 
test of statistical significance, the critical ratio of the difference 
between two proportions, 5/11 and 29/33, gives 2.64; P< .05. 
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homicide victims—also consistent with the noncultivator, 
landless status of those who commit self-destruction. 





THE RELATIVE FCONOMIC STATUS OF OFFENDERS 


Status is always relative in a sociologically meaning- 
ful sense of the concept. Do subjects sense their low 
status, or do they accept the position as socially legiti- 
mate? One would predict, for instance, that an im- 
poverished villager of the Low-country is more dis- 
satisfied with his position than an equally poor villager 
of the Kandyan area—the latter having had less contact 
with the more prosperous commercial economy. With 
whom does one compare himself, or what is his refer- 
ence group, is the significant aspect of status for deviant 
behavior. 

One important reference group for the Sinhalese is 
the family, and consequently it may be assumed that a 
man’s status vis-d-vis his father is subjectively felt as 
crucial in the subject’s self-image. Similarly, one’s 
occupational status is not defeating to ego unless ex- 
pectations are higher. Knowledge of the Low-country 
leads one to believe that the unskilled laborers and poor 
cultivators are not entirely insulated from desires for 
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more successful careers. In descriptions of village life 
it has been shown that younger citizens are gradually 
moving from the agricultural to a commercial economy 
and that aspirations are relatively high. Although the 
basis for livelihood does not change perceptibly in one 
generation, a corollary to the status hypothesis suggests 
that offenders would manifest less upward social mo- 
bility, and would succeed less often in terms of their 
career ambitions than their noncriminal counterparts 
of the same villages. 

Land is important to those in the offender sample 
because more of them are cultivators. Comparing the 
two samples on this dimension of status, it is clear that 
offenders are losing out relative to their fathers’ posi- 
tions (table 32, sec. 1). Vis-d-vis their fathers, of- 
fenders are more often and nonoffenders are less often 
without land. Whereas the subjects in both samples 
are more likely to be without both types of land for 
cultivation than were their fathers, the proportional 
decrease is greater in the offender group. Thus, as was 
indicated above, these two village samples are not 
different in regard to the possession of land, and the 
fathers of offenders were in fact better provided with 


TABLE 32 


RELATIVE ECONoMIC STATUS OF OFFENDERS 


(Percentages)* 


Categories of Relative Status 


1. Title to paddy land or highland 
None 
Only one type 
Both types 
Total 
Bases 


. Occupational status 
Unskilled laborers and cultivators 
Semi-skilled, craftsmen, boutique keepers 
Supervisory positions, students 
Total 
Bases 





Occupational status 
Unskilled laborers, cultivators (inc. ‘‘no ambitions’’) 
Semi-skilled, craftsmen, boutique keepers 
Supervisory positions, students (inc. clerks, professional 
ambitions) 
Total 
Bases 


Source: Village Studies, samples O-N; see app. A. 


| Career Ambitions 





Village Offender Sample Village Nonoffender Sample 





Fathers Sons Fathers Sons 
3% | 71% 24% 14% 
31 65 24 54 
66 28 52 32 
100% 100% 100% 100% 
29 29 63 63 
83% 80% 69% 55% 
17 20 23 23 
0 0 8 22 
100% 100% 100% 100% 
30 30 62 62 


Current Status Career Ambitions | Current Status 


33% 80% 41% 54% 
43 | 20 33 22 
24 | 0 26 24 
100% 100% 100% 100% 








30 | 30 63 63 


* Assuming sons and their fathers, or ‘‘career ambitions” and “current status,”’ are different samples, by sections, Chi-square with 
aree d. f. for each is: (1) combining first two rows, 14.27, P < .05; (2) combining last two rows, 10.27, P < .05; (3) combining last 


vo rows, 16.43, P < .05. 


Without this assumption, testing by 2 X 2 tables for higher, equal or lower status by offenders and non- 


‘fenders, Chi-square is, by sections: (1) 2.63, P > .05; (2) 1.24, P > .05; (3) 5.69, P < .05. 
> Included for sons are those who may be expected to inherit some land. 
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land than other villagers, however, compared with their 
fathers as landowners, offenders are poorer. 

The same direction of change is seen by comparing 
the two groups with their fathers in occupational status 
(table 32, sec. 2). In this case, offenders are only main- 
taining the position of their fathers, which was on the 
average lower than for other villagers. Nonoffenders, 
nevertheless, have attained higher positions than their 
fathers, beyond the higher status of their parents’ 
‘generation. 

A comparison of occupational status with career am- 
bitions, instead of finding economically depressed of- 
fenders apathetic, indicates that their earlier aspirations 
were at least as high as those held by other villagers 
(table 32, sec. 3). The difference is negligible, but 
offenders of this sample actually less frequently desired 
an occupation as low as cultivation. Having high 
ambitions means the offender group often failed to 
realize occupational goals and failed by larger degrees 
of status than nonoffenders. 

Data of the three sections of this table provide evi- 
dence that violators of serious crimes in villages of the 
Low-country tend to be among those who are failing 
to keep up with its commercial expansion. Moreover, 
they are failing by what are probably their own criteria 
of success. In the first two comparisons this follows 
from an assumption that they identify with the status 
of their fathers, and in the last, their status is relatively 
low by their own subjective goals for achievement. 


THE BUSINESS CYCLE AND RATES OF DEVIANCE 


Association between fluctuations in business condi- 
tions and rates of crime and suicide has been the subject 
of a number of studies. There is sufficient evidence to 
conclude that these variables are related; nevertheless, 
inconsistencies in these findings and their interpreta- 
tions leave the social scientist with unanswered ques- 
tions. Data from Ceylon add to the confusion of 
empirical contradictions. All studies apparently have 
found a negative correlation for rates of both economic 
crime and male suicides with the business cycle.* The 
inconsistent findings have been confined to the analysis 
of crimes against the person, for which Ogburn and 
Thomas report an inverse but low association with the 
business cycle. Radzinowicz, and Thomas in a separate 
study, however, found a positive relationship, i.e., 
during prosperous times crimes against persons are 
more frequent than during depressions.’ In_ their 
analysis of statistics for the United States, Henry and 


*Ogburn, William F., and Dorothy S. Thomas, The influence 
of the business cycle on certain social conditions, Jour. Amer. 
Statistical Assoc. 18: 305-350, 1922; Radzinowicz, L., The in- 
fluence of economic conditions on crime, Sociological Rev. 33: 
139-153, 1941; Thomas, Dorothy S., Social aspects of the busi- 
ness cycle, New York, 1927; Dublin, Louis I., and Bessie 
3unzel, To be or not to be, New York, 1933. 

® These three studies were based on data from America, 
Poland, and Britain, respectively. 
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Short also showed that there is consistent positive but 
low degree of association between homicide rates and 
business fluctuations, but significantly, this direction 
of association is entirely accounted for by the Negro 
group. For Caucasians correlated separately, homicide 
rates are related inversely with upward and downward 
trends in economic conditions.’° 

The empirical contradictions may arise from method- 
ological questions regarding the validity of economic 
indices for different status categories of deviates. For 
example, commercial and stockmarket fluctuations are 
more directly related to the social class of suicides than 
of homicides in the United States. As refinements in 
these phases of research are made, it may be expected 
that other inconsistencies at the empirical level will 
be discovered and the need for conceptual interpreta- 
tion of results will become increasingly evident. The 
earlier study by Ogburn and Thomas reported only 
correlation coefficients. By contrast, Henry and Short 
theoretically linked business fluctuations and deviance 
through changes in relative status—not overlooking the 
fact that preceding all of these studies it was Durk- 
heim’s great contribution that he attempted to relate 
his empirical data to a conceptual understanding. 
These technical and theoretical difficulties arise in the 
analysis of available Ceylonese data. They are pre- 
sented here with an interpretation that must await more 
detailed information and cross-cultural analyses for 
further validation. 

An economy based largely on self-sufficient agricul- 
tural production does not provide the choice of eco- 
nomic indices available in an industrial society. Data 
on unemployment are unreliable for our purposes be- 
cause underemployment of cultivators and_ unskilled 
village laborers bulks so large as to make actual 
unemployment difficult to define and inappropriate as 
an index to changes in village economic conditions. An 
index of real wages for Colombo workers and another 
for estate laborers have been computed, but investiga- 
tion demonstrates that they are, as might be expected, 
insensitive to annual fluctuations in economic con- 
ditions."! 

The most suitable economic index for our purposes, 
the one used in all the following time series analyses, 
was computed by the Ministry of Finance as an index 
of “the standard of living.’ '* In our terms, it repre- 
sents a measure of viability of the population, including 
the villagers. In principle, it is based on the fact that 
some 43 per cent of the all-island working class family 
budget is based on the consumption of imported goods. 
This reflects Ceylon’s economic dependence on importa- 
tion of approximately half of the staple items of food 
in addition to kerosene oil, clothing, and many house- 

10 Henry, Andrew F., and James F. Short, Jr., Suicide and 
homicide: some economic, sociological and psychological aspects 
of aggression, chapters 1, 3, Glencoe, Illinois, 1954. 

11 Ceylon Department of Census and Statistics, 1958: 124-125. 
12 Ceylon Ministry of Finance, 1955: 34-37. 
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TABLE 33 


ASSOCIATION BETWEEN DEVIANT BEHAVIOR AND CYCLES IN 
ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN SELECTED AREAS 
OF CEYLON 


(Correlation coefficients) * 


Suicide 
dn Homicide Burglary (1928-1954)> 
(1928-1954)>| (1931—1954)| — — 
Males | Females 
Ceylon —.77 —.69 20 | 35 
Colombo —.36 —.69 - 
Western Province 
(except Colombo) —.71 —.56 
Sabaragamuwa 
Province —.55 —.72 - 


Sources: Crime data, Ceylon Police Service (annual reports) ; 
suicide data, Ceylon Registrar-General (annual reports) ; index 
of economic conditions, Ceylon Ministry of Finance, 1955. 

* Pearsonian product-moment correlation coefficients computed 
from percentage deviations of indices or rates from straight lines 
fitted by the method of least squares. 

>’ Trend lines are fitted for this range of years. Incomplete 
data necessitated elimination of 1929 and 1930 for homicide and 
suicide series (leaving 25 years) and of 1941 and 1945 for burglary 
series (leaving 22 years) in computing coefficients. 


hold goods. The index is computed as the per capita 
import of consumption goods measured at 1938 prices. 
setween the years 1928 and 1954 this fluctuates be- 
tween a low of 72 in 1942 and a high of 121 in 1952. 
It not only represents directly the fluctuations in what 
is available for purchase in local markets, as_ local 
production of consumers goods remains fairly con- 
stant, but also indirectly the stimulation in local busi- 
ness and demands for importation of these goods. For 
gross changes, the index is observed to follow rather 
closely known troughs and peaks in business conditions. 

For the present analysis, the secular, long-range trend 
line was computed for economic conditions from which 
the annual indices were translated into percentage devi- 
ation units above and below 100 per cent. The same 
procedure was used for each series of deviate be- 
havior..* These percentage deviation units for the 
economic index and for homicides, burglary, and male 
suicides in Ceylon are plotted for graphic representation 
in figure 11.'* It may be observed that a moderately 
low point in the economic index was reached in 1933 
during the depression and a much deeper trough in 
1942 when imports in consumer goods were largely 
suspended as a result of the war. Peaks for this series 
were had in 1928, 1937, and 1951-1952. While homi- 
cide and burglary rates tend to be high when the eco- 
nomic index is low, and vice versa, there is a slight 





13 The economic index is available only for the years 1928- 
1954, excepting 1929-1930. Trend lines were fitted by the 
method of least squares. 

14 The zero line for each series represents the secular trend 
line, from which the annual plus or minus deviations in per- 
centage units vary to form the graph line that connects plotted 
points. 
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tendency for male suicides to be above the zero line 
when the economic index is relatively high. The 
magnitude of association between the economic index 
and forms of deviance in selected areas is given in 
table 33 in the form of Pearsonian correlation co- 
efficients.'® 

Considering first the coefficients for the two types 
of crime, there is consistent inverse association of con- 
siderable magnitude with the economic index for the 
several areas of Ceylon. Since the country was not 
heavily involved in the war, and did not, for instance, 
recruit a large army, it is probable that its major effect 
was to induce a serious economic setback—the influence 
of which factor we are attempting to assess. Recom- 
puting trend lines and coefficients, eliminating the six 
war years of 1940 to 1945, nevertheless produces results 
indicating the same negative direction of association, 
and of magnitudes essentially similar. The consistency 
in direction and size of the correlation coefficients con- 
firm the conclusion that the incidence of these crimes 
is inversely related to cycles in economic conditions. 
This is compatible with results obtained in other coun- 
tries for fluctuations in economic crime. 

The negative association of homicide rates in Ceylon 
with changes in economic activity conflicts with the 
findings of some studies. Since the same association is 
found repeatedly for the several areas of Ceylon to a 
similar degree as for burglary, and that this relationship 
is not entirely without parallel results for other coun- 
tries, we conclude that these coefficients are other than 
statistical artifacts. Further evidence supports the 
reasonableness of this view. It is, for example, of 
probable significance that the amount of correlation in 
Colombo is only half that in other areas, while this is 
not true for the burglary series. We know from an 
ecological survey of crime that homicide rates are 
comparatively low in Colombo (chapter V, tables 20 
and 21). It may be that homicidal reactions are not 
only less characteristic of highly urbanized areas, but 
under these conditions are less sensitive to fluctuations 
in economic activity. This would be the reason why 
a small inverse association, no relationship, or a small 
positive association has been found for Western coun- 
tries and less rural areas. It is possible that the 
indices for the business cycle that previously have been 
used for correlation with crimes against persons are 
either too indirectly related to the economic conditions 
of low-status persons who commit murder or that their 
status is already so ignoble that they experience little 
change in conditions of livelihood during fluctuations in 
a national index of business activity.‘%° In the present 


15 The reliability of the data and validity of the economic 
index do not warrant interpretations of minor differences in 
these coefficients. 

16 Henry and Short, op. cit., explain the positive association 
of Negro homicides and a business index with the suggestion 
that the status of Negroes in the United States is lowered 
during business peaks and raised during troughs, relative to 
that of Caucasians. 
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study, most murderers live in the maritime provinces 
in contact with the island’s commercial activity. Al- 
though economically impoverished they are not entirely 
a socially depressed group. The majority belong to 
the upper Goyigama caste (60 per cent of the Sin- 
halese ethnic group). Consequently, the social class 
responsible for the high homicide rate is influenced by 
cycles of business activity, and the economic index that 
has been used apparently reflects its impact. 

A further confirmation of the influence of changes in 
economic conditions may be derived from a tally of the 
number of years in which changes in the economic 
index and homicides coincide or are in opposite direc- 
tions. Correlation coefficients merely measure the ex- 
tent to which one is high when the other is high or low, 
as the case may be. It does not register directly to 
what extent the upward and downward annual changes 
are parallel or inverse trends. Excepting for Colombo, 
each of the homicide series shows an inverse trend with 
economic conditions for more than 70 per cent of the 
years (table 34).'* While the correlation of these 
variables is in every case decreased by the elimination 
of the war years from the computations, when the war 
years are eliminated from consideration of the direction 
of annual trends, the percentage of years with inverse 
trends is increased in every case. The percentage 
amounts of this increase for several areas of Ceylon 
tend to be more for homicide than for burglary. This 
evidence confirms the influence of economic conditions 
beyond the possible spurious effect of extreme war con- 
ditions. It suggests that in addition to the tendency of 
homicides to be frequent for the duration of economic 
recessions (measured by correlation coefficients), the 
immediate impact of adverse economic change also 
produces additional homicides. That there is a tend- 
ency for burglary to be less sensitive than homicide to 
directional reversals of economic trends is compatible 
with the conclusion that the latter are often impulsive 
reactions to frustrating circumstances. Acts of bur- 
glary and other economic crimes are in the nature of 
prevailing modes of behavior associated in their fre- 
quency with the general level of economic activity. 

Whereas previous studies have usually found a 
negative relation between suicides and the business 
cycle, preliminary investigation of Ceylon data shows 
i small but positive association (table 33). An inter- 
pretation of this relationship follows presentation of 
‘urther evidence. It may be significant that the co- 
efficient for male suicides is lower (nearer zero or an 
inverse relationship) than for females. More impor- 
tantly, the male coefficient changes to show an ex- 
tremely insignificant but inverse relation (—.02) when 
the war years are eliminated from consideration, while 


17 Fifty per cent in this table indicates no association in 
direction of trend. These statistics must not be confused with 
Pearsonian correlation coefficients where zero signifies no as- 
sociation, and plus or minus one, perfect correlation; co- 
efficients cannot be directly interpreted as percentages. 
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for females, it remains positive at essentially the same 
magnitude.1* Furthermore, when the direction of 
annual trends is recorded, male suicides show an in- 
verse relation to economic conditions as often as bur- 
glaries do, although this again is not true for female 
suicides (table 34). And, moreover, not for females, 
but for male suicides this inverse relationship is in- 
creased as it is for all of the crime series by eliminating 
the war years. 

Unless the economic index that has been used is too 
insensitive to reflect these changes, an investigation of 
trends in suicides and economic conditions shows 
negligible relationship.® This would appear to be 
compatible with foregoing observations. Ceylon is not 
a country manifesting a particularly high suicide rate. 
With a homicide rate two or three times the median 
for countries presenting information in international 
tabulations and exhibiting high rates for other crimes 
against persons, it may be generalized that outward 
aggression is characteristic of contemporary Ceylon. 
Moreover, rural and urban areas are less differentiated 
with respect to the frequency of suicide than homicide. 
Ceylon does not have a large middle class which nor- 
mally finds difficulty in legitimizing homicide, alterna- 
tively turning to suicide after business failures or stock- 
market losses. Suicide in Ceylon is related to loss of 


TABLE 34 


ASSOCIATION IN DIRECTION OF ANNUAL TRENDS BETWEEN 
Economic CONDITIONS AND DEVIANT BEHAVIOR IN SELECTED 
AREAS OF CEYLON 


(Percentages of years of inverse trends) # 








Homicide Burglary wat ee 
Area 
Inc. | Exc. | Inc. | Exc. | Inc. | Exe. | Inc. | Exc. 
War | War | War | War | War | War | War | War 
Ceylon 
Yrs. with inverse 
trends 71%| 83%| 62%| 65% 67 %| 72%| 46% | 44% 
Colombo 
Yrs. with inverse | 
trends 62%| 67%| 52%|53%| — |} — | —|] — 


Western Prov. 
(exc. Colombo) 
Yrs. with inverse 
trends 71%|83%|67%| 71%) — | —|/—|]— 
Sabaragamuwa 
Province 
Yrs. with inverse 
trends 75%| 78%) 71%|76%| — | —|—|— 
Base no. of yrs. for 


each area a“ |) 18 Sa | et ae eT ae 





























Sources: See table 33. 
® Based on the same years as the computations in table 33. 
Six years, 1940-1945, are excluded for war years. 


18 Coefficients without war years are not presented in tables. 

19 Knowledge of the economic index suggests that it is even 
more closely related to the status of persons committing suicide 
than homicide. 
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social status—failures in love, examinations, or a loss 
of face, and suffering from sickness and old age. It is 
quite as much a socio-cultural as a socio-economic 
phenomenon. Significantly, women appear proportion- 
ately more often in suicide statistics than in the United 
States. Female suicides are not much affected by gen- 
eral business conditions, and may even slightly increase 
during prosperous times.*° 

Evidence presented above points to a modified inter- 
pretation for male suicides. That male suicide rates 
have a slight inverse relation to changes in the trend 
of economic conditions is, of course, compatible with 
the fact that economic status is of greater importance 
to them. This is consistent with the tendency for male 
suicides to show higher negative correlation with the 
business cycle than females in other countries.*! It is 
also clear that the absence of an inverse correlation 
with economic conditions does not mean that adverse 
conditions are unrelated to suicide. The majority of 
Ceylon’s population experiences chronic poverty such 
that there exists much personal economic futility even 
in times of national prosperity. It should be expected 
that with an increasing middle and commercial class in 
Ceylon the suicide rates will become negatively associ- 
ated with fluctuations in business conditions. For the 
present, the low socio-economic status of a large propor- 
tion of the Sinhalese population tends to legitimize 
outward aggression. Economic recessions, conse- 
quently increase murder more than suicide because the 
subjects of the former deviance are sensitive to status 
deprivation from this source. 


SOCIAL STATUS 


Two aspects of social status are considered here: 
educational achievement and caste position. Although 
occupation and property closely circumscribe the gen- 
eral position a villager holds, these other criteria of 
status are important in both the Sinhalese and Tamil 
scheme of values. Social status not only is a reflection 
of economic role in the community, but often is a basis 
for achieving occupational success. It may be observed 
that neither economic nor social position completely 
determines the other, particularly in the context of 
changing village conditions where they are functionally 
inextricably intertwined, and together they are related 
to social attitudes, a topic analyzed in the next chapter. 

Outside of caste and ge or family name, both of which 
are ascribed status positions, educational achievement 
is probably the most important symbol of social status 
in Ceylon today. Education is necessary for attaining 

20 Possibly because their relative status to men is decreased 
during peaks in the business cycle, but information is too 
meager to speculate on this point. 

“1 Both Emile Durkheim and Henry and Short observed that 
suicides are positively correlated with the business cycle, as is 
also demonstrated in the present study. There is no agree- 
ment, however, on which periods of a cycle this happens. 
Henry and Short, op. cit., 23-26. 
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government or commercial positions, but also some 
financial backing is essential for academic training and 
perhaps more essential for encouraging proper family 
attitudes in the motivation of children toward academic 
pursuits, as well as in the family’s ability to forego the 
labor of their children. The hypothesis in regard to 
status predicts that murderers, offenders against prop- 
erty, and suicides, in this order, will have completed 
a higher grade in school. The evidence given in table 
35 is not sufficient to prove this, but an English educa- 
tion turns out to be the significant basis for distinction 
—this type of training being much the more character- 
istic of suicides, with robbers-burglars and murderers 
undifferentiated.** Following a school curriculum in 
the English language not only indicates high occupa- 
tional aspirations, but shows that steps were taken to 
attend appropriate schools at possibly greater expense. 

Chapter III describes how closely educational 
achievement and career aspirations are linked with 
occupational status in the process of upward mobility 
by comparing older and younger village interviewees.** 
Table 36 utilizes these same categories to describe 
further the relative success of offenders. Whereas most 
respondents with a low level of education, measured by 
standard or by the language used, did poorly in occupa- 
tional achievement, persons with better training show 
that nonoffenders are significantly more successful than 
village offenders. Consequently, offenders not only go 
less far in their schooling, but when they do achieve 
as much as nonoffenders, they more often fail in using 
it effectively. Moreover, offenders seek careers of 
equally high status as nonoffenders do, but only the 
imbitions of the latter are in line with their educational 
achievement.** Conversely, it may be observed that 
village criminals have internalized the values of formal 
schooling in the language of their mother tongue and 
the prestige of high economic position; their actual 
careers mark them as failures. 

Caste position is an ascribed status. Furthermore, 
villages or neighborhoods tend to be homogeneous in 
regard to caste and in rural areas their members still 
evidence a considerable pride in their identity as occu- 
pations or as kinship groups. To the extent the vil- 
lager identifies with his caste, family or neighbors, 
however low the status may be from the perspective of 
others, the degree of frustration generated by felt ex- 


22 Coding on the National Survey data prevented test by 
standard obtained in any language (see footnote to table 35), 
but for the Village Studies fourth standard and over shows 
offenders 57 per cent, nonoffenders 71 per cent. Since similar 
results were obtained from the two sources of data, it is 
reasonable to expect that this classification would produce a 
statistically significant difference between murderers and rob- 
bers-burglars. 

23 See tables 6 and 9. 

24 Section 2 of table 36. By standard obtained or by language 
used, nonoffenders with less adequate educations significantly 
had lower career ambitions. This is less evident among 
offenders. 
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TABLE 35 


MALE OFFENDERS AND SUICIDES BY EDUCATION 


(Percentages) 


























Education Offenders Nonoffenders Murderers Robbers, Burglars Suicides | Homicide Victims 
By standard obtained* | | 
3rd standard 47% 37% 45% 37% 37% 46% 
4th and over 53 63 55 63 63 54 
Total 100% 100% | 100% | 100% 100% | 100% 
Bases 30 63 297 86 35 130 
| 
Chi-square 50, P > .05 | 1.26, P > .05 57, P > 05 
’ we a | es | | 
By English literacy | | 
None 93% | 70% 93% 92% 63% | 88% 
English 7 30 7 | 8 37 | 12 
| | 
Total 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 
Bases 30 63 297 86 35 | 130 
Chi-square $.14. P < OS 06, P > 05 11.08, P < 05 








Sources: See footnote to table 29 and app. A for sampling procedures. 
* By highest standard in English if any English education was had. 


ternal restraints is meliorated. As bases for achieved — tion of Sinhalese cultivators, occupational mobility, and 
status are accepted and desires for social democracy their great numbers have allowed the widest possible 
become diffused among lower-caste citizens, other- differences in status by economic position and educa- 
aggression by the latter may be expected to increase tional achievement to develop within the highest caste. 
in proportion to the continued imposition of social This phenomenon may be expected to produce social 
deprivations, Ascribed status is subjectively defeating deprivations among the Goyigama which minimize 
when it ceases to be culturally legitimized. caste differentials in the incidence of aggression. 
From the hypothesis of relative status the prediction Table 37 compares the three major ethnic groups by 
iollows that homicide will be most closely associated relative incidence of murder with robbery-burglary- 
with lower-caste positions in the maritime areas where _ suicide.** Dividing the samples into ethnic categories 
the values of equalization and achievement of status produces insufficient samples for testing differences be- 
have had greater impact. By the same token, it may be tween offenders against property and suicides, but they 
expected that in Sinhalese areas where caste lines are vary from murderers in the same direction in each 
less rigidly enforced the incidence of homicide will be ethnic group. It is significant that this is virtually the 
less correlated with caste than in Tamil areas. It is a only instance of classification by status categories in 
common observation in Ceylon that caste restrictions which opposite tendencies have been found between 
are relatively numerous and rigorously enforced by ethnic groups, and in this case the variation is in the 
Ceylon Tamils,?° although their maritime area on the predicted direction. Relative to suicide and crime 
Jaffna peninsula has experienced the influence of co- against property, murder is, to a marked degree, a 
lonial periods and urbanization to a degree similar to manifestation of lower castes among Ceylon Tamils. 
the Low-country Sinhalese. One notable difference be- The same direction of relationship pertains among Sin- 
tween the Sinhalese and Tamil caste systems is that the halese Low-country people (though not statistically 
top Goyigama cultivator status comprises about two- significant), but among the most traditional Kandyans 
thirds of the total Sinhalese population, while among there is a small but opposite tendency.** The sug- 
the Tamils the high Vellalar caste probably does not gestion is clear that under the impact of new systems 


-cee : c ati 26 ic ic ¢ bs . : ‘ 

xceed a third of the population.*® Economic degrada- the top are a small group with none represented in the National 
ae Survey samples; Vellalar are second from the highest rank. 

*> One report, for instance, described a mass refusal of See app. G for a listing of castes by rank. 





ipper-caste Ceylon Tamils to attend temple ceremonies when 27 The total sample of these categories is used here because 

t was officially opened to lower-caste persons. it is unnecessary to control by age for an ascribed status, and 
*6 Without a census by caste, it is impossible to know exactly suicides need not be compared with homicide victims. 

their populations or even to estimate the proportions in the 28 It is impossible to compare percentages between the three 


ower castes. In general, their size in the Sinhalese system ethnic groups in this table because the proportions in different 
lecreases with lower castes. Among the Tamils, Brahmin at castes vary in their total populations. 
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of achieved status, homicide is increased by the mainte- by these data. Because suicide is found to be generally 
- o > / 


nance of oppressive caste discriminations. 


diffused by ecological and other status categories, it may 


The effect of these same changes on the relative fre- be that this is also true in regard to caste. We would 


quency of suicides and economic crimes is left unclear predict, however, that large samples would show a 








TABLE 36 
OcCUPATIONAL STATUS AND CAREER AMBITIONS OF MALE OFFENDERS BY EDUCATIONAL ACHIEVEMENT | 
(Percentages) 
Offenders Nonoffenders 
Categories Educational Achievement* Total 
Low High Low High } 
1. Occupational status 
Unskilled laborers and cultivators 89% 67% 88% 30% 62% 
Semi-skilled & higher 11 33 12 70 38 
| 
Total 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 
Bases 18 12 26 37 93 
Chi-square (entire table) 29.82, 3 di.,.P < OS 
Education by English Literacy 
None English None English 
- ™ \ 
Unskilled laborers and cultivators 719% 100% 715% 5% 62% 
Semi-skilled & higher 21 0 25 95 38 
Total 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 
Bases 28 2 44 19 93 
Chi-square 23.25, F< B65 
Fducational Achievement* | 
Low High Low High 
2. Career ambitions 
No ambitions, unskilled laborers, cultivators 39% 25% 62% 27% 39% 
Semi-skilled & higher 61 75 38 73 61 
Total 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 
Bases 18 12 26 37 93 
Chi-square 16, P > BS 6.15, FP < 05 
Education by English Literacy 
None English None English 
No ambitions, unskilled laborers, cultivators 36% 0% 55% 11% 39% 
Semi-skilled or higher 64 100 45 89 61° 
Total 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 
Bases 28 2 44 19 93 
Chi-square - 3.51, P< OS j 





Source: Village Studies, sample O-N. See app. A for sampling procedures. 
« “low” achievement is less than fifth standard, ‘‘high’’ achievement is fifth standard and over. 
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tendency for suicides in the Low-country area to be 
concentrated in upper castes, 


THE RELATIVE STATUS OF HOMICIDE VICTIMS 
AND THEIR ASSAILANTS 


In the literature of social psychology and psycho- 
analysis it has been noted that other-directed aggression 
as a reaction to frustration is often projected toward 
lower-status persons—to persons who cannot or will 
not respond by similar aggressive behavior, rather than 
toward those who are responsible for the frustration. 
Husbands and work supervisors, for example, brow- 
heat their wives and laborers, respectively. Homicide 
and victim subjects are not a test of this hypothesis for 
the reason that homicide is only one type of other- 
aggression. And being the extreme form of aggression, 
murder is precisely that form of behavior incompatible 
with the role of relatively high-status persons. More- 
over, since victims are usually persons well known by 
the assailant, their relative status is most often very 
much the same. 

There are two reasons why victims may be expected 

to rank higher in social position than their murderers. 
On the one hand, murderers are of very low status, 
and to the extent that their victims better represent a 
cross section of the population, this selective factor will 
operate to differentiate the groups. Second, victims are 
not always random targets of aggression, but rather 
they are the personification of the cause of frustration. 
Murder is not completely devoid of rationality. Targets 
are sometimes persons to a degree responsible for 
economic and social deprivations. In situations where 
depressed groups have been socialized by a culture 
which legitimizes their harassment, aggression toward 
higher-status persons is prevented. Otherwise, with- 
ut appropriate norms to legitimize the exploitation of 
the depressed group, the latter reacts with revengeful 
vehavior or murder. A testable hypothesis of this 
heoretical conceptualization can be formulated. In 
raditional Kandyan areas and ascribed social systems, 
iurder of higher-status persons will be less frequent 
han in achieved systems and maritime regions where 
orms sanctioning encroachments upon low-status per- 
ms are weakened. 

The foregoing analyses were based on samples of 

eviants matched on the basis of age. Presently, our 
oncern is with the relative status of murderers and 
neir victims, regardless of age. In general, it may 
e assumed that status increases with age (there are 

w aged murderers or victims). In all regions, how- 

ver, victims are usually older than their assailants.” 


°° Fifty-six compared with 33 per cent, with 11 per cent 
ithin one year of the same age (combining regions). Statis- 
cally significant, comparing 56 per cent with assumed pro- 
ortion at one-half of cases not of same age: critical ratio is 
78; N is 282. Except where indicated, samples are limited 
males, seventeen years and over, for both victims and their 
iurderers, and in incidents of multiple victims and/or offenders, 
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TABLE 37 


HOMICIDE AND ROBBERY—BURGLARY-SUICIDE BY CASTE AND 
ETHNIC GROUP 




















(Percentages) 
| Low-country | Kandyan Ceylon Tamil 
Coste Staten | sa | siti ta | eatin rn | atin 
| derers | BurSdes'| derers | SurSdes'| derers | Sarde’ 
: oe | | se 
Low | 26% 17% 26% 35% 56% 13% 
High 74 83 | 74 65 44 87 
Total 100% | 100% | 100% | 100% | 100% | 100% 
Bases 344 102 77 57 72 40 
Chi-sq. 3.19, P > .05 .90, P > .05 18.08, P < .05 
| 








Source: National Survey, Total Sample. See app. A for 
sampling procedures. 

« “‘High’’ caste for Sinhalese Low-country and Kandyan groups 
includes the four highest castes; for Ceylon Tamils, the seven 
highest castes. See app. G for listing of casts by rank. 


Tests were made with six socio-economic indices used 
above, separately for the three major ethnic regions. 
Of purport for this analysis, in each of these the posi- 
tion of victims is more often higher than lower for 
the Low-country region where a traditional status sys- 
tem has undergone greatest change. In two of these, 
income and property ownership, the relation is negli- 
gible and apparently random among the other regions.*° 
Education and regularity of employment, both matters 
of achieved position, show the victim to have a higher 
status in each of the three regions, nevertheless without 
attaining statistical significance.** 

In accordance with predictions from the hypothesis, 
by caste and occupation (the latter also being virtually 
ascribed by family position in the traditional culture) 
victims are more often of lower status in the isolated 
Kandyan area, while in both Low-country and Ceylon 
Tamil maritime areas the reverse is found, without, 
however, statistical significance.** Relative superior 


victims are compared with the “first” accused, samples V-1 and 
V-2. See app. A. 

30 These two criteria of status proved of little value in other 
analyses, perhaps because of unreliable data. Most villagers 
have title to at least a share; for the National Survey, amount 
of property owned was not obtained. 

31 Education: higher (by standard or in English language), 
43; lower, 35; same, 22 per cent; N is 230. Regularity of 
employment: only victim regularly employed (versus un- 
employed or irregularly employed), 20; only murderer, 13; 
same status, 67 per cent; N is 255. 

32 Caste: Kandyan victim higher, 7; lower, 11; same, 82 
per cent, and in maritime areas, victim higher, 12; lower, 5; 
same, 83 per cent; N is 295 (excludes cases of ethnic out-group 
murder; includes female victims, samples V-1 and V-3). Oc- 
cupation: Kandyan victim higher, 7; lower, 19; same, 74 per 
cent, and in maritime areas, victim higher, 19; lower, 14; same, 
67 per cent; N is 247. Dividing sample into ethnic groups and 
the fact that a large majority of victims are of the same status 
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positions for victims of homicide where there are no 
norms ascribing low status for aggressors is further 
illustrated by the offenses of the Ceylon Tamil minority 
group. Whereas 23 per cent of their murders are 
out-group, only 6 per cent of the Sinhalese demonstrate 
this characteristic.** Although in some instances in 
which the status of the victim is higher—particularly 
regarding caste and minority group positions—there are 
in the population many more higher-status than lower- 
status persons, it appears that the observed differences 
cannot be entirely explained on this basis. Opportuni- 
ties for aggressing against higher-status persons are 
perforce scarce regarding economic and educational 
status. Moreover, even out-caste murder is apparently 
not of higher ranks in the Kandyan region. 

There is sufficient evidence here to conclude that 
other-directed aggression in Ceylon often has as its 
object persons of higher status in relation to the of- 
fender. For the remaining part of the hypothesis— 
whether this observed tendency can be minimized or 
reversed by cultural norms which legitimize the position 
of depressed people—the trend is in the predicted 
direction, without data for adequate testing. 


INFLUENCE OF ECOLOGICAL AND DEMOGRAPHIC 
FACTORS ON HOMICIDE AND SUICIDE 

With a specific formulation of the status hypothesis, 
it is now possible to reconsider its application to urban- 
rural, sex and age differentials in the incidence of 
homicide and suicide. The anlysis, however, is largely 
restricted to suicides because cases of female murderers 
are too infrequent, and, being limited to dealing with 
numbers of accused persons, rates of incidence cannot 
be computed for sex and age categories. It will be 
recalled that homicide rates regularly increase from the 
Sinhalese rural areas of the interior provinces through 
a fourfold classification to the urban areas of the 
maritime provinces (excepting for Colombo municipal- 
ity, table 21, supra). It cannot be assumed that abso- 
lute poverty or the strength of the “relational system” ** 
correspondingly increases in these ecological categories ; 
in fact, a case could be made for essentially the opposite 
pattern. A reasonable explanation is that relative status 
has decreased—not relative from the point of view of an 
observer of the national scene, but relative to expecta- 
tions of the villager. Viewing the four areas, in effect, 
a spectrum of time is being compared, from the tradi- 
tional culture in which each status is ascribed, inte- 
grated with the norms and life-goals of the villager, to 
the opposite region surrounding the capital city. At 


oe 


make these sub-frequencies small and unreliable. They are 
presented only as interesting facts, suggestive of a qualitative 
difference in the homicide problem in the two areas. 


33 The total cases are 48 and 244, respectively; statistically 


significant testing by difference between proportions; critical 
ratio is 2.68. 

34 See discussion of Henry and Short’s theory of external 
restraint, chap. I supra. 
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this end of the continuum the respected high-caste 
cultivator has been humbled to virtually the lowest 
status, while surrounding him and unskilled laborers 
are the visibly prosperous commercial economy and the 
economic standards of city life. Thus, though the 
maritime villagers are not poorer in material level of 
living, their social status is degraded and their standards 
have risen. 

The phenomenal sex difference among murderers, in 
Ceylon as elsewhere, is a precise contradiction to the 
objective status hypothesis (of Henry and Short) that 
lower-status groups manifest higher homicide rates. 
Application of the notion of relative status to this fact 
yields a_ plausible explanation. In most cultures 
women are indoctrinated through most of their experi- 
ences from childhood to accept a submissive role, and 
they are conditioned for a role that compared to that 
of men is relatively stable. Insulated from much of the 
world of status achievement in economic and social life, 
successful conditioning for a low status makes it easier 
for them to accept failure. They make an adjustment 
to lower positions with a minimum of outward aggres- 
sion for the same social reasons that lower-caste mem- 
bers do until the legitimacy of the system is brought 
into question. Women’s expectations are commensu- 
rate with their status. 

In regard to the age of murderers, it is reasonable 
to suppose that other-directed aggression as a reaction 
to frustration would have its maximum legitimacy in 
youth during which time status relative to an antici- 
pated adult position is not only low, but the burden to 
prove oneself is felt most keenly. Comparing male 
suicides and murderers, it is found that the latter are 
concentrated between the ages of twenty and twenty- 
nine (table 22, supra). Continuing this line of reason- 
ing, it should be expected that in urban areas where 
the boy is freed from family supervision and the ac- 
companying security in the role of helpmate to his 
father at a younger age to make his own way in life, 
the average age of murderers would be correspondingly 
younger. Though the evidence is insufficient for sta- 
tistical significance, the proportions are in the predicted 
direction. Whereas in rural areas only 47 per cent 
of males accused of homicide and attempted homicide 
are between fifteen and thirty years of age, in urban 
places this rises to 58 per cent, and apparently this 
difference cannot be explained by differences in the 
age distribution of the populations of the two areas.** 

Considering the Sinhalese regions of Ceylon, it has 

85 Based on 438 male homicide and attempted homicide cases 
from the National Survey, excluding minorities other than 
Ceylon Tamils (mostly urban) and estate workers, comparing 
village committee areas with town councils and more urban 
districts. Census data show the two proportions to be ap- 
proximately 45 and 50 per cent, respectively, of all persons 
fifteen and over, comparing “rural” with urban council and 


municipal council areas (not exactly comparable with the 
population base used for homicides). 
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been shown that suicide varies less than homicide be- 
tween urban and rural areas or different age categories, 
and that it is almost unaffected by the peaks and 
troughs of economic activity. From this it was con- 
cluded that suicidal reactions among the Sinhalese are 
manifestations of a generalized socio-cultural phenome- 
non of individual reactions to particular circumstances 
an observation which is consistent with the knowledge 
that the rate is not high in comparison with other coun- 
tries. It is demonstrated, however, that male suicides 
are concentrated in higher-status sections of the popula- 
tion as indicated by occupation and education, but they 
are not committed by economically secure persons 
whether measured by property ownership or by regu- 
larity of employment. Therefore it was not unexpected 
to discover that changes in the direction of business 
trends are inversely associated with the male suicide 
rate. Male suicides are in part a reaction to economic 
adversity by a higher-status population that is conse- 
quently immune to other-directed aggression. From 
this knowledge one would predict that male suicides 
are more closely correlated with urban conditions than 
is the rate for both sexes used in table 21 above. This 
is shown to be true where the highest frequency is 
reached in the urban areas of the maritime provinces, 
outside of Colombo (table 38) .*° 

The same table shows almost the opposite variation 
for female Sinhalese suicides. Although their rate of 
self-aggression is also lowest in the rural areas of the 
interior provinces, beginning with urban areas of this 
region, the rates continually decrease through the four 
areas of increasing urban conditions, including the city 
of Colombo. This is further demonstration of the 
socio-cultural, noneconomic peculiarity of female sui- 
cides in Ceylon. It proves to be an interesting fact for 
theoretical analysis, especially so since it is known that 
iemales constitute a considerably larger proportion of 
all those who commit acts of self-aggression than in 
the United States. 

The Ceylon contrast in suicides by sex is derived 
rom neither the conditions of the indigenous culture 
ior the highly urbanized areas, but in the transition 
cones where a semi-urban pattern first emerges from 
he traditional culture. This is another example where 
he status of a population group, as such, is not a 
leterminant of either type of aggressive reaction; the 
rustration of expectations is more significant. Sin- 
ialese women have a high suicide rate in spite of a 
yw status—the explanation being that in general the 





*6 The ecological categories of table 38 are similar to table 
‘1. The Sinhalese maritime region is reclassified to separate 
irban and rural areas of the Western Province to combine with 
reas for this whole maritime region, necessary to show clearly 
ie unique variation of female suicide as contrasted with either 
ale suicides or homicides. “Urban” in the present table 
xcludes Town Council areas. The first two rows of the 
resent table demonstrate again how misleading the rural-urban 
ichotomy is for the nation as a whole. 
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norms of submission are sufficiently well inculcated to 
produce reactions to frustration of self-aggression 
rather than murder. Frustration from low status is 
minimized in the rural areas of the interior provinces 
where women are well adapted to the role and in the 
urban areas of the maritime provinces where they are 
given greater freedom.*? Consequently, they may be 
expected to feel their status deprivation most acutely 
in the places of confluence with the nonagricultural life 
of commercial centers. Here, desires for freedom of 
choice in marriage and independence in the home are 
in greatest conflict with parents and husbands still 
imbued with traditional conceptions of authority. Their 
rates of suicide, correspondingly, are highest in the 
urban areas of the interior provinces and the rural 
maritime region (table 38, female rates, and also shown 
as percentages of the male rates). 

Continuing this explanation, the severest impact of 
female status deprivation would come during the period 
of early youth before complete adjustment to the adult 
role and during the time when they are made keenly 
aware of status difference with boys as well as the 
forceful impact of parental interest in their marriage 
and their own concern with fulfilling this cultural 
expectation. This, in fact, is found to be overwhelm- 
ingly the case. A comparison of the percentage of 
female to male suicides shows that the former actually 
exceed the latter between fifteen and nineteen years of 
age (table 39). Remaining high for another five or ten 


TABLE 38 
SUICIDE IN URBAN AND RuRAL AREAS, BY SEX 


(Three-year average rates per 100,000 population) 











Per Cent 
Areas* Maies | Females bia 
Rates! 
Ceylon Totals 
Urban areas 11.6 4.2 36% 
Rural areas (including estates) 10.6 5.4 51 
Colombo Municipality 10.4 3.6 34 
Urban areas of maritime provinces 12.4 3.9 31 
Rural areas of maritime provinces 10.1 5.0 49 
Urban areas of interior provinces 11.3 7.3 64 
Rural areas of interior provinces 9.5 3.5 37 
For total Sinhalese area 10.3 4.6 dd 
Northern Province 
Urban areas 12.8 3.6 28 
Rural areas 18.3 14.5 79 
Estates (total ‘‘scheduled”’ estates) 9.5 5.1 54 





Sources: Same sources and bases for computation as for table 
21, for years 1954-1956. 

® Urban areas are municipal and urban council areas, based on 
death registration by place of residence. Note that table 21 
included in the category ‘‘urban’’ the smaller town council areas. 

b Percentages calculated from rates computed to two decimal 
places. 


37 This is visibly true, for instance, in the field of employment 
where women now receive their own income, from unskilled 
workers to professional positions. 
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TABLE 39 
SUICIDE BY SEX AND AGE CATEGORIES 


(Five-year average rates per 100,000 population*) 


Per Cent Female 


Years of Age Males Females of Stale Mates? 
Under 15 x 3 92% 
15-19 8.4 9.7 115 
20-24 18.3 $2.2 67 
25-29 17.8 9.1 51 
30-39 14.0 5.4 39 
40-49 13.5 an 39 
50-59 16.5 5.6 34 
60 and over 33.1 10.7 32 
Total 10.2 4.9 49 


Source: Adapted from Ceylon Department of the Registrar- 
General (annual reports),1951, 1953-1956: table 25, each volume. 

*For years 1951, 1953-1956; population bases are Ceylon 
census data for 1953. 

> Percentages calculated from rates computed to two decimal 
places. 


years, the proportion of female acts of self-destruction 
steadily decrease during life. 

The frequency of male suicides is also high for 
twenty- to thirty-year-olds in relation to their over- 
all rate. Likewise, this is a reaction to subjective 
failure in meeting the demands of an adult role, but it 
is, significantly, not as high in proportion to their 
total rate as in the case of females. Consistent with 
man’s characteristic economic role which continues to 
provide unpredictable successes and failures through 
life, the male suicide rates remain proportionately 
higher. The rates for both sexes in Ceylon, as else- 
where, increase during old age. If suicide is a reaction 
to desperate frustration, the problems of health and 
of lower status for the aged become possible expla- 
nations. 

Evidence demonstrates that the excessive number of 
female suicides is a manifestation of living in semi- 
urban areas and conditions associated with youth. The 
hypothesis that it is actually their adolescent role in the 
semi-urban environment requires for testing a table 
based simultaneously on the three factors of area, sex, 
and age. Available data make possible only an in- 
adequate test by using larger age categories and 
“urban” defined as the seven largest cities by place 
of death registration instead of residence. This method 
of recording deaths tends to double suicide rates for 
these cities where hospitals and clinics are located, 
making comparison of rural-urban rates seriously mis- 
leading. If one is willing to assume that in the long 
run the same proportion of suicides by age and sex is 
taken from rural areas to city hospitals for medical 
treatment prior to death, the proportions in these two 
categories may be compared by rural and urban areas, 
disregarding the magnitude of the respective area rates. 
Table 40 presents the results of this procedure. 

The hypothesis would predict, as the table shows, a 
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smaller proportion of young female suicides in the 
large cities where their emancipation is more complete 
(aged fifteen to twenty-four, 73 per cent females as 
against 87 per cent in rural areas), and by contrast a 
tendency for female urban rates to remain relatively 
high through middle years of life (twenty-five to 
forty-four years). Avoiding again a comparison of 
absolute rural-urban rates, the hypothesis that males, 
by comparison with females, find the problem of 
occupational adjustment in the city difficult, is sup- 
ported by these data. In the cities, male rates reach 
about their highest peak during the years fifteen to 
twenty-four, whereas their rural rates steadily increase 
throughout the several age categories. 

Up to this point the analysis of ecological and demo- 
graphic factors in suicide has been confined to the 
Sinhalese ethnic group. Table 38 also records the area 
variations by sex for Ceylon Tamils, as does table 21 
comparing suicide and homicide rates. The striking 
fact is that in all three types of deviant behavior— 
homicide, male and female suicides—urban conditions 
appreciably reduce their frequency. Regarding murder, 
its pattern follows closely conclusions for the Sinhalese 
group with about the same rates: a rural (or semi- 
urban) phenomenon among low-status persons.** [x- 
tremely high rural suicide rates, as suggested in chap- 


TABLE 40 


SUICIDE IN URBAN AND RURAL AREAS BY 
SEX AND AGE CATEGORIES 


(Five-year average rates per 100,000 population*) 


Five-Year Average Rates 
Per Cent Female 
of Male Rates* 





Years of Age Urban>b Rural 
Males Females Males Females | Urban! Rural 
Under 15 Re 6 | ees Re 80% 93% 
15-24 27.0 19.8 11.8 10.3 73 | 87 
25-44 23.2 16.1 | 13.4 6.0 59 45 
45-64 25.0 13 | 2 4.8 | 30 32 
65 & over Si.7 | 335 39.0 13.5 | 26 35 
Total 19.9 | 9.8 9.2 4.6 | 49 50 


| 


Source: Same as table 39, adapted from source table 26. 

“Same years and source of population bases as for table 39. 
Based on place of registration of death, consequently urban rates 
are much higher than by place of residence. 

’“Urban”’ consists of the seven largest cities of Ceylon: Col- 
ombo, Negombo, Galle, Kurunegala, Kandy, Nuwara Eliya, and 
Jaffna; “rural’’ is the remainder of Ceylon, including smaller 
cities and estates. 

© Percentages calculated from rates computed to two decimal 
places. 


38 Above data on economic and social status include cases 
of Ceylon Tamils in all tabulations from the National Survey, 
except where indicated, after separate statistical analysis to 
test for diverse relationships. The author did not make first- 
hand field investigations in the Tamil areas; therefore con- 
clusions here are tentative, based on the questionnaire of the 
National Survey, published government statistics and informants. 
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ter V, are no doubt associated with some features of 
Tamil culture—perhaps a rigid system of social status 
and sanctions with a fatalistic philosophy. Regardless 
of this speculation, it is theoretically significant that 
urbanization will increase or decrease rates of deviance, 
depending on the character of the respective rural 
conditions. In this case, male suicides decrease to a 
point comparable to those found for Sinhalese urban 
conditions. The phenomenal reduction in female sui- 
cides is further evidence for the hypothesis applied to 
the Sinhalese groups. Social deprivation of the Tamil 
woman is known to be more severe than in Sinhalese 
culture. The apparent relief by urban norms from 
this subjugation produces a female suicide rate which 
is identical to comparable conditions for Sinhalese 
women, 


CONCLUSIONS: THE SOCIAL STATUS 
OF DEVIANTS 
There is no doubt a tendency for homicide and 
suicide to be concentrated, respectively, at lower and 
higher positions on a continuum of ranked social posi- 
tions, with serious economic crime located somewhere 
in between. An hypothesis based on objectively defined 
status, nevertheless, fails to predict correctly homicide 
and suicide rates for several categories of persons. 
lemales, aged persons, young males, males of the in- 
terior rural areas, and certain lower castes occupy low 
ranks while manifesting low homicide rates; con- 
versely, high-caste Goyigama males of the semi-urban 
areas commit murder relatively frequently. Apropos 
of suicide, young females, aged persons, and rural 
Ceylon Tamil females combine the characteristics of 
low status with high rates. Furthermore, the hypothe- 
sis that homicide is the projection of frustration upon 
ower-status persons fails with lack of evidence. 
The present hypothesis begins, as did that of Henry 
nd Short, with the assumption that both forms of 
leviance are aggressive reactions to relentless frustra- 
ion. These authors attributed the rate differentials to 
ariations in the degree of external restraint, a term 
orrowed from Durkheim. Briefly, low-status persons 
el strongly the oppression from others and/or the 
verbearing sanctions of social norms, thereby finding 
psychologically expedient to blame others for their 
ustrations, High-status persons experience less ex- 
rnal restraint, and finding it difficult to hold others 
sponsible for their frustrations, they turn aggression 
ward upon themselves—suicide becames a residual 
tegory in the sense of being deviance in the absence 
restraints. 
Not without its ingenious aspects, the assumption of 
riations in external restraint by status categories lacks 
\pport from casual observation. What could evince 
ore entangling outside pressures than the role of 
ofessional men or the entrepeneurs and managers of 
rge business? Sociological observations have always 
‘Id that the middle class feels most keenly the need 
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to conform with a rigid code of conduct, an observa- 
tion that clearly applies to Ceylon. Likewise, sections 
of the lower class in Ceylon as elsewhere follow a 
relaxed pattern of conduct, as for example in drinking 
and gambling. This very freedom from internal and 
external restraint may function as a necessary pre- 
condition for homicidal acts. 

The evidence from Ceylon suggests that frustration 
from oppressive external restraint plays an important 
role in both homicide and suicide. But “restraint” 
cannot be defined in a meaningful way as an objective 
condition by an outside observer. In the present con- 
text, “restraint” is subjectively defined by the actor as 
harassment or unacceptable conduct norms and social 
conditions of action. The subject’s definition of the 
situation, his career aspirations, his ego identifications 
or reference groups all determine the quality and 
magnitude of restraint to which he responds. Other 
than individual differences in this matter, there exist 
orientations to social demands more or less common 
to members of a class or group at variance with other 
sections of the population. These common definitions 
of social demands provide a link between the individual 
and society, and in consequence evoke divergent rates 
of deviance. 

A position of rank or status in society is always 
relative to other statuses. Not only are status differ- 
ences associated with deviance, but the immediate 
motive of other- and self-aggression is a change in 
status, the actuality or fear of status deprivation or 
obstacle in the way of achieving status. Consequently, 
the emphasis has been on relative status meaning sub- 
jectively defined actual status as against desired status. 
It is quite possible for low-status groups to manifest 
infrequent homicide when their position is justified unto 
themselves, usually legitimized by cultural norms. If 
it were not possible for most societies in this fashion 
to institutionalize the norms and goals of the lowest 
social ranks, the maintenance of order would indeed 
be problematical and Ceylon most certainly would be 
one of several countries exhibiting a fantastic show of 
violence, 

For these reasons such low-status groups as females, 
certain low castes, and males of the Kandyan rural 
areas have comparatively low homicide rates—their low 
status is largely ascribed. By this is meant that their 
position is given by birth and family, and that it is 
well institutionalized in the cultural system by an 
integration of conduct norms and life goals which are 
accepted as socially legitimate. Murder becomes more 
frequent in categories of persons in systems of achieved 
status—lower castes when they become occupationally 
mobile, populations of semi-urban areas, high-caste 
persons as their economic status is degraded. In all 
of these cases, however, homicide is concentrated in 
status groups at or near the bottom of the hierarchy 
of ranks, by occupation, education, or other criteria. 
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The weight of the phenomenon lies squarely in the 
social situation of the Goyigama village cultivator who 
is gradually being pushed into the role of unskilled 
laborer at the same time that career ambitions and the 
standard of living have created new expectations— 
specifically, his high, ascribed position must now be 
buttressed by competitive achievement. 

Suicide is another reaction to frustrated involvement 
with social position relative to expectations. That it 
is less a reaction to changes in business conditions than 
in Western countries is only a reflection of Ceylon’s 
culture which defines noneconomic aspects of status of 
greater import to maintenance of self. Failure of 
expectations wis-d-vis marriage, examinations, and 
other criteria of personal merit as well as occupational 
achievement trigger reactions of self-aggression over 


a wide range of the status hierarchy. As homicide is 
not necessarily a manifestaton of all low-status groups, 


suicide likewise is only a characteristic of high status 
when its relative position is in jeopardy. Thus, as the 
traditional, ascribed system becomes questioned or as 
attention is focused on achieved status, suicide is a more 
frequent occurrence—e.g., young women, particularly 
in semi-urban areas, and men in urban areas for the 
Sinhalese population. Suicide, nevertheless, is not the 
opposite of homicide with a concentration at the top 
of the hierarchy among persons inheriting family 
estates. It is manifested most acutely in a propertyless 
population of persons with some education and achieved 
occupational status that is insecure. Evidence is in- 
complete to explain the high rural suicide rate among 
Ceylon Tamil men and women, but it appears to be 
a cultural factor. This may mean that severe status 
deprivation by caste, occupation, and more generally by 
females is not sufficiently legitimized. It also could 
mean that suicide is positively sanctioned by the culture. 

If homicide and suicide are both reactions to achieved 
status systems (when the acts are negatively sanctioned 
by the culture), there is as yet no explanation for 
differential rates in various sections of the population— 
the specific question for which Henry and Short pro- 
posed an answer. How are upper-status persons insu- 
lated from homicide? In general terms, the present 
proposal suggests that homicide is a type of deviance 
characteristic of persons experiencing near complete 
alienation from the society: subjectively, they have 
little status to lose. Suicidal response is typical of 
those who strongly identify with social norms and 
values: they have ego involvement with the system of 
status. An examination of this proposition is presented 
in the following chapter with further comments on the 
aetiology of economic crime 


Vill. THE SOCIAL ORIENTATIONS 
OF DEVIATES 


Contributions to American criminology are based on 
two distinct approaches: conditions in the objective 
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social environment and psychodynamics of the person- 
ality. An assumption in the present analysis is that 
the most immediate factor in deviate behavior is sub- 
jective (psychological). There is no self-evident reason 
for assuming, however, that these subjective factors 
are of necessity deep-lying emotional states, or that all 
crime is symptomatic of mental disease. Social condi- 
tions for action and psychodynamics usually are pe- 
ripheral to the act itself, and, though functionally 
related to social behavior, they do not provide the 
immediate basis for it. Reactions to consummate 
poverty and to emotional disturbance, for example, find 
their resolution in outlets that are socially approved as 
well as deviance. The quality of behavior, including 
deviance, is a direct function of the actor’s orientation 
to society—his identifications, reference groups, atti- 
tudes, values, and philosophy of life. Correlates be- 
tween psychodynamic as well as social conditions and 
deviance have been found, but it is difficult to say just 
why the subjective orientations of deviates have so long 
been by-passed in a theoretical framework of explana- 
tion. 

In stating that criminal behavior is learned, the 
theory of differential association! laid a basis for just 
such an approach. Attitudes and values are learned. 
Sut the tendency has been to limit this approach to 
explaining the criminal act itself rather than to social 
orientations which facilitate antisocial conduct. It is 
difficult, for instance, to make a case for learning the 
murderous act; it is more reasonable to ask whether 
murderers have acquired certain attitudes and _ social 
values.* It is said that the trend in criminological 
theory is toward an analysis of the relationship between 
psychodynamic and social factors.* The present sug- 
gestion is that this relationship is to be found in the 
socialization and learning process whereby orientations 
favorable to crime emerge. Taking a cue from Durk- 
heim, an initial attempt has been made to measure 
anomia as a type of personal orientation arising from 
positions in the social structure.*| The general approach 
has been critically tested using a variety of research 
techniques.* 


1 See chap. I. 

“In a study of the social psychology of embezzlement, Donald 
R. Cressey successfully utilized this approach (Other people's 
money, Glencoe, Illinois, 1953). Albert K. Cohen found the 
explanation of the gang in the social attitudes of delinquents 
toward middle class values (Delinquent boys, the culture of thé 
yang, Glencoe, Illinois, 1955). 

3 Bordua, David J., Delinquency theory and research in thi 
United States: major trends since 1930, Ann Arbor, Depart- 
ment of Sociology, University of Michigan, n.d. (mimeo- 
graphed). 

4 Meier, Dorothy L., and Wendell Bell, Anomia and differ- 
ential access to the achievement of life goals, Amer. Sociologicai 
Rev. 24: 189-202, 1959. 

5 For example, Nettler, Gwynn, Antisocial sentiment and 
criminality, ibid., 202-208; and Bordua, David J., Juvenile delin- 
quency and “anomia’”: an attempt at replication, Social Prob- 
lems 6: 230-238, 1959. 
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It may be surmised why an attitudinal approach has 
een slow in developing. One factor has been the 
opularity of psychoanalysis. Another is that few 
‘riminologists are social psychologists. It has also 
een assumed that criminals are antisocial in their 
ittitudes; it would be redundant to describe them. 
‘urther, methodological problems tend to defeat such 
in investigation. It is difficult to get reliable expres- 

sions of attitudes from arrested or incarcerated persons 

-a methological problem as yet unresolved by a psy- 
‘-hodynamic approach. 

Villagers’ ignorance of this study’s purpose and that 
their criminality was the basis for selection to be 
interviewed minimized the last of these difficulties in 
the present undertaking. The complaint that an investi- 
gation of attitudes and values of criminals is superflu- 
ous, has two answers. First, the social orientation of 
different types of criminals are not known. The label 
“antisocial” is too general and unverified, and the fact 
of criminality need not be made a basis for measuring 
attitudes. Second, if certain deviant types are found 
to be characterized by orientations to society, there 
is evidence for a social theory of their aetiology. Social 
values, alienation, and anomia emerge from a social- 
cultural mileu. The question becomes one of the 
genesis of these attitudes rather than identification of 
the “causal” factors in individual cases.° 

Evidence shows homicide to emerge from lower levels 
of achieved status systems, with both economic crime 
and male suicide manifestations of statuses somewhat 
above, assuming these forms of deviance are negatively 
sanctioned. No evidence was given nor was a theory 
elaborated to explain these phenomena. The suggestion 
s that an essential element in the understanding of 
lifferential rates of deviance is the social orientation of 
he respective population groups. The first require- 

ent is to establish their existence and to delineate 
heir several dimensions. 

In general terms the prediction is that criminals will 
how alienation from the society. This may be mani- 

‘sted in their failure to internalize the moral code or 
) articulate its meaning for conduct. In attitudes 
ward the status quo, they will be restive or desirous 
' change in the social system. Complete apathy is 
trait to be expected among alcoholics, drug addicts 
id certain types of mental patients. Crime is action 
ken against society or persons; hence hostility or 
ptious attitudes may be expected instead of complete 
signation. 

Differences in attitudes of homicides and offenders 
ainst property are also expected. The former prob- 
ly manifest the weakest identification with the moral 
de, and if their criminal acts result from desperate 

istrations, it may be anticipated that their negativism 
s-d-vis the social order is the least constructive, the 





See Bordua, ibid., and Nettler, op. cit., for reference to the 
le of tautologies in this approach. 
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most “irrational.” Property offenders possess stronger 
identification with social values—they still desire 
achievement of status; their crimes are only substitutes 
for culturally legitimate means. 

If criminality is abetted by appropriate social orienta- 
tions of offenders, the expectation is that these sub- 
jective attributes will manifest themselves in other 
behavioral characteristics. The murderer is conten- 
tious. Since the acts of the property offender are less 
a response to acute frustration and more in the nature 
of a positive basis for life adjustment, it may be found 
that they violate a wider range of social norms, show- 
ing general disregard for the moral standards of the 
local community. 

Data on social attitudes were obtained by questioning 
villagers on issues about which they were articulate and 
according to our hypotheses would differentiate of- 
fenders and nonoffenders. This method has the ad- 
vantage of getting reactions to familiar topics avoiding 
queries on hypothetical situations.* Accordingly, these 
interview questions dealt with opinions on government 
policy, religious beliefs and the role of priests, difficul- 
ties in making a living in their villages, and desires 
to migrate. Besides producing general information on 
the opinions of villagers, certain key questions were 
designed to indicate the frequency and content of 
frustrations, identification with moral codes, and quality 
of attitudes toward social change. 

Briefly stated, the hypothesis being tested is that 
criminals more frequently than noncriminals evince so- 
cial attitudes which facilitate violation of social norms. 
Two tests of the proposition are undertaken: (1) the 
degree to which villagers show hostility toward the 
status quo, and (2) the quality of identification with 
the social norms. Indirectly, these attitudes are 
analyzed further from data on other forms of immoral 
conduct. 


THE ATTITUDES OF OFFENDERS 


Two of the questions in which village offenders could 
have shown a proclivity for negative reactions to local 
conditions—“Do you think the Buddhist priests could 
do anything more to help make the citizens of Ceylon 
better people?” and “Is it difficult for people to make 
a living in the village ?’—failed to differentiate them 
from nonoffenders. In part, this is because such a 
large majority of all respondents had suggestions for 
improvement or complaints on these subjects.* The 
query on political attitudes, however, brought forth 
contrasts in orientation in accordance with the hypothe- 
sis. It will be recalled that, several months prior to 
interviewing, a new government was elected to office 


on pledges of economic development for the villages, 


7 Initial ignorance of the culture and time limitations which 
prevented adequate pretesting of techniques made results un- 
certain from the alternative method of scaling responses to 
a battery of questions. 

8 Respectively, 83 and 88 per cent of samples O-N. 
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support for the Buddhist religion, and the Sinhala Only 
Bill. Reactions to this government can be used as a 
basis for testing differences among villagers, distin- 
guishing those who support the status quo, and others 
who show dissent by favoring policies of change. About 
half of both the offender and nonoffender groups re- 
spond affirmatively to the question, “Is the party in 
power doing a good job in office?” When probed for 
their reasons, they are differentiated by the particular 
policies they support and the matter of opposing the 
government for the alleged reason that campaign 
pledges are not being carried out (table 41, sec. 1). 
A category for interviewees favoring the religious or 
language issue was given priority in coding and com- 
bined with those who remain undecided in their atti- 
tudes to form the “neutral” position—all of which 
responses receive greater favor with nonoffenders. The 
“liberal” category includes those who approve of 
village economic development and nonharassment poli- 





® See chapter II, section “The Political Order” and chap. IV, 
section “Power and Authority.” 
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cies as well as others who think these policies have not 
been implemented fast enough—attitudes considerably 
more characteristic of offenders. Significantly, there 
are no offenders opposed to avowed government 
policies, a category labeled “conservative.” 

This evidence cannot be reliably interpreted to show 
that only criminals support the liberal government 
policies. Over half of the nonoffenders are so classified, 
who in fact better represent these villages; criminals 
comprise only a small minority. In fact, it must be 
said that the “liberal’’ position on this table is the 
most constructive from the standpoint of conditions and 
felt needs of villagers. Furthermore, these data do not 
indicate that criminals are always more liberal. The 
Low-country villages are located in the center of 
Ceylon’s “freedom movement.” At other times and 
places offenders may be found possessing different 
orientations. In the present instance, government 
policy happens to be a subject which enabled offenders 
to demonstrate their antagonism to local social condi- 
tions. Actually it is surprising that offenders demon- 





TABLE 41 


OFFENDERS AND NONOFFENDERS BY ATTITUDES TOWARD GOVERNMENT POLICIES 


(Percentages) 


Political Attitudes 


1. By offenders and nonoffenders: 

Liberal—approves of pledges for economic development ; 
gov't shouldn’t harass 

Neutral—‘‘Too soon to judge,”’ ‘Don’t know’’; emphasizes 
religious and language pledges 

Conservative—Against gov’t policies; ‘‘Too much lawless- 

ness” 

Total 
Bases 


Chi-square (combining last two rows) 


2. By type of crime: 
Liberal 
Neutral-conservative 

Total 
Bases 


Chi-square 


3. By education*: 


Liberal 
Neutral-conservative 
Total 
Bases 


Categories of Offenders and Nonoffenders 





Offenders Nonoffenders 
77% 52% 
23 38 
0 10 
100% 100% 
30 63 


4.04, P < .05 


Against Persons Nonoffenders Against Property Nonoffenders 
67% 53% 92% 46% 
33 47 8 54 
100°; 100% 100% 100% 
21 51 | 12 24 


65, FP > OS u2t, FP <5 





Offenders Nonoffenders 
Low High Low High 
89% 58% 50% 54% 
11 42 50 46 
100% 100% 100% 100% 
18 12 26 37 


| 


Sources: Village Studies, samples O-N, A1- plus A2-N, and P-N. See app. A for sampling procedures. 


* “Low” education, completed less than fifth standard; “high,’’ fifth and over. 


Insufficient cases for statistical test. 
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TABLE 42 
OFFENDERS AND NONOFFENDERS BY ATTITUDES 
TOWARD THEIR VILLAGE 
(Percentages) 


Attitudes Toward Remaining 


in Village Offenders Nonoffenders 


Would remain in village 57% 63% 
No, bad people in village; 

just wants to go elsewhere + 24 
No, bad economic conditions; 

has enemies in village 39 13 
Total 100% 100% 
Bases 28 63 


Chi-square 11.20, 2 d.f., P < .05 


Source: Village Studies, samples O-N. 


strate such a “constructive” orientation. The predic- 
tion is that homicides would manifest greater indif- 
lerence to politics: separate analysis of offenders 
against persons and offenders against property does 
indicate that the latter are the typical “liberals” unlike 
those guilty of assault who are similar to noncriminals 
(table 41, sec. 2). 

These data suggest more than factiousness among 
offenders. They reflect the quality of their frustrations 
as emanating from economic deprivation and the tradi- 
tional custom of harassment by higher-status persons. 
They show that it is potentially possible to harness the 
energies of offenders for local improvements, provided 
the opportunity is presented. Analysis in section 3 of 
this table suggests that the function of formal education 
may be to insulate potential offenders from a liberal 
political orientation. 

In Low-country villages where contact with larger 

urban centers is a common occurrence there is a strong 
endency toward outmigration of the population, con- 
entrated among the younger and _ better-educated 
itizens (table 10 supra). Ambition to move elsewhere 
nd the reason for doing so reflect the quality of 
lentification with the local area. A question was 
orded: “Had you the choice, would you like to go on 
ving in your village?” Regardless of a lower educa- 
onal level among offenders, they wish to leave at 
ast as often as other villagers (table 42). The pre- 
onderance of the differences lies in the reasons for 
lis attitude. Ordinary villagers say there are bad 
eople in the area, or they only reply that they want 
) leave. Offenders are disposed to give as a reason 
ppressive economic conditions, or they admit they have 
temies in the village—two bases for demonstrating 
eir stronger alienation.’ 

With the query, “Has anyone ever had a rather 

rious dispute with you?” offenders not only answer 

firmatively ten times more often, but, significantly, 


10 Offenders against persons and property are undifferentiated 


and education does not materially change the relationship on 


1S question. 
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the immediate cause of the dispute is usually alleged 
harassment (table 43, sec. 1). Approximately half of 
the disputes described by them were the bases for their 
criminal cases, but without these the two samples re- 
main significantly different. Assault may or may not 
be a one-time offense, but those who commit it are 
prone to involvement in disputes over property or 


TABLE 43 


OFFENDERS AND NONOFFENDERS BY BASES 
FOR SERIOUS DISPUTES 


(Percentages) 


Bases for Disputes Categories of Offenders and Nonoffenders 





1. By offenders and 








= Offenders Nonoffenders 
nonoffenders: 
Over property or | 
alleged theft 27% 6% 
Harassment 53 2 
No dispute 20 92 
Total 100% 100% 
Bases 30 63 








Chi-square (com- 
bining first 
two rows) 


45.88, P < .05 









































2. By type of crime: | Against | Nonof- | Againee | Nogot 
Over property or 
alleged theft 19% 8% 25% 13% 
Harassment 67 4 25 0 
No dispute 14 88 50 87 
Total 100% 100% 100% 100% 
Bases 21 51 12 | 24 
Chi-square (com- 
bining first 
two rows) 33.35, F< BS — 
Offenders Nonoffenders 
3. By education: Low | High | Low High 
Over property or 
alleged theft 22% 33% 4% 8% 
Harassment 50 59 4 0 
No dispute 28 8 92 92 
Total 100% 100% 100% 100% 
Bases 18 12 | 26 37 
Chi-square (com- 
bining first 50.45, 3 d.f., 
two rows) P< 





Source: Village Studies, see table 41. 
® Insufficient cases for statistical test. 
b “Tow” education, completed less than fifth standard; “high,” 


fifth and over. 
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harassment.'' Questions on reasons for leaving school, 
conditions in the village, and actions of the police 
evoke the same complaint of harassment, although in 
two few instances for testing differences. 

As may be anticipated, persons guilty of assault com- 
plain of harassment much more frequently than prop- 
erty offenders and the latter are less often involved in 
disputes (sec. 2). Persons committing crimes against 
property are oriented toward acquisition—an attribute 
not incompatible with a system of achieved status— 
while those who assault have all but disavowed the 
struggle for status by allowing personal antagonism to 
gain the upper hand. Furthermore, if the hypothesis 
that offenders identify with a system of achieved status 
in which they have relatively failed is correct, then the 
achievement of some educational status may become 
only the basis for failure in the fulfillment of expecta- 
tions. Section 3 of table 43 indicates that disputes are 
more common among offenders who have completed a 
higher standard. Evidence here is insufficient to con- 
clude that formal training “causes” the disputes; it is 
sufficient to suggest that education by itself does not 
produce immunity from disputes or the related frustra- 
tions. As far as these data indicate, however, it is the 
lack of education of offenders in the maritime region 
that allows them to direct their aggressions to a demand 
for stronger government action to meliorate their frus- 
trations (table 41, supra). 


THE MORAL CHARACTER OF OFFENDERS 


Altercations and physical assault never met with so- 
cial approval in the traditional culture of Ceylon. The 
bases for disputes described above not only are indica- 
tive of situations about which villagers manifest frustra- 
tion, but the sheer frequency of disputes in the offender 
group raises questions regarding their moral character. 
What kind of moral code has been internalized by these 
villagers of the Low-country, and are there any signs 
that offenders as a group are differentiated by the 
quality of moral conduct ? 

Religion is not the only source of authority or means 
of justifying an ethical code, but in Buddhist, Christian, 
or Hebrew countries where the religions have so 
thoroughly identified their theologies with these ques- 
tions, the meaning of religious values to citizens is an 
indication of the social impact of these sanctions. 
Criminological research has never addressed itself to 
this subject except for reporting crime rates by dif- 
ferent religious faiths.’* If the degree to which the Ten 
Commandments or the Five Precepts are internalized 
to become a working basis for conduct can be ap- 
praised, a test of the hypothesis in regard to morality is 
possible. 

11 No arguments over women or other matters are men- 
tioned. 

12 Bonger, W. A., Race and crime, trans. by Margaret M. 
Horduk, New York, 1943. 
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3uddha’s teaching in the form of the Five Precepts 
is universally brought to memory in verse by Sinhalese 
villagers. Consequently, when they are asked, “What 
are the worst things a man can do?” virtually all refer 
to one or more of these moral proscriptions. Of some 
significance, however, only a fourth of them mention 
murder, the first Precept, and there is some ambiguity 
requiring more indirect probing to discover to what 
extent “killing animals’? (a direct translation of the 
Sinhalese words and included here as murder) is 
meaningfully applied to humans. It may be possible 
that broadening the concept in the villager’s mind to 
encompass all living things, tends to minimize the 
sinfulness of human killing.’* A majority of villagers 
reply to this question by reference to other serious 
crimes, and 16 per cent mention only minor offenses 
such as drinking or gambling, also usually interpreted 
3uddhism. There is no differentiation of 
offenders in these responses, but rather, recent offenses 
or the preponderant type of offense in an area are 


as sins in 


the “worst things’ mentioned most frequently by 
interviewees of both samples. 
A similar failure to discover differences between 


offenders and nonoffenders appears when the question 
is put: “What is the purpose of religion for you?” 
About half of the respondents mention avoidance of 
harm to others; the remainder speak only of personal 
salvation through gaining merit or ritualistic practices.’* 
Proscription of criminal conduct is mentioned most 
often by better educated persons of the younger genera- 
tion (table 11, supra), but this tendency is not less 
apparent in the offender sample. It may be surmised 
that in this setting of village life most of the answers 
to such a question are patterned responses in tradi- 
tional terms, the deeper meaning of which is not 
uppermost in the minds of many villagers. Religion 
is often a matter of correct ritual for gaining merit 
and the solution of personal problems of health and 
welfare. Although in Buddhist doctrine there is a 
place for positive action in the realm of social ethics, 
significantly, only one in the total of 145 village re- 
spondents refers to good deeds for their fellow men 
regarding the meaning of religion: “To do good and 
not to do evil, help the poor, and do no harm to 


others.” “Lead the good life,” “follow the correct 


13 See discussion in chap. II, section “Buddhism in Ceylon” ; 
chap. III, sections “Religion of the Villager” and “The Process 
of Change.” It should be clear that the present discussion does 
not concern Buddhist theology or philosophy per se, but rather 
the way it has become interpreted by the Low-country villager. 
3uddhist, Christian, and Hebrew doctrines all present authori- 
tative bases for moral sanctions; in practice, from time to time 
all have reoriented their emphases to ritualistic or other con- 
siderations. 

14 Respondents who mention “gaining merit” were probed as 
to its meaning. Reference is to such practices as giving alms 
to priests and worship at the temple. Not one reply interpreted 
“merit” as acquired through avoidance of sin. 
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path,” upon probing is interpreted to mean ritual or 
ivoidance of sin.*® 

Instead of testing identification with a moral code 
by direct questions regarding “worst things” or 
‘purpose of religion,” the meaning of morality to the 
villager may be probed more subtly. Prior to any 
liscussion of religion in the interview and immediately 
iollowing this query on “the worst things a man can 
do,” regardless of the respondents’ replies, they were 
asked “Why are these things wrong?” In this in- 
stance, the paired village samples are plainly differenti- 
ated (table 44). 

Answers were given priority in the categories of 
this table for reference to “wrong in terms of ethical 
principles.” Included here is any mention of Buddha’s 
teaching, the Five Precepts, or “because of our 
religion.” Mundane answers which nevertheless ex- 
press a belief in the implicit wrongfulness of injuring 
others are likewise coded in this category; e.g., “It 
would deprive other people of their rights,” “These 
things cause misery to other people.” Analyzed sepa- 
rately, both religious and mundane answers in ethical 
terms are infrequent responses among offenders. In- 
cluded under the table heading “wrong in terms of 
self-interest’ are both religious allusions to a_ better 
position in the next life—“one will not gain merit”— 
and the legal consequences to the person. “Other 
reasons” comprise responses irrelevant to the above 
classification and statements which fail to give reasons: 
‘Because they are against the law.” 

Section 1 of this table shows that nonoffenders refer 
to ethical principles almost twice as often as offenders.*® 
(he same tendency pertains whether offenders are per- 
sons committing assault or crimes against property, and 
possibly of theoretical significance is that the absence 
{ reference to ethical principles is most pronounced 
n the former group of criminals (sec. 2). It is of 
urther interest that the difference between offenders 
ind nonoffenders cannot be accounted for on the basis 
{ formal education (sec. 3). Rather, it would seem 
hat internationalization of ethical principles in a man- 
er such that they become operative in life situations 
‘ust develop from informal processes of socialization. 

In two of the villages another probe followed “Why 
re these things wrong?” with “Would anyone be 

istified in doing these things?” If the answer was 

10,” it was said, “If I do not have enough to eat and 

y children are starving will I be justified in robbing?” 

- other appropriate wording for different crimes. In 


’ 


‘5 Offenders’ answers to these questions were, in fact, accord- 
g to the predicted direction, i.e., compared with nonoffenders 
ey less often mention serious crimes as wrongful or avoidance 
- sin as the purpose of religion, but the differences are not 
itistically significant. 

‘6 Additionally convincing is the fact that different villages 
alyzed separately manifest the same tendency (as is true of 
: relationships in all tables used, unless otherwise indicated). 
his is seen in section 2 of the table where the two types 
offenders come from different villages. 
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TABLE 44 


OFFENDERS AND NONOFFENDERS BY THEIR 
IMMORAL BEHAVIOR IS WRONG 


REASONS WHY 


(Percentages) 


Reasons Categories of Offenders and Nonoffenders 





1. By offenders and Offenders Nonoffenders 
nonoffenders : 
Wrong in terms of 
ethical principles 33% 61% 
Wrong in terms of 
self-interest 40 18 
Other reasons 27 21 
Total 100% 100% 
Bases 30 62 





Chi-square 1.32, 244, P <5 
































2. By type of crime: | Agsinwt | Nopol- | Agsinet | Nona 
Wrong in terms of 
ethical principles 33% 63% 45% 74% 
Other reasons® 67 37 55 26 
Total 100% 100% 100% 100% 
Bases 21 51 11 23 
Chi-square 4.07, P < .05 —b 
Offenders Nonoffenders 
3. By education®: Low High Low High 
Wrong in terms of 
ethical principles 39% 25% 60% 62% 
Other reasons® 61 75 40 38 
Total 100% 100% 100% 100% 
Bases 18 12 25 37 


Source: Village Studies, see table 41. 

* Includes last two rows of section (1). 

b Insufficient cases for statistical test. 

¢ “Low” education, completed less than fifth standard; “high,” 
fifth and over. Chi-square not computed because statistical 
significance is irrelevant to the purpose. 


these cases, offenders replied with “yes” 26 and non- 
offenders only 6 per cent of the time.*’ 

Conceptually, it may be deduced from this evidence 
that offenders have less strongly identified with the 
Precepts in such a way that they fail to be applied to 
life situations as guides for social conduct. 

This section is concluded by presenting data on the 
“moral conduct” of offenders and suicides: the extent 
to which they are excessive users of alcohol, regular 
gamblers, “rowdies,” and persons with police records. 
These characteristics are various overt manifestations 
of personal morality. The words “moral conduct” are 


17 Total cases are 19 and 51, respectively. The critical ratio 
for testing the difference between two proportions is only 1.92, 
P > .05, and unreliability derives from insufficient size of un- 
matched samples. 
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TABLE 45 


THE ““Morat Conpuct’” oF MALE OFFENDERS 
AND SUICIDES 


(Percentages)* 


Category of Conduct Mur- Homicide Robbers- Sriinttne Homicide 


derers Victims Burglars Victims 
1. Use of alcoholic 
beverages 
Excessive 29°; 23% 24% 14% 23% 
In moderation 54 43 72 22 44 
None 17 34 4 64 33 
Total 100°, 100°, 100°, 100°; 100°, 
Bases 273 157 76 28 111 
2. A regular gambler 
Yes 26°; 25% 67°; 12% ane 
No 74 75 33 88 78 
Total 100°, 100°, 100°, 100°, 100°, 
Bases 206 132 46 26 93 


ow 


A “rowdy” 


Yes 30%; 29% 49°, 3% 25% 
No 70 71 51 97 75 
Total 100°, 100°, 100°, 100°, 100°, 
Bases 264 171 75 35 127 
4. Record of police 
report, arrest, 
conviction 
Yes 40°, 35% 70% 14% 32% 
No 60 65 30 86 68 
Total 100% 100% | 100°, 100% 100°; 
Bases 272 169 69 36 =| 125 


Source: National Survey, samples ./-V-RB and S-HV. See 
app. A for sampling procedures. 
®* Data too unreliable for tests of significance. 


put in quotations to indicate that the label is not 
imposed by the author. All these categories of behavior 
are clearly defined as immoral or “bad” in the public 
opinion of large segments of the village as well as 
urban populations in Ceylon. Even offenders of the 
Village Studies sometimes referred to drinking and 
gambling as the “worst things a man can do.” Drink- 
ing is interpreted as sinful according to the Five Pre- 
cepts and the manufacture and sale of intoxicating 
beverages is unlawful in most villages, as is gambling. 
“Rowdy,” meaning bully, “tough,” prone to fight, is 
a term commonly used in Ceylon. Opinion among 
villagers is in considerable agreement in identifying 
their “rowdies.” The designation is used informally 
by the police, but knowledge of its individual referents 
is generally taken from village opinion. 

Data on this subject are preliminary and to be 
interpreted only as broadly suggestive of differences 
between types of deviates. Their unreliability arises 
from the subjectively defined categories of “excessive” 
and “yes” and “no,” and the information was supplied 
by local police officials who may have been careless in 
completing questionnaire forms. In addition, the 
number of cases with “don’t know’ answers could 
appreciably change the proportions. 
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There are reasons for considering contrasts in these 
data more than spurious. The very fact that police 
respondents so frequently used the “don’t know” 
answer shows that they followed directions by not 
guessing. The samples are usually large, and in every 
case the direction of the differences in percentages was 
found to be the same in each of the three ethnic regions 
(Low-country, Kandyan, Ceylon Tamil) before com- 
bining into national figures, matched by age for male 
murderers-homicide victims-robbers-burglars, and for 
male suicides-homicide victims. Further, police preju- 
dice would most certainly bias the murderer sample 
toward the “immoral” categories, but the data, in fact, 
do not show this to be the case. As the magnitudes 
of the differences are unreliable, however, no tests of 
statistical significance are made. 

For virtually all comparisons—moderate use of 
alcohol, gambling, rowdyism, and police record—rob- 
bers-burglars fall into the “immoral” category approxi- 
mately twice as often as murderers (table 45). Only 
in the excessive use of alcohol are these two groups 
comparable. Murderers, however, in all respects are 
much the same as their victims. For every category, 
suicides are comparatively “moral”; in most instances 
about half as often “immoral” as homicide victims. 
Very seldom is the suicide case classed a rowdy. 

Conceptually, none of these characteristics can be 
assumed “causes” of deviate behavior. Rather, they 
must be thought of as comparative indices of the moral 
character of the various deviate types. In effect, the 
police record and the designation “rowdy” refer to 
much the same dimension of conduct: rowdies become 
involved in crime and criminals come to be called 
rowdies, and both reflect a quality of behavior that 
parallels the present crimes of the offender groups. 
The enumerations by character traits show to what 
extent deviates are generally demoralized beyond what 
is indicated by the recent acts. 

One of the important conclusions derived from these 
The notion that murderers are per- 
sons who manifest a low degree of personal morality 
is plainly contradicted by comparison with offenders 
against property, although, if data were available, it 
would most certainly be shown that the character of 
both types of criminals is less moral than a comparable 
sample of nonoffenders. Murderers, however, arise 
from a section of the population which in regard to 
these dimensions of morality are almost identical with 
those of their victims. These generalizations hold 
whether an index of excessive drinking or gambling, 
or the fact of being a rowdy or having a police record 
is used. The implication of these data is that the 
murderer’s act arises from acute frustrations, whereas 
the crimes of robbers-burglars reveal a more perma- 
nent life orientation that is frequently associated with 


data is negative. 


gambling, chronic law violations, and the reputation 
of rowdyism. 
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A notable positive contribution to the differentiation 
§ deviate types is that suicides evidence a relatively 
high degree of morality. Virtually never do they earn 
the reputation of rowdy, and much less often than 
thers are they gamblers or persons with police 
records. Comparatively frequently they are abstemious, 
even though among those who imbibe they are rela- 
tively less differentiated from others who indulge 


excessively, 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


There is empirical evidence to support the general 
hypothesis that criminals manifest a degree of aliena- 
tion toward the status quo and that they are less 
strongly identified with ethical precepts. The first of 
these is demonstrated by their desires for socio-political 
changes, the reasons for wanting to move from their 
villages, and the frequency of altercations. In the 
responses to these and other interview questions, of- 
lenders are differentiated from nonoffenders by their 
repeated complaints. Greater demoralization of the 
offender group is indicated by a failure to make 
reference to principles of social ethics in explaining 
the wrongfulness of criminal behavior. 

These limited empirical findings are useful for a 
conceptual interpretation of criminal behavior. It will 
be recalled that the frustration-aggression hypothesis 
was introduced earlier as a tentative explanation of the 
immediate circumstances which provoke homicide and 
suicide incidents. The point was made that these 
situations appeared insufficient to explain the events 
is all persons in these same objective predicaments do 
not commit such extreme acts. Subsequently, the word 
‘frustrating’ has been applied from time to time to 
describe sex and age categories or positions in systems 
1 achieved status which show high incidence of devi- 
ince. These situations, however, were assumed frus- 
trating without direct evidence. Now, it is possible to 
say that persons committing the serious crimes against 
ersons and property do in fact feel more acutely the 
incertainties of village life than nonoffenders. It also 
vould appear that the explanation of their antisocial 
havior is not so much derivative of a unique situation 
{ frustration, but rather these offenders are subjects 

i “chronic frustration,” that is, over the years they 

ave become irascible from prevailing economic stagna- 
ion and what they describe as harassment. 

Paralleling these comments, the data on social atti- 

ides provide an adequate basis for explaining higher 

ites for serious crime among lower-status persons. 

‘ot all low-status sections of the population have high 
ates of deviance. The peaks for serious crimes occur 

1 the lower ranks of achieved-status systems—i.e., 

hen expectations never materialize. For this reason 
ie hypothesis of objective conditions of external re- 

traint was found insufficient to explain all the facts, 
ut no substitute explanation was seriously developed. 
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Low status is not destructive when it is ascribed and 
thereby legitimized by the customs of the community. 
With evidence, it can now be concluded that criminals 
in Low-country villages who live under conditions of 
achieved status tend to be ranked in low-status posi- 
tions, to be critical of social conditions, and to show 
signs of having a weaker identification with the moral 
code. Conceptually, alienation and amorality are a 
function of low, achieved status, which in turn serve to 
legitimize antisocial conduct. All persons do not be- 
come serious violators, but the cogency of these socio- 
cultural conditions is to foreshadow crime. 

The two groups of offenders are differentiated not 
only by status, but by their social attitudes. The group 
most exasperated by alleged harassment and possessing 
the weakest moral commitment has the lower status: 
offenders against persons. In regard to both status and 
attitudes, these villagers have little to lose from their 
acts of aggression. The higher status of offenders 
against property is associated with an absence of frus- 
tration from harassment and less demoralization. 
Crimes of this group are more chronic, representing a 
way of life rather than social annihilation through 
violence. Significantly, their minor “vices” of character 
are frequent, but economic failure leads them to more 
positive attitudes toward government changes. Vio- 
lence is less compatible with a higher status. Assault 
is an act of desperation; thievery is a response of 
persons less alienated from the normative system of 
social achievement. 

Suicides occupy the highest status among the various 
deviate types. Without direct evidence, it may be 
reasonably predicted that these persons identify with 
the normative patterns; their reference groups are of 
high status. Indirectly, the indices of “moral character” 
are compatible with these expectations. Since other- 
aggression and thievery are incompatible with maintain- 
ing status and with their ethical orientations, desperate 
frustration leads to self-aggression. 


IX. A SOCIOLOGY OF DEVIANCE 
IN CEYLON 


We have described the phenomena of serious crime 
and suicide in Ceylon, drawing from historical sources, 
official records, a National Survey, and more intensive 
Village Studies. The preponderance of evidence points 
to certain hypotheses of explanation. Refinements in 
the conclusions are to be expected as further research 
is undertaken. It is anticipated, however, that some 
elements in a socio-cultural picture of deviance have 
been identified, with implications for a general theory 
of their aetiology. 


A COMMENTARY ON METHODS 


Any study which attempts to describe or explain the 
behavior of man in his social setting is confronted with 
problems of reliability and validity of raw data and of 
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their interpretation. As described in detail in appendix 
A, some of the samples used fall short of the ideals 
for survey research in spite of efforts to assure their 
reliability. In the Village Studies, however, we were 
able to correct official records with the results of our 
own investigations. Police bias in the National Survey 
samples would be expected to portray accused homi- 
cides in a more unfavorable light than economic of- 
fenders, but the results are in many cases contrary to 
this assumption. Furthermore, carelessness by the 
police in completing questionnaires cannot easily ac- 
count for the same results that obtain for the three 
ethnic groups. 

If further investigation using the same methods were 
to be undertaken, both size and homogeneity of samples 
of robbers-burglars and suicides should be considered 
(these conditions are met in our homicide and victim 
samples ) ; i.e., more adequate samples within one ethnic 
rural area are more reliable than a national sample. 
In spite of the fact that our findings are in the predicted 
direction according to the hypothesis regarding influ- 
ence of achieved and ascribed status positions, more 
reliable tests are needed by collecting data on deviancy 
by castes (the best index of ascribed status) under 
varying degrees of strain from the impact of achieve- 
ment goals. Considering all possible sources of un- 
reliability, however, the consistency of results between 
ethnic areas, the National Survey and Village Studies, 
between villages of the latter samples, and between 
official police and vital statistics lead us to believe that 
further research will not change the direction of con- 
trasts between deviant types. If information on the 
relative magnitude of these contrasts is desired, further 
research based on more adequate sampling techniques 
is necessary. 

Of equal importance in research are the selection of 
factors to be identified and construction of valid indices. 
Education most certainly can be reliably identified and 
it is a valid criterion of achieved status in Ceylon’s 
culture. Occupation can be reliably reported, but under 
some conditions it is ascribed. The possession of land 
is indicative of status, but complications arising from 
its quality (paddy land, highland), fragmentation, 
shared holdings, and its relationship to other sources 
of income invalidated these data of the National 
Survey; only in the Village Studies could they be 
used. Further surveys of an entire ethnic region could 
profit by eliminating at least half of the topics of our 
National Survey questionnaire—e.g., property, income, 
family relations, ‘“‘moral conduct,” predominant charac- 
teristics of the villages—to focus on a few items that 
can be based on reliable reporting, such as education, 
occupation, and caste. 

If our conclusion is correct, however, namely that a 
significant aetiological factor in deviance is not objective 
status, but subjectively defined status relative to aspira- 
tions, the most fruitful research will involve intensive 
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(and costly) study of a limited number of villages, 
using larger samples than we found possible. Our 
measures of this (occupational aspirations and status 
vis-a-vis father’s status) can be refined by construct- 
ing a battery of questions for an index. A similar 
technique probably can produce more valid composite 
indices of frustration, alienation and demoralization 
than our queries on attitudes. The positive results ob- 
tained in this preliminary investigation suggest that 
these are profitable directions for research. 


THE MAJOR HYPOTHESES 


The procedure of investigation was not designed to 
ferret out manifold “causes” of deviance in an indi- 
vidual case. The attempt has been to discover the 
socio-cultural factors in high rates of deviance: Under 
what conditions is the incidence excessive and how 
do these conditions influence the behavior? The major 
empirical hypotheses with their several corollaries 
summarize succinctly the tentative conclusions. They 
assume that the three types of deviance—homicide, 
serious economic crime (robbery, burglary, excluding 
white-collar crime), and suicide—are socially tabooed 
(implicit in the definition of deviance). Taking homi- 
cide as the basis for comparison, they are as follows: 





I. Rates of the three types of deviance are high in 
segments of the population subjectively experi- 
encing external restraint (chronic frustration 
from social stresses and strains). Homicide 
and suicide, unlike economic crime, are often 
responses to: 

A. Acute frustrations. 

B. Persons (particularistic), rather than cultural 
norms, 

II. Homicide rates are highest in the lowest ranks of 
achieved-status systems, particularly under con- 
ditions of status deprivation. 

A. Homicide rates are relatively low in any status 
of an ascribed system and in the higher ranks 
of achieved systems. 

B. Rates of serious economic crimes are highest 
in achieved ranks immediately above those of 
homicide. 

C. Rates of suicide are low in positions of low, 
achieved status; higher in all ranks above the 
lowest. 

III. Homicide rates are highest in sections of the 
population alienated from the status quo, de- 
moralized, and hostile toward institutions or 
persons. 

A. Rates of serious economic crimes are highest 
in sections that are alienated, demoralized, and 
oriented positively toward acquisition and so- 
cial change. 

B. Rates of suicide are highest in sections that are 
positively oriented toward cultural norms and 
ethical principles. 
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It is postulated that different social positions evince 
differential stresses and strains for behavior derived 
from the operation of cultural norms and expectations 
of other persons. Among the most important of these 
are contrasts in status: high versus low and ascribed 
versus achieved (methodologically, independent vari- 
ables in research design).t Conceptually, it is assumed 
that varying degrees of socially induced frustrations 
lead to correspondingly different orientations toward 
society (intervening variables between independent and 
dependent ones), and these in turn tend to facilitate or 
inhibit deviant reactions (dependent variables). Cer- 
tain conditions facilitating deviancy constitute other 
intervening variables, known as opportunity structures.* 
Theoretically, it is maintained that the social system 
produces varying rates of deviance. This system is 
not conceived as something extraneous to the causal 
sequence, nor as mere objective conditions for the 
“real” psychodynamic processes. Rather, the pertinent 
subjective orientations of persons are thought of as an 
aspect of social dynamics of which differential rates of 
concrete individual acts are manifestations. 


A SUMMARY OF EVIDENCE 


From the point of view of both theory and available 
evidence, it is expedient to begin a summary with an 
examination of homicide. In terms of sheer numbers 
of cases, murder is not a matter of gang warfare, 
iamily feuds or minority group tensions, but it usually 
involves a personal dispute between relatives or neigh- 
hors, and often one over property rights. From these 
bases for disputes, an analysis of court cases, and the 
ocial attitudes of persons committing assault, we con- 
clude that murder is typically an act of subjectively 
‘elt acute frustration.* 

Using several indices of status, murderers occupy 
relatively low socio-economic positions in the society. 
Gecause they so frequently are cultivators, on national 
omparisons with robbers and burglars they more often 
wn some property, are employed (or “underem- 
loyed”’), and they are undifferentiated in regard to 
ducation. From evidence on assault cases (assumed 
imilar to homicides) compared with nonoffenders in 
ne same villages, however, these offenders are appar- 
ntly seldom fortunate enough to be employed as wage 

irners; they own very little property in spite of their 

mmon occupation of cultivation; and an education in 
i¢ English language is rare. 


‘It is of some interest to note in this connect:on the sug- 
stion by Albert K. Cohen that low achieved status is less 
easant than low ascribed status. Delinquent boys, the culture 
the gang, 112, Glencoe, Illinois, 1955. 

*Cloward, Richard A., Illegitimate means, anomie, and devi- 
it behavior, Amer. Sociol. Rev. 24: 164-176, 1959. “Learning” 
d “opportunity structures” are discussed here as illegitimate 
eans for deviance. 

‘That victims are neighbors and of status similar to their 
sailants parallels the characteristics of homicide incidents 
erywhere, including the United States. 
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Combining offenders against persons and property 
(made necessary by small samples) in contrast with 
nonoffenders, the former are apparently losing out in 
comparison with their fathers in occupational status and 
ownership of land as well as with their own achieve- 
ment goals. Moreover, it is shown that murder in 
Ceylon, unlike the situation in many countries, is a 
response to economic deprivation by its inverse correla- 
tion with fluctuations in the business cycle. In addition, 
there is some basis for concluding that murder becomes 
more frequent in low castes only when the cultural 
legitimation of caste is weakened and the rigidity of 
caste taboos is retained by upper castes. In short, 
from a series of different tests—by achievement goals, 
cyclical variations in economic conditions, and analysis 
by caste—homicide becomes more frequent under con- 
ditions of relative deprivation of persons already experi- 
encing low status, i.e., relative to their own definition 
of social and economic expectations. 

In regard to the social orientations of those com- 
mitting assault, there is evidence of alienation against 
other persons as indicated by their hostility and com- 
plaints of harassment in reasons for leaving the village 
and particularly in the nature of their disputes. A 
weak internalization of the moral code is suggested by 
the rarity with which they refer to principles of social 
ethics in giving reasons why crime is wrong. 

Our interpretation is that the phenomena described 
by these data are functionally related: subjective failure 
encourages attitudes of demoralization and the latter 
tend to prevent future achievement of status. An in- 
extricable tangle of failure, alienation, greater hostility, 
rebuff, and assault sets in, sometimes leading to murder. 
For other villagers, extreme failure leads to resigna- 
tion, social obeisance, and political apathy, and purely 
ritualized religious practices provide a sufficient basis 
for conformative conduct. This reaction finds ample 
support from the traditional culture: low-status persons 
are expected to remain passive in the face of adversity. 
Murderers, on the other hand, have remained active. 
Desirous of achievement and equality, their alienative 
reaction is focused on other persons (a particularistic 
relation) :. they believe they are harassed. Though 
physical aggression is in violation of traditional norms, 
it may be noted that it is functionally most compatible 
with persons in the lowest status where further degrada- 
tion is impossible, and an active orientation is congru- 
ous with the newer patterns of achievement motivation.* 
Assault is neither a way of life nor an isolated event; 
it is derivative of a chronic orientation which has pro- 
jected responsiblity for thwarted aspirations onto other 
persons. 

The principal variables used in the tests of these 
hypotheses may be combined to demonstrate the degree 








4 Talcott Parsons discusses these three dichotomous variables 
of deviant types: conformative-alienation, passive-active, and 
focus on norms-on persons. The social system, Glencoe, Illinois, 
1951. 
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TABLE 46 


CHARACTERISTICS DIFFERENTIATING OFFENDERS 
AGAINST PERSONS AND NONOFFENDERS 


(Percentages of cases with characteristics present) 


Characteristics: Low Occupational Status,“ No 
English Education, No Wage Employment, 
Weak Internalization of Moral Precepts, 
Serious Disputes®¢ 
Samples 


All Any Any Any, Any roaaal 
Five | Four | Three! Two One | *¥°” 


Total | Bases 

Offenders against 
persons 

Nonoffenders 


19%| 24 | 38 | 14 5 0 | 100%] 2 
2%| 14 25 | 29 | 18 | 12 | 100%} 51 
Source: Village Studies, samples Al- plus A2-N. See app. A. 

® Unskilled laborers and cultivators. 

» Fails to mention ethical principles in reasons why criminal 
behavior is wrong. 

¢ Admits having had serious disputes over property or alleged 
harassment other than altercations in matters related to recent 


crimes. 


of differentiation between assault cases and nonof- 
fenders of the same villages. Table 46 records the 
percentage of persons having none, one, or more of 
the following characteristics: low occupational status, 
no English education, no employment for wages, weak 
internalization of moral precepts, and admission of 
serious disputes over harassment or property. Whereas 
three times the proportion of assault cases compared 
with nonoffenders manifest four or five of these charac- 
teristics, only a sixth as many of the former have one 
or none of the characteristics. 

Although a number of conceptual analyses have con- 
trasted suicides and homicides, we think it well to note 
an essential similarity between these extreme forms of 
aggression. From a study of cases, the official record 
of “reasons” and the situations of high incidence we 
find that both forms of aggression are manifestations 
of chronic frustration with abject poverty as well as 
acute reactions to severe threat of status deprivation. 
Consequently, when the economic status of suicides is 
compared with that of homicide victims (undifferenti- 
ated from murderers), the former are found to be 
more often unemployed and without land. However, 
in regard to other indices of achieved status, suicides 
very definitely occupy positions of higher status: occu- 
pation above cultivators and an education in the English 
language. Just as homicide is infrequent in low but 
culturally legitimized positions, so is suicide infrequent 
in high positions that are securely ascribed. Suicides 
have strongly identified with the system of cultural 
norms, which attribute inhibits other-aggression as a 
response to frustration. Empirical data on their “moral 
character” regarding use of alcohol, gambling, rowdy- 
ism, and arrests support this conjecture. 

Incidents of homicide and suicide may be placed 
conceptually on a continuum from those that are en- 
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tirely manifestations of other-aggression to the opposite 
pole of self-aggression.® This accounts for the double 
acts of suicide and homicide and of cases where the 
opposite act was known to have been considered by the 
actor. It also is compatible with our information that 
not infrequently the two types of behavior are essenti- 
ally hostile acts directed against other specific persons. 
These particularistic orientations are believed to con- 
centrate near the center of the continuum where the 
acts tend to combine both types of aggression, and 
neither the status nor internalized morals of the suicide 
sufficiently extricate the actor from consideration of 
homicide.® 

Turning to serious violators of property crimes, these 
persons are comparatively younger than murderers and 
much younger than suicides. As indicated above, the 
data from the National Survey, show them to be occu- 
pationally and educationally undifferentiated from 
murderers, and the fluctuations of rates are similarly 
inversely associated with peaks and troughs of economic 
conditions, Since economic crime is more a manifesta- 
tion of the wage-earning rather than the cultivator class, 
these criminals are relatively often unemployed and 
landless. But where caste ascription has begun to 
break down, property offenders, like suicides, are devi- 
ants from higher castes than murderers. Analysis ot 
status by more intensive investigation of villages shows 
offenders against persons and property to be similarly 
differentiated from nonoffenders. However, the data 
suggest that the younger property offender has a higher 
achieved status relative to nonoffenders than persons 
committing crimes of assault by indices of wage em- 
ployment, possession of land, and an English-language 
education. Table 47 shows how completely property 
offenders are differentiated from nonoffenders. 


TABLE 47 


CHARACTERISTICS DIFFERENTIATING PROPERTY 
OFFENDERS AND NONOFFENDERS 


(Percentages of cases with characteristics present) 


Characteristics: Low Occupational Status," No 
English Education, No Wage Employment, 
Weak Internalization of Moral Precepts,* 
s “Liberal”? Attitude Toward Government Policies 
Samples 


All Any | Any | Any | Any 


de . Zz an None Totz Bases 
Five | Four | Three) Two) One N tal — 


Property offenders | 17%) 50 | 33 0; 0 0 | 100%] 12 
Nonoffenders 4%| 9 | 26 | 17 | 31} 13 | 100%) 23 


Source: Village Studies, samples P-N. See app. A. 


® See footnotes to table 46. 


5 See chapter VI, section “The Self- and Other-Aggression 


Continuum.” 

6 It has been previously observed that murder takes place in 
a personal world, suicide in either personal or impersonal 
worlds. Porterfield, Austin L., Suicide and crime in the social 
structure of an urban setting: Forth Worth, 1930-1950, Amer. 
Sociol. Rev. 17: 341-348, 1952. 
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The social orientations of property offenders are 
clearly distinguished from violators committing assault. 
Among the former, disputes and complaints of harass- 
ment are very much less common. Nevertheless, their 
way of life shows a more permanent commitment to 
transgression of petty morals and a history of previous 
arrests. Rather than showing a reaction of hostility 
to persons, their social alientation is “constructive,” 
that is, they identify with liberal political policies of 
the government. With their foot in the door of wage 
employment and quality of education, they have more 
strongly identified with achievement goals of material 
acquisition. A_ slightly higher status and different 
orientation serve to insulate them more effectively from 
other-aggression. The consequences of assault would 
mean total failure by their subjective definitions of 
success. Demoralization (amorality), however, facili- 
tates the commission of economic crime, not suicide. 


SOCIAL CHANGE AND PATTERNS FOR 
DEVIANT BEHAVIOR IN CEYLON 
If attitudes are relevant to the aetiology of social 
deviance, an explanation from the sociological point of 
view must demonstrate how they evolve in the socio- 
cultural environment and become operative in acts of 
deviance. To what extent are the orientations inde- 
pendent personal manifestations, or otherwise, do they 
receive support from cultural norms and the behavior 
of others? High crime rates are usually indicative of 
conditions that facilitate and even lend positive support 
to appropriate attitudes and the criminal acts. Crime, 
therefore, is not only social in definition, but social by 
virtue of offender’s knowledge of illegality as well as 
sometimes promoted by the social system. An under- 
standing of developments in Ceylon helps to explain 
the existence of certain social tensions, the emergence 
of alienative attitudes, and the high incidence of devi- 
ance for particular segments of the population. 


HOMICIDE 


The maritime villages constitute exactly those areas 
in which the impact of a great social transition is most 
lirectly felt, described in some detail in earlier chapters 
{this volume. There is no evidence that social changes 
n themselves produce excessive deviance, but the effect 
ollows from an interrelationship of specific conditions. 
iriefly, contact with urban levels of material living, 
ncreasing occupational mobility, and education have 
ll but vanquished the traditional acceptance of ascribed 
tatus, to introduce a wide adherence to achievement 
orms. The new system is juxtaposed to a condition 
‘§ overpopulation apposite a scarcity of paddy land and 
pportunities for nonagricultural employment. The 
igh-caste Goyigama cultivator is particularly affected 
'y a gradual degradation to the position of landless 
enancy or unskilled laborer. The strain for the vil- 
ger is compounded by his newly acquired sense of 
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TABLE 48 


LAND DispuTES IN MALE HOMICIDE AND ATTEMPTED 
HomicipE CASES, BY ETHNIC GROUPS 


(Percentages of incidents) 





Basis of Dispute Ethnic Groups 


| Kandyan and Ceylon 











:. By ethnic group: Low-country Tamil 
Land dispute 23% 12% 
Other basis 77 88 
Total 100% 100% 
Bases 181 93 
Chi-square 400, P < 6 
2. By relationship of 
victim to assail- | Kins =| Other | Kin® Other 
ant: | | 
we : aaa : elle oa seems 
Land dispute | 35% 18% | 14% | 9% 
Other basis 65 | 82 86 | 91 
Total | 100% 100% | 100% | 100% 


Bases | 51 114 29 | so 


Chi-square 


(entire table) 13.04, 3 di., P < OS 


| 
By Assailant] None by | By Assailant} None by 


3. By land ownership: | &/or Victim | Either | &/or Victim | Either 





12% | 


Land dispute 35% | 13% 14% 

Other basis | 65 2 ee | 86 
Total 100% | 100% | 100% | 100% 
Bases 84 38 | ~ «(S51 | 21 


| 

Chi-square (com- 
bining last two | 
columns) 


13.12; 2 @f., 
P<& 





Source: National Survey, sample E (male victims with male 
assailants, by ethnic groups). See app. A. 

® Son, father, brother, uncle, nephew, first cousin, including rela- 
tions by marriage. 


equality with consequent resentment of the traditional 
authoritarianism of higher-status persons. Lack of 
economic development and harassment are his chronic 
complaints. Lack of discipline is the common observa- 
tion by upper class citizens and statesmen. 

From the perspective of these historical trends, it is 
instructive to view the ecological distribution of homi- 
cide in Ceylon. Even though the national rate is about 
three times the median for those countries which publish 
information on vital statistics, it is about the same as 
that for the United States and lower than that for 
several other countries. Except for cyclical variations, 
the proportion of incidents to the population has re- 
mained relatively constant since 1920, before which 
time the country apparently experienced a steady in- 
crease. An explanation of homicide must also account 
for the fact that the national incidence is far from being 
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equally distributed. From a low of less than the inter- 
national median rate that obtains in the rural areas 
of the interior provinces, the increase is fivefold in the 
“rurban” maritime area. 

The influence of social developments in the Low- 
country region can be tested. If they are related to the 
high homicidal rate of the area, we would expect a 
larger proportion of incidents to be the outcome of 
disputes over property compared with other areas, 
This is confirmed by the data of section 1 of table 48. 
Furthermore, since these matters generally involve 
altercations among heirs to family property, undivided 
land and its fragmentation, the victims of homicide, as 
expected, are concentrated among Low-country Sin- 
halese kinsmen of assailants (sec. 2). These data also 
show that Low-country homicides based on land dis- 
putes are more concentrated than in other areas among 
villagers who own some land rather than the totally 
landless population (sec. 3). This reflects the fact that 
the excessive homicides in the maritime area may be 
partially attributed to the gradual dispossession of land 
from a formerly high-status cultivator class (Goyigama 
caste). Land shortage coupled with inadequate oppor- 
tunities for alternative employment and status degrada- 
tion explain in large part the homicide rate of the 
maritime villages. Because the Low-country area com- 
prises a large proportion of the country’s population and 
because the same processes, to a lesser extent, are 
characteristic of all rural areas, these social changes 
are indissoluble components of Ceylon’s total homicide 
problem. 

Certain features of the socio-cultural milieu may 
encourage the development of alienative orientations 
(intervening opportunity structures). One of these is 
the customary authority of high-status positions which 
not only sanctioned the exercise of command over but 
even assault of persons of lower status. Consequently, 
as high-status persons are degraded and as lower-status 
persons aspire to equality of treatment, the lingering 
traditional norms of authority provoke hostility with a 
tendency to legitimize physical assault.’ 

A second cultural factor pertains to the internaliza- 
tion of religiously defined moral commandments. 
Although serious crimes are condemned in the Five 
Precepts of Buddhist theology, as practiced by the 
villager religious experience has come to emphasize 
“following the correct path” and “gaining merit”: 
conformity in ritual and superstitions tend to allow 
permissiveness in other forms of conduct.*  Further- 
more, moral leadership by the bhikkhus is not recog- 
nized by many villagers.° For these reasons, the 

7See chapter IV, section “Status, Authority and Political 
Ideology.” 

8 Mannheim, Karl, Man and society in an age of reconstruc- 
tion, 354, New York, 1940. 

9 See chapter II, section “Buddhism in Ceylon,” and chapter 
III, section “Religion of the Villager.” 
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absence of internalized morals which were empirically 
discovered to be present among offenders reflects the 
quality of religious practices in a wider segment of the 
village population. Where socio-economic strains are 
increased, weak internalization of the Precepts facili- 
tates aggressive behavior. 

Another factor concerns the examples set for attitudes 
and conduct by persons in authority. Among the vil- 
lages selected for study, the one which had the highest 
incidence of crimes of assault was Gama.’ It will be 
recalled that in the process of attempting to bolster his 
declining position, a local political official had formed 
a clique of supporters for his illicit toddy tapping and 
gambling den, and control of a lower caste as a source 
of labor. Rivalry between the clique and opposition 
groups increased the strains of village life so apparent 
in the formal interviews, and assaults were tolerated if 
not encouraged by the local official. 

In the sense that the constitutive rules of village of- 
ficial and informal life have been perverted from their 
traditional or presently ostensible functions, activity of 
the dominant clique is clearly an example of social 
disorganization.'' In this case the relationship to 
deviancy is obvious, although social disorganization 
need not encourage illicit conduct. A breakdown in 
Ceylon village organization, however, extends beyond 
this single example, and even where corrupt officials do 
not specifically condone violence, their use of illegiti- 
mate authority to exact obedience produces desperate 
frustration and disrespect for law and order. Con- 
ceptually, we conjecture that the same social and eco- 
nomic strains that provoke crime, have encouraged 
village disorganization, Nevertheless, once the break- 
down has set in, there is established a characteristic of 
village life that helps to account for the difference be- 
tween a moderate rate of criminal deviance and the 
excessive frequency of homicide found in, the maritime 
areas of Ceylon.'* 


10 See chapter IV, section “Gama.” 

11 Cohen, Albert K., The study of social disorganization and 
deviant behavior, chapter 21 in Merton, Robert K., Leonard 
Broom, and Leonard S. Cottrell, Jr., editors, Sociology today, 
problems and prospects, New York, 1959. This is a precise 
definition of the term in contrast with general usage. 

12 The picture of Sinhalese Low-country village conditions 
is not unique to Ceylon or Asia. The reader is referred to a 
description of village life in contemporary southern Italy which 
in many ways parallels the conditions of disorganization and 
demoralization. Banfield, Edward C., The moral basis of a 
backward society, Glencoe, Illinois, 1958. Portrayals of the 
English village after the Enclosure Acts—the position of the 
demoralized peasant vis-d-vis landlord and parson—is far from 
incomparable to conditions in Ceylon. See short summary of 
relevant literature. Bawden, Edward, and Noel Carrington, 
Life in an English village, Middlesex, England, 1949. The 
problem of land is today related to the phenomenon of crime 
in many Asian areas. See, for instance, Arthur Goodfriend’s 
description of Java in Rice roots, 178-180, New York, 1958. 
More specifically, however, the homicide problem in Ceylon’s 
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The socio-cultural texture of the City of Colombo is 
apparently less compatible with a high homicide rate. 
By contrast with rural conditions, we suggest that the 
urban migration of villagers has freed them from the 
degraded and seemingly helpless position of poor culti- 
vators. Even though the masses of Colombo dwellers 
are low-status laborers, their orientations are more 
positively identified with wage employment, acquisition, 
and mobility. Their frustrations cannot as easily be 
projected on others, being the result of impersonal 
conditions: particularistic rivalry vis-d-vis land owner- 
ship is replaced by alienation from the norms of the 
economic institutions. Consequently, alienation of the 
lower classes finds an outlet in economic crime, labor 
unions, and liberal political parties, all of which, even 
thievery, provide a kind of purpose in life of which 
murder is a negation. 


ECONOMIC CRIME 


Property offenses in Ceylon cannot be reliably com- 
pared with other countries. Within the country, of- 
ficial police records of offenses known show the present 
frequency to be about equal to or even less than those 
reported in 1930 in proportion to the population. With 
minor exceptions, the rates of property crimes increase 
precipitously from the interior to the maritime prov- 
inces and to Colombo Municipality, in comparison with 
contrasting variations in homicide and suicide. 

A reasonable explanation is possible for these rural- 
urban differences by an application of previous findings. 
/ntra-village economic crime is relatively incompatible 
with extreme rural conditions where there is little to 
be stolen, the absence of anonymity means probable 
identification, and hostility toward neighbors in the 
lowest strata leads instead to assault. Social strains 
and demoralization of persons with some status to 
maintain, as in the city, lead most often to disregard of 
institutional means of achievement, an _ orientation 
toward. acquisition—economic crime and support of 
liberal government policies. But the offenses become 
requent among villagers only when the possibilities of 
nter-village thefts and escapades into the cities are 
ippreciated, for which modes of transportation, collabo- 
‘ation of offenders, fences for disposal of stolen goods, 

nd protection from interference by law enforcement 
ficials are necessary. Consequently, from two to three 
imes as many property offenders as homicides commit 
heir crimes in areas outside their places of residence, 
nd still more often in urban localities. In these terms, 
here is no difficulty in explaining an increase of eco- 
lomic crime with urbanization of the maritime areas 


nd Colombo Municipality. Whereas for explaining 


illages is not unlike the recent situation in sections of Ken- 
icky, with their vast differences in social status. Cressey. 
‘aul F., Social reorganization in Harlan County, Amer. Sociol. 


ev. 14: 389-394, 1949. 
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excessive assault cases, a necessary facilitating factor 
is a system of particularistic relations, the opportunity 
structure for property offenses requires an instrumental 
organization. 

The Village Studies uncovered a number of illustra- 
tions of the opportunity structures for thievery. For 
example, cattle theft of one area is undertaken by 
members of the low Demala-Gattara caste, but they 
enjoy reciprocal relations with a fence—a Goyigama 
organization.'® Because of the obvious nature of the 
crimes, thievery is more easily facilitated by official 
support than are crimes against the person, and social 
disorganization of villages inevitably encourages the 
former offenses. Again, as an outgrowth of the status 
deprivation of local politicians, their urgent desire for 
maintaining what is left has tempted many into col- 
lusion with organized theft. The two local politicians 
of Hena,'* for instance, have divided their unofficial 
duties between organizing thievery into other areas and 
protecting the participants from police “interference.” 
Thus, for a population of low achieved status and 
amorality, social changes which bring village disorgani- 
zation add to the incidence of economic crime. If a 
slowly rising status for the masses from abject poverty 
and urbanization has kept homicides from increasing, 
similar trends increase economic crime in the cities.’® 





SUICIDE 


Ceylon’s suicide rate is less than the median for 
thirty-six countries reporting comparable information, 
and considerably less than for the United States. But 
unlike homicide, it has steadily increased since the 
First World War. Regionally, it is lowest in the 
rural areas of the interior provinces, as is homicide, but 
suicides are more evenly distributed in all areas. How- 
ever, for the Sinhalese, suicides tend to reach their 
peak in cities and adjacent areas, while homicides are 
frequent only in the latter regions surrounding the large 
city. 

If homicide is a phenomenon of low achieved status 
and suicide of higher achieved status, the relative 
magnitude of their rates in Ceylon has an obvious expla- 
nation in the masses of underprivileged persons: The 
extraordinary possibilities for frustration find outlets in 
other-aggression, while reactions in American middle- 
class society are turned inward upon self. Further- 


13 Jn the maritime rural areas, property and personal offenses 
are not always mutually exclusive developments. In the above 
case, for instance, in the event of prosecutions, Demala-Gattara 
are accused, and they do not always receive their “fair” share 
of the “take.” These facts, aggravated by an extreme caste 
difference, lead to crimes of assault. 

14 See chapter IV, section “Hena.” 

15 Social disorganization of the villages and serious economic 
crime are, of course, not unrelated to the phenomenon of white- 
collar crime. See chapter IV, section “The Folkways of 
Favoritism.” 
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more, since upper-class positions in Ceylon until re- 
cently have been based on ascribed status—mainly 
inherited estates—this segment of the population is 
insulated from the strains of achievement. But as 
systems of economic and social mobility are emerging, 
the suicide rate, as our hypothesis would predict, is 
increasing. 


CONCEPTUALIZATION OF THE 
RESEARCH PROBLEM 

Patterns of deviant behavior in Ceylon are closely 
associated with ecological variations, structural differ- 
ences and social ferment. The analyst, however, will 
find only empirical inconsistencies if he attempts to fit 
the facts into “objective” causes identified as rural- 
urban or absolute status positions. Not only are di- 
vergent deviant reactions associated in different ways 
with social conditions, but social conditions have varied 
effects depending on subjective or cultural definitions 
of the objective conditions. 

Ultimately of greatest import for a sociology of 
deviance is the conceptualization of the problem. A 
theory of the sequence of stages in the process—from 
a status position in the social structure to relative 
frustration (or adjustment), to differential orientations 
toward society, and finally to differential rates of devi- 
ance is not proved. Methodologically, our research 
design called for the measurement of orientations after 
the fact of crime. Although it does not seem reason- 
able to assume that the experience of committing crime, 
apprehension, and conviction caused all of these dif- 
ferential attitudes, this remains a matter of opinion. 
Furthermore, the fact of frustration in our line of 
reasoning has sometimes been assumed from a general 
knowledge of the culture and elsewhere from _ the 
orientations of subjects. Consequently, the nature of 
the psychological processes of reaction to status de- 
privation and attitude formation remains in the realm 
of conjecture. 

Proof of this theory of the causal sequence requires 
a longitudinal study conducted during the course of 
ten or more years. Starting with all teenage boys in 
selected villages, periodic measures of status changes, 
of frustrations and of orientations should be recorded. 
If the methodological difficulties of “contamination” 
from previous tests and knowledge that the social 
surveys were to analyze deviancy could be avoided, a 
very satisfactory test of the theory would be possible. 
Any partial fulfillment of these requirements could 
improve upon the present study. 

Lest apparent success in the application of the basic 
hypotheses to variations in Ceylon’s rates of deviance 
be misleading, it may be noted that in most instances 
these were not true predictions. Rather, they were 
explanations of uncontrolled events after the fact. 
Crude predictions of rank differences in rates for dif- 
ferent types of deviance should be possible by objective 
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criteria of status, sex, and age. Improvement in pre- 
dictions over chance may be possible by taking into 
consideration known conditions of social anonymity, 
achievement motivation, social disorganization and so- 
cial attitudes. Refined predictions—those which at- 
tempt to forecast actual rates—must wait further valida- 
tion of a theory. In this connection, identification of 
the qualitatively significant variables is more important 
for successful prediction than their measurement. 
Moreover, if an accurate measure of the variables is 
had for a social situation, the rates themselves will be 
known without the necessity of prediction. It should 
also be indicated that the scientist never predicts an 
event, but rather an event under controlled or given 
conditions: Unspecified forecasts of rates are impos- 
sible, but under given conditions, and to the extent 
some of the determinants have been identified, social 
science may countenance informed guesses. 

A socio-structural theory of deviance is an explana- 
tion of high and low rates of deviance. It does not 
purport to explain the individual case, i.e., why Mr. X 
and not Mr. Y committed murder. Just as the tradi- 
tional sociological approach from limited objective con- 
ditions proved unsatisfactory, so has a purely psycho- 
logical one which seeks an explanation in “abnormal” 
mental states. Lacking consideration of the subjective 
definitions of conditions, the former has led to contra- 
dictory empirical results such as inability to cope with 
an instance of increasing crime during prosperous times 
or among higher status persons. By the discovery of 
emotional disturbance in a prisoner, the latter has left 
untested the relationship of the psychological state to 
the production of excessive rates as well as the extent 
to which the disturbance itself is a function of the 
social system. 

American criminology has so focused its attention 
on finding the “cause” of antisocial conduct within the 
individual that extraverted children or those with a 
mechanical bent are said to be predelinquent—over- 
looking the possibility that the environment may deter- 
mine the satisfaction of these predispositions.'® If 
excessive rates are to be analyzed, the striking social 
correlates must either be explained away or incorpo- 
rated in theory—they cannot be ignored. 

In the diagnosis of an individual deviant, the deep 
lying psychological factors, of course, may be important 
variables, and still more so in the prognosis and treat- 
ment of the case. But if the emotional climate is of 
aetiological significance for deviance, how is it related 
to differential rates? Are the mental states exacerbated 
How do they vary among dif- 
Are they the reaction to being 


by social conditions ? 
ferent deviant types? 
apprehended, tried, and imprisoned ? 
atric diagnoses of prisoners by themselves tell us little 


In short, psychi- 


16 Glueck, Sheldon, and Eleanor Glueck, Unraveling juvenile 
delinquency, New York, 1959. 
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about the emergence of excessive deviant behavior.** 
Furthermore, certain deviant conduct may be the 
“normal reaction of normal people to abnormal 
conditions.” ** 

The general causes of deviance cannot by any known 
logic be discovered by analysis of an individual case— 
a unique event. Though such an undertaking may lead 
to insights and hypotheses, a case analysis is limited 
to diagnostic causes, i.e., factors that are presumed from 
previous knowledge to be of aetiological significance 
in that particular case. What is both theoretically pos- 
sible and practical for control, is to isolate those social- 
psychological inflictions which will always produce high 
rates for a type of deviance. The theory presented here 
rests on the psychological process of frustration and 
attitude formation. There are two tasks for a psy- 
chology of deviance from the standpoint of this theory: 
(1) an analysis of the psychological unfolding of these 
reactions vis-a-vis the social system, and (2) the study 
of the role of fundamental personality types (both 
“normal” and “‘“‘abnormal”) in these reactions and 
actual deviant acts. 

Personality structure (like objective status) may be, 
possibly always, a factor in these orientations to 
society, but it is probable that the influence of a 
personality type is not always the same. For example, 
a tendency toward other-aggression is said to be a trait 
of basic personality. This predisposition under con- 
ditions of low-status deprivation, we conjecture, leads 
to crimes of assault; in high status persons the mani- 
festation is social success in authoritarian roles. Conse- 
quently, the effect of the aggressive trait in a popula- 
tion depends on the proportion of persons in various 
status categories. Similarly, emotional disturbance may 
have effects depending on the social positions of persons 
involved. 

A psychology of basic personality may offer an 
empirically derived type which provides a threshold of 
tolerance for socially produced strains, The sociologist 
in practice assumes a constant personality type and 
designs his research to test the effect of strains. Con- 
versely, the psychologist assumes a constant social 
structure and correlates personality with deviance. In 
reality, neither variable is strictly constant, and both 
nust be concomitantly controlled to test their relative 
significance for deviance. Cross-cultural studies of 
‘asic personality structure and deviance can provide 
mswers to these questions. But if they are not under- 
aken with research designs which will control the 
nfluence of social structure, social strains, and atti- 

17 There is also no necessary relationship between particular 
notives and the quality of behavior. Wilensky, Harold L., 
nd Charles N. Lebeaux, /ndustrial society and social welfare, 
82-183, New York, 1958. 

18 From the psychiatrist, James S. Plant. 
he cultural pattern, 248, New York, 1937. 


Personality and 
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tudes, they can neither validate nor invalidate the 
conceptualization presented here. 

The Japanese personality, for example, is said to be 
self-aggressive. Should this prove to be a manifesta- 
tion of the entire cultural configuration of norms and 
status relations, spurious conclusions will result from 
studying a limited number of traits such as child- 
training practices. Basic personality, of course, cannot 
be derived from the relative frequency of homicide 
and suicide. One cannot ignore that the latter act, 
moreover, receives a degree of positive sanction in 
Japanese culture. And it should be noted that the 
Japanese homicide rate is actually higher than the 
median for countries of the world—in fact two to three 
times that for most European countries. Just as the 
national rate for the United States is meaningless until 
regional and other variations are known (its relative 
excess can be attributed to conditions in the Southern 
states ), reasonable generalizations in regard to homicide 
in Japan must await detailed internal examination. 

In regard to Ceylon, a plausible hypothesis is that 
the comparatively high homicide and low suicide rates 
are derivative of a basic personality structure of the 
Sinhalese. As yet based on tenuous evidence, the per- 
sonality characteristic is one manifesting psychological 
insecurity.’ From this it is possible logically to deduce 
other-aggression, though assault is not the only reaction 
to insecurity. Furthermore, any explanation based on 
a basic personality of other-aggression completely ig- 
nores the obvious empirical fact that Ceylon’s system 
of social stratification places the large majority of its 
population in an extremely low status, and that vil- 
lagers in a formerly high ascribed status (Goyigama 
caste) are experiencing a process of severe status de- 
privation. It is reasonable to ask, if the personality 
is insecure with signs of other-aggression by com- 
parison with the basic type in other cultures, Why is 
Ceylon’s homicide rate about equal to that in the 
United States? Why is the rate in Ceylon’s interior 
rural areas as low as in the New England states? Why 
is the highest area rate in Ceylon distinctly lower than 
that in the Southeastern region of the United States? 

In terms of currently available evidence, it is pos- 
sible that the homicide rate will be high under condi- 
tions of despairing deprivations and low status regard- 
less of the basic personality type. By the principle of 
scientific investigation holding that the most simple 


19 Straus, 1954 (1); Straus, 1957; Straus, Murray A., and 
Jacqueline H. Straus, 1957. Of interest for our interpretation 
of homicide, Straus’ data refute the psychoanalytic theory of 
early child-training practices. He attributes insecurity in the 
Sinhalese personality to sudden withdrawal of the father’s 
affection, and to cultural emphasis on status. The latter hy- 
pothesis complements our own observations. Both Mead and 
Fromm, incidentally, have discounted the importance of child- 
training for personality development. Mead, Margaret, Sex and 
temperament in three primative societies, 198, New York, 1950; 
Fromm, Erich, The sane society, 82, New York, 1955. 
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explanation which accounts for all the facts should be 
accepted until demonstrated false, one is led to the 
conclusion that the more immediate determinants in 
deviance consist of subjectively defined positions in a 
social structure and social attitudes toward them. Since 
basic personality according to theories of its formation 
is only distantly related to an overt act, it is an extrava- 
gant claim in the light of a paucity of controlled research 
evidence to assert its primacy in the aetiology of 
deviance. 


SOCIAL CONTROL OF DEVIANCE 


Sponsored research which concerns itself with a 
publicly defined social problem is carried on under 
pressure for “practical” solutions. “Practical” refers 
to governmental or private agency actions for which the 
costs are low, which will produce immediate results, 
and which will not seriously interfere with vested inter- 
ests. An example of this conscious or unconscious 
process by which “professional” recommendations are 
biased toward the “practical” is evident in dealing with 
delinquency. Playgrounds, social work, and_ harsh 
punishment, among similarly effortless but diverse and 
unproven schemes have been offered as delinquency 
prevention programs for a period of fifty years in the 
United States. However desirable on other grounds 
these programs may be, two facts stand out: Delin- 
quency is not abated and the recommendations curiously 
by-pass the “impractical” but probable — significant 
aetiological fact of status deprivation common to certain 
urban neighborhoods. 

Ceylon’s publicly defined major problem of deviance 
is homicide. Public opinion and official pronounce- 
ments demand solutions, the most common of which are 
capital punishment, prohibition, village conciliation 
boards for settlement of disputes, legal limits to the 
length of knives which may be carried, and _ strict 
licensing of firearms. These are all “practical” in the 
above sense. Since all of them have at one time been 
applied nationally, they can hardly account for the area 
differentials in homicide rates. 

Prohibition of intoxicating beverages and knives is 
unenforceable. Knives of certain lengths, for instance, 
have been legally controlled since 1906. Though it 
would be impossible to prove a causal relation, murder 
has not decreased. Of over 3,000 annual crimes of 
hurt with knife, about half are committed with prohib- 
ited knives. Because toddy and arrack are so easily 
made from local products, their prohibition is ineffective 
and it leads to general disrespect for law. 

Strict licensing of firearms is a different matter. 
Since they are not locally manufactured, their importa- 
tion to an island country can be reasonably well con- 
trolled, and their demand for sports and hunting is 
negligible; there is every reason to continue the policy 
even though it cannot materially affect the homicide 
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rate. Public knowledge of the government mora- 
torium on capital punishment between May, 1956, and 
November, 1959, had a negligible influence.*° 

The institution of village conciliation boards is per- 
haps the most constructive of these “practical” solu- 
tions.**_ They can serve poor villagers by way of 
avoiding slow and expensive court procedures, thereby 
bringing closer to realization alternatives to violence. 
It appears to the writer, however, that the greater 
benefit of this development will be derived from settle- 
ment of cases that would not have led to murder. Their 
operation under conditions of village social disorganiza- 
tion such as to insulate decisions from favoritism and to 
win the trust of those elements among whom homicides 
occur will be most difficult. Conciliation cannot over- 
come the basic problem of land shortage, and it cannot 
materially affect the desperate frustrations of those 
experiencing severe status deprivation. Land reform 
will ultimately prove necessary for a solution to the 
problem of fragmentation. 

If the conclusions of this study are essentially valid, 
an honest appraisal of the means to control the homicide 
problem requires consideration of changes in the basic 
social structure of Ceylon. Since the country is already 
in a period of fundamental transition, most measures 
undertaken will not be opposed by all segments of the 
population. From the standpoint of available evidence, 
it would appear that the undisguised strains from land 
shortage and increasing frustrations from status de- 
privation of principally the Goyigama caste must have 
been increasing in the Low-country during the last 
forty years. Except for fluctuations during depressions 
and war years, the homicide rate, nevertheless, has re- 
mained essentially the same. What has prevented an 
increase? Conjecture based on present evidence sug- 
gests three factors, which at the same time are reasons 
for the increase in suicides: (1) An increase of regular 
employment for ex-cultivators as village unskilled and 
semi-skilled wage laborers. (2) Expansion of the free 
government school system with higher educational 
achievement by the population, which apparently does 
not in itself prevent crime; however, it has made pos- 
sible village outmigration to urban areas for employ- 
ment and a slow development of a middle class. (3) 
An increasingly stronger commitment to principles of 
social ethics (evidenced by contrasts between old and 
young village interviewees). 

The situation is far from directly economic as two 
of the trends suggest, but these changes are necessary 
to the development of a village social atmosphere in 
which human dignity and security become the basis of 
existence for larger proportions of the population. 
Only these conditions can minimize the desperate frus- 


20Ceylon Parliament, 1959. The present author’s data 
parallel the findings of this well-documented study. 

21 See chapter IV, section “The Citizen and Law Enforce- 
ment.” 
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trations, serious alienation from the society, and per- 
sonal disputes which provoke homicide. Time cannot 
now be pushed back to make the villagers a satisfied, 
peaceful, but impoverished peasantry. Their “en- 
lightened discontent” has only been constrained from 
further violence by the aforementioned three develop- 
ments, 

If economic expansion can be coupled with land re- 
forms and a concomitant reorientation of social values, 
homicides may reasonably be expected to decrease. 
Although these changes cannot be effected by legislative 
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edict, the historical trend is already in these directions. 
The basic problem is not the laziness of the Sinhalese 
villagers, but rather our experience is that the over- 
whelming desire is for work. As work is provided, 
the rewards for work and the standards of living are 
increased, and a new status system will be accompanied 
by new cultural values. The “liberal’’ political move- 
ment is in fact a healthy sign in this regard. It is, of 
course, easier to recommend than to speed the economic 
and social development of the country, but these per- 
force are fundamental to the homicide problem. 











APPENDICES 


A. DATA COLLECTION AND TECHNIQUES 
OF ANALYSIS 
The 
sources : 
1. Reference materials: 
social scientific studies, 


survey information from four main 


came 


historical accounts, previous 
government investigations, and 
official documents. 

2. Official statistics: census data, enumerations of 
vital statistics (deaths from suicide and homicide), and 
police statistics on crimes known, arrests, and con- 
victions. 

3. A National Survey of Crime and Suicide (known 
as the National Survey): a police questionnaire study. 

4. Village Studies: based on an interview schedule 
of questions administered in selected villages of the 
Low-country. 


REFERENCE MATERIALS AND OFFICIAL 
SEATISTICS 

The purpose here is to assess the reliability of these 
sources for the present survey and tests of the major 
hypotheses. Under (1) above, historical and contem- 
porary reference materials, the sources are largely of a 
qualitative, descriptive nature whose reliability varies 
widely. Specific conclusions do not rest on any one 
of these sources, for, in general, they only provide 
background materials. Footnote references have been 
generously provided. The socio-economic condition of 
Ceylon and its villages, in fact, can be documented from 
a large number of source materials which would portray 
a picture essentially as described in chapters II to IV. 

(2) Official statistics have been relied on for a num- 
ber of analyses—the entirety of chapter V and sections 
of VI and VII. 


propriate points in chapter V. 


Their reliability is discussed at ap- 
It is evident that records 
of cause of death by the Department af the Registrar- 
General are underenumerations, and more so for earlier 
years. However, for the years 1934 to 1956 the annual 
fluctuations in homicides as recorded by cause of death 
(vital statistics ) and incidents enumerated by the Police 
Service, (an entirely separate agency of collection) are 
highly associated with a value of rank correlation (Rho) 
equal to .92. We have used police data for homicides 
wherever possible because these appear to be nearly 
Data vital 
statistics prior to 1934 are used only for time series 
analysis of suicides. 


complete enumerations. from records of 
It may be that the absence of 
correlation of these data with fluctuations in economic 
conditions derives from underenumeration, but this can 
hardly account for the area contrasts between homicide 
and suicide based on the 


same Registrar-General’s 


agency of enumeration. 


THE NATIONAL SURVEY 


The third source of information is the National Sur- 
vey of Crime and Suicide. Its questionnaires were 
designed by a subcommittee of the Homicide Panel 
sponsored by the Police Service, various departments 
of the University of Ceylon, and other government 
agencies in collaboration with the author,’ to be an- 
swered by local officials of police stations throughout 
the island. These officials received notice regarding the 
Survey from the Inspector-General of Police in the 
Ceylon Police Gazette and the questionnaires were 
prefaced by “Instructions to Interviewing Officers” and 
“Specific Directions.” These statements emphasized 
the importance of accuracy and ways of assuring reli- 
ability. Copies of these statements and the question- 
naire used for homicides and attempted homicides are 
included in appendix C. Forms used for victims of 
homicide, robbery, burglary and suicide were appropri- 
ately modified versions of the homicide questionnaire. 

Survey forms for persons formally accused by the 
police of homicide and: attempted homicide were com- 
pleted, with data on victims, as cases became active 
during the entire year 1956. Cases processed by the po- 
lice for those accused of robbery and burglary and cases 
of suicide were recorded for the months of September, 
1956, through February, 1957. Completed forms were 
sent to National Police Headquarters for checking 
against crime records, and subsequently to the research 
office in the Department of Forensic Medicine where 
they were cross-checked for consistency and completion. 
About twenty-five were returned for verifying or were 
discarded before coding and card punching for machine 
tabulation in Ceylon.* Including all types of cases, the 
size of the total National Survey sample was 1320 
(table 49). 

Because the factors of sex, age, and ethnicity were 

1 See “acknowledgments” for list of all sponsoring agencies 
and Panel members. The subcommittee which worked inten- 
sively on revisions of the questionnaire with the author, in- 
cluded: J. E. Jayasuriya, Lecturer, Department of Education, 
University of Ceylon; S. J. Jegasothy, Superintendent of Proba- 
tion; G. A. K. Rockwood of Richard Pieries & Company, 
Inc. (formerly of Police Service) ; A. Thavarajah, Statistician, 
Department of Census and Statistics; and B. C. Wijemanne, 
Assistant Superintendent of Police. The questionnaires covered 
some topics beyond the purview of the present report. 

2 The Ceylon Police are required by law to make a report 
on all suicides. 

3 Coding of the National Survey data was made easy by its 
factual content. However, the author worked closely with the 
coder to develop standard solutions to coding problems for 
incorporation in code book, and checked independently eight 
per cent of all the cases. Repunching of cards from code 
sheets in the United States for IBM machines produced virtually 
identical results on crosscheck of tallies completed by the Ceylon 
Department of Census and Statistics. Card punching was veri- 
fied in both places. 
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believed to be so closely related to our dependent vari- 
ables—types of deviant behavior—sub-samples of the 
total cases were drawn to control by elimination, match- 
ing, or comparison by these elements. All analyses of 
National Survey sub-samples were examined separately 
by major ethnic groups, but tabulated together in subse- 
quent chapters when relationships between social factors 
and deviance were found to be the same. Inspection 
of the distributions of cases showed that homicide and 
attempted homicide cases were sufficiently similar for 
combining in all analyses, designated simply “homi- 
cides,” and throughout this term refers to criminal, 
nonnegligent homicide, used interchangeably with 
“murder.” The total sample includes data on the 
major or “first” accused in homicide as well as other 
accused persons of the same incident. All cases are 
used, depending on the logical and empirical rationale 
of a particular analysis; also true for multiple victims 
of homicide and persons accused in economic crimes, 
in which the latter cases, robbery and burglary, are 
combined for many tabulations. 

The resulting sub-samples are described below and 
identified by standard symbols used in all descriptive 
and analytical tables of the volume (see summary 
information in table 49). 

Total Sample. For estimate of descriptive character- 
istics of all cases or incidents. In the analysis of 
incidents only “first accused” are used. No controls 
by sex, age or ethnic groups. Used in chapter VI. 

E (Victims-Assailants by Ethnicity). For compar- 
ing male homicide and attempted homicide victims with 
their own male assailants. Comparison on each ques- 
tion was originally coded on victim code sheets. Vic- 
tims are compared with their “first accused” in cases 
of multiple assailants. Sub-samples drawn for victims 
by Low-country Sinhalese, Kandyan Sinhalese, and 
Ceylon Tamils. Males only; no control by age. Used 
in chapter IX. 

lV’ Samples (Victims-Assailants, ages seventeen and 
over). For comparing homicide and attempted homi- 
cide victims with their own assailants. Specifications 
same as in E above except for the following. Includes 
only victims seventeen years of age and over having 
assailants seventeen and over (otherwise uncontrolled 
by age). Used principally for section “The Relative 
Status of Victims and Their Assailants” in chapter VII. 

l’-1 (Males, in-group murders). Victim and assail- 
ant both males of the same ethnic group, samples drawn 
for Low-country Sinhalese, Kandyans, and Ceylon 
Tamils. 

l’-2 (Males, out-group murders). Victim and as- 
sailant both males of different ethnic groups, drawn 
for the three ethnic groups. 

V’-3 (Females-males, in-group murders). Female 
victim and male assailant of same ethnic group, drawn 
for the three ethnic groups. 
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TABLE 49 
SUMMARY OF NATIONAL SURVEY SAMPLES 


(Number of cases) 


TOTAL SAMPLE 


Number of Cases 


Sample Identification 


























Homicides 
First accused 320 
Other accused 134 454 
Attempted homicides | 
First accused | 99 
Other accused 24 123 
Victims 
Of homicide 336 
Of attempted homicide* 121 457 
Robbers 
First accused 46 
Other accused 22 68 
Burglars 
First accused 114 
Other accused 18 132 
Suicides 86 86 
Grand total 1,320 
SuB-SAMPLES 
Latin) Bk | Felis | ton 
E _(Vic's-As's, ethnicity) 206 | 52 | 49 | 307 
V-1,2,3 (Vic’s-As’s, ages 17 plus) | 
V-1 (Males, in-group) | 184 45 | ST | 266 
V-2 (Males, out-group) | 10 5 11 | 26 
V-3 (Females-males, in-group) | 30 11 3 | 44 
M-V-RB 
M (Murderers) 215 a 325 
V— (Victims) 123 | 40 | 46 | 209 
RB_ (Robbers, burglars) 62 20 | 23 105 
S-HV | | 
S (Suicides) 17 | 12 | 12 | 41 
HV (Homicide victims) 82 | 36 42 | 160 
| | | 








Source: National Survey. See accompanying text for. details. 
® Includes persons injured in cases where others were killed. 


M-V-RB or M-RB (Murderers-Homicide Victims- 
Robbers, Burglars). For comparative analysis of devi- 
ates. Includes males, seventeen years of age and over 
for M (homicides and attempted homicides, including 
first, second, etc., accused persons) ; V (homicide and 
attempted homicide victims); and RB (robbers and 
burglars including first and other accused) for the 
three major ethnic groups. Excludes all females, males 
under seventeen (i.e., child victims and children who 
murdered), cases where age is unknown, and cases 
from smaller ethnic groups. Within each of the three 
ethnic groups taken separately, cases were randomly 
chosen from age categories (17-21, 21-25, 25-40, 40- 
50, 50-60, and 60 and over) to maintain the same rela- 
tive proportion of cases in each for the three sub- 
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samples, M@, V and RB. Samples M-V-RB combine 
cases for the three ethnic groups; identified separately 
by naming the ethnic groups only when necessitated 
by analysis. Since victims are practically identical to 
accused homicides, in most analyses, for brevity, only 
sub-samples M-RB are used in text tables. Used 
principally in chapter VII; also in chapter VIII for 
comparisons by “moral conduct.” 

S-H|I” (Suicides-Homicide Victims). For 
table comparisons as /-l’-RB above, with same con- 
trols and procedures except different proportions in age 
categories for matching, and therefore not directly com- 
parable with M-l’-RB samples. 


same 


VILLAGE STUDIES 


The Village Studies were designed for the prime 
purpose of making a more intensive comparative analy- 
sis of offenders and nonoffenders of Low-country vil- 
lages in regard to a number of items of social and eco- 
nomic status and attitudes using data from personal 
interviews. Incidental to this main purpose, they also 
provided general descriptive material on the specific 
villages presented in chapter IV under the heading of 
“Village Profiles” as well as data for the comparison 
of young and old villagers for indices of change in 
section on “The Process of Change” in chapter III. 

Since no three or four villages could possibly repre- 
sent in the statistical sense of random selection the 
rural area of the Low-country region, they were chosen 
instead on the basis of certain assumptions. We knew 
that the general area was producing more than its 
share of serious crime in the country. Consequently, it 
was decided to study intensively some small sections of 
its population to get at the immediate factors in the 
systems of socio-economic relations which we hypothe- 
size are related to the emergence of orientations of 
villagers and their deviance. Although the whole region 
feels indirectly the impact of large urban centers, we 
wanted to study villages whose populations spend 
most of their daily life within these places of residence 
where most offenders are not outsiders from the cities. 
Suburbs of large cities and villages on the main trans- 
portation routes were avoided, in spite of the fact that 
contact with larger centers is always apparent in this 
densely populated region. The villages are located be- 
tween 20 and 100 miles from Colombo Municipality 
and from 3 to 10 miles from urban centers of less than 
5,000 population. the selection of 
villages whose areas extend over large territories, often 
Excluded were fish- 


We avoided also 


including heterogenous elements. 
ing communities of the sea coast, and plantation popula- 
tions of rubber and coconut estates. Relatively isolated, 
compact villages were selected, the three major ones of 
which (Gama, Hena, and Hendiya) have populations 
ranging between 1,400 and 2,000 occupying between 
These constitute relatively 


one and two square miles, 
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homogeneous units for study: predominantly Buddhist, 
Goyigama caste, and based on paddy cultivation with 
minimum degrees of commercial development.‘ 

The research design called for interviews with village 
residents who had committed serious crimes within 
recent years. In any population the proportion of such 
persons is small, and it was believed desirable to mini- 
mize the span of years for the enumeration of cases for 
comparison with current nonoffender citizens. To ob- 
tain sufficient numbers of offenders for statistical analy- 
sis, it was therefore necessary to select some villages 
manifesting high frequency. Since no official crime 
statistics for villages are available, all police stations 
of the Low-country rural region and some in other 
provinces for comparative purposes, were asked by po- 
lice headquarters to name the villages of their respective 
area producing the most and the one producing the 
least amount of grave crime*® and the number reported 
for each year, 1953-1955. From special tabulations 
provided by the Department of Census and Statistics 
from the 1953 census, it was possible to compute crude 
crime rates for these villages from their total popula- 
tions, and to learn something of their ethnic composi- 
tions and religious affiliations as bases for selection. 

The procedure provided a list of 52 villages with 
average annual grave crime rates per 1,000 population 
ranging from zero to over 9 (cf. list with rates, app. D). 
Visits to several areas and census data led to final 
selection of three major villages for study, based on 
the criteria of relative isolation, moderate size and 
homogeneous Buddhist populations that were situated 
in the rural section of the Western Province. Their 
incidence of crime varied from among the high rate 
villages to average and to the lowest, as follows: 
Gama, 7.2; Hena, 3.1; and Hendiya, .2. Later refine- 
ment of the rates for these three villages by eliminating 
a few cases of false crime reports and basing the compu- 
tation on five years, 1952-1956 decreased Gama’s 
rate and raised the other two (infra, table 51, first 
row). Field investigations led to the discovery of a 
sub-village low-caste Demala-Gattara population in 
Gama manifesting an exceedingly high rate, although 
crime is unusually frequent for all sections of this 
village—referred to collectively as Gama-Adu. Simi- 
larly, a small sub-area of Hendiya (however, with the 
same Goyigama caste) was found to exist, producing, 
in fact, no known crime during the five-year period— 
constituting Hendiya-Aluth for sampling procedures.® 





4See chapter IV, section “Village Profiles” for detailed de- 
scriptions. 

5 The term for the most serious crimes, see list, chapter IV, 
section “Criminal Law and Its Enforcement.” 

6 The village as a unit for study from official records produces 
errors from confusion in local place names. A “village” may 
have a sub-village or hamlet of the same or very similar name 
causing the reference to vary between police, Census Depart- 
ment, and local usage. Error was minimized in the calculation 
of original village rates by asking the local police for popula- 
tion estimates of their selected villages, and in the actual 
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Initial introductions in villages were with the head- 
men, and it was with them and/or other local leaders 
with whom we worked in taking our census and 
scheduling interviews. We were readily received as 
persons interested in making studies for village de- 
velopment schemes, as this is a lively and serious topic 
in the minds of most villagers. The knowledge that we 
were working with several government agencies and 
came from the University added immeasurably to our 
friendly reception and the willingness of most villagers 
to bend every effort to help. Villagers were not told 
that we were interested in the crime problem. Only 
after working several days in a village was it divulged 
to the Headman or some trusted local leader that we 
needed help in the identification of all offenders.‘ 

The initial step in the Village Studies was a special 
census of all male residents by household units from 
which subsequent samples were drawn and interview 
information was checked for reliability. This was 
facilitated by previous numbering of buildings for the 
official census of 1953 and the Headman’s lists of all 
families for rice rationing. Local residents were hired 
for this enumeration, in most cases the same persons 
who had taken the previous official census, or otherwise 
literate citizens such as headmen and school teachers. 
For each dwelling unit the number of males 0-4 and 
5-14 years of age was tabulated, giving their school 
or employment status. For males fifteen and over, 
names were recorded, followed by information on 
age, marital condition, relationship to other persons in 
household, and property owned.* 

The original plan called for interviewing all male 
offenders committing grave crimes during the last five 
years and who had been residents of these villages for 
a minimum of two years at the time of their offense, 
village studies by constant probing to identify the exact locale. 
Detailed maps of each village area from the Surveyor General’s 
iffice were used for the latter purpose and for the basis of our 
wn village censuses. 

7 Only in Hendiya, the last village studied, which manifested 
the lowest crime rate, did any interviewees discover our real 
urpose. A special comparison was made of interview schedules 
ompleted before and after this discovery (the source and time 
vas definitely known) on crucial items: “Worst things a man 
an do,” “Why these things are wrong,” and “What is the 
urpose of religion?” with no change toward expected greater 
endency of answers in terms of morality. In fact this tendency, 
is a whole, is less evident in Hendiya than in the comparable 

illage of Hena. It may be that this information did not go 
eyond the two interviewees identified as knowing; or villagers 
lid not take seriously the information; or otherwise the ques- 
ions were too subtle to have answers colored. Assaulters in 
lendiya, in fact, vary from nonoffenders in the same way as 
hey do in Gama-Adu. 

* See copy of census form, app. E. All census takers had a 
reliminary meeting to receive instructions in Sinhalese in 
vhich language they were most literate, although the majority 
vere literate in English and actually recorded the data in 
“nglish, Field workers were in the village during the several 
‘ays it took to complete the census for answering questions and 


hecking on complete coverage by reference to maps and house- 
old lists. 
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and who had maintained their official residence there 
or returned after imprisonment. That is, outsiders 
committing crimes in these villages and those who had 
migrated from them were excluded on the assumption 
that the remaining group would be most comparable 
in social characteristics and attitudes with nonoffenders 
who had been exposed to the same village conditions 
of living. The names of village residents accused of 
grave crimes with the official dispositions of their cases, 
and presumably meeting these requirements (including 
a few who were known to have committed their crimes 
elsewhere) were initially obtained from the police sta- 
tion of the area. 

A number of conditions led to some offender inter- 
viewees among the total of 63 who did not meet these 
specifications (see table 51). Experience in the first 
village soon demonstrated that the residents having 
received court convictions constituted an unreliable 
identification of criminals. Therefore, regardless of 
court action and in those cases still pending, our own 
investigation was necessary for a decision as to guilt 
and nature of the offenses with respective dates for 
each accused person. Beyond the official disposition 
and police information, in many cases the decision was 
based in part on confessions or denials volunteered 
without specific questioning during interviews with 
accused persons, and on information from nonoffenders 
who talked about well-known incidents of crime.® Prior 
to completing a village study our list of criminals was 
checked with several trusted local citizens for their 
knowledge of each incident.1° These sources of in- 
formation also uncovered persons probably guilty of 
crime for whom we had no knowledge of formal 
accusations (a few in fact had been interviewed for 
the nonoffender sample), and as a result classified with 
offenders. The original interviews with fifty-two ac- 
cused persons was increased by eleven “guilty” persons 
who had no accusations and decreased by fourteen 
where we ultimately assumed innocence of any grave 
or petty crime, to leave forty-nine “guilty” offenders 
out of the sixty-three total “offender” interviews 
(table 50). The “innocent” cases were not used as 
offenders in comparative analysis with nonoffenders ; 
neither could they be used with justification as non- 
offenders for reasons of sampling and, more impor- 
tantly, they had been embittered by the legal actions 
against them. (Some of the latter cases were used in 


® Questions on frequency of land disputes in the village, their 
own serious disputes, and injustices they have suffered brought 
forth these revelations. With the desire to keep interviewees 
ignorant of our purpose, never were they probed for criminal 
activities. 

10 Local officials such as headmen and village committee mem- 
bers were used for this depending on their disassociation with 
criminal activity. Otherwise, former such officials, a local 
member of Parliament, the landed gentry, and an attorney who 
had defended local criminals gave us confidential information. 
From two to five different informants were used in each 
village to arrive at our decision on guilt of each person. 
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TABLE 50 


OFFICIAL DISPOSITION OF CASES AND ASSESSMENT OF GUILT BY 


INVESTIGATION FOR TOTAL OFFENDER SAMPLE OF 


INTERVIEWEES IN VILLAGE STUDIES 


FIELD 


(Number of cases) 


Categories Totals 
Persons assumed guilty by field investigation 
Formally accused: 
Convicted* 24 
Not convicted 10 
Pending cases 4 
No known formal accusation 11 
Total 49 
Persons assumed innocent of any crime at any time 
Formally accused: 
Convicted* 2 
Not convicted 12 
Total i4 
Grand total 63 


Source: Village Studies. 

® “Convicted” includes cases of those who pleaded guilty and 
“compounded” cases (settlement with injured party directed by 
the court). 


the village and in the young-old comparisons of chap- 
ters III and IV.) 

These processes of elimination and addition to the 
offender sample also produced some cases believed 
to be guilty only of crimes prior to the 1952-1956 
period and others assumed guilty only of petty of- 
fenses. (These and following characteristics of the 
offender samples are tabulated by village in table 51.) 
Some of the petty offenses—e.g., intimidation, attempt 
to stab, minor thefts—were distinctly comparable to 
the categories of crimes against persons and property, 
and were so classified for analysis in matched samples. 
Others, such as excise offenses and riot cases were not 
used for these analyses. Cases of grave crimes against 


persons constituted the largest single category of 
offenders, including five homicide cases assumed 


“guilty.” '' Other cases in the category were mostly 
“voluntary causing grievous hurt,” attempted homicide, 
and “hurt with dangerous weapons.” In 
multiple violations, priority in classification by type 
of crime is given to this category. Crimes against 
property included various types of robbery, burglary, 
and theft. No accusations of sexual offenses appeared 
in the three village studies. Very few offenders of 
crimes only prior to 1952 were subsequently used in 
comparative analyses with nonoffenders, and then only 
those committing serious offenses immediately prior to 
this date. 

Nonoffenders were sampled as every nth case in the 
census population of village males age seventeen and 
over. Since the census had been taken by hamlets 
within villages, this procedure of drawing cases tended 


cases of 


11 Two committed prior to 1952; a sixth homicide case was 
one of the two cases convicted whom we assumed innocent. 
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to stratify sampling, thereby making the selection more 
representative of the entire village than straight random 
sampling. The initial list of offenders had been elimi- 
nated from the census; and adjacent cases were substi- 
tuted for some persons over fifty-five years of age in 
an attempt to maintain an age distribution similar to 
the offender samples. (See table 52 for sample fre- 
quencies by village.) Residents for less than two years 
were eliminated, although this requirement affected 
virtually no offenders or nonoffenders. Subsequent to 
completing the interviews, some cases were judged to 
be guilty of offenses and are included in table fre- 
quencies of the offender samples. There was only one 
interview refusal. The most common reason for failure 
in interviewing original sample cases was absence from 
the village (nine cases). This meant that they held 
positions in cities and only returned for occasional 
visits.'* 


TABLE 51 


SOURCES AND CHARACTERISTICS OF TOTAL OFFENDER SAMPLE 


FOR VILLAGE StTuDIES, MALES SEVENTEEN YEARS OF AGE 
AND OVER, BY VILLAGES 
(Number of cases) 
Sources and Characteristics — Hena ——- | Totals 
(Corrected crime rate*) (5.7) | (3.9)} (1.1) 
Total local residents accused of 
grave crimes, 1952-1956» 41 i4 10 65 
Total sample (number inter- 
viewed, inc. petty, etc.) 32 19 12 63 
By assessment of guilt and time 
of offense 
Guilty of crime, 1952 or later 16 15 6 a 
Guilty of crime only before 1952 4 12 
Not guilty of any crime 12 0 2 14 
Subtotal 63 
By type of crime® (exc. “‘not 
guilty’’) 
Against persons 16 4 7 27 
Against property 2 12 2 16 
Other (riot, excise, arson) 2 3 1 6 
Subtotal 49 
By seriousness of crime (exclud- 
ing ‘‘not guilty’’) 
Grave 17 16 7 40 
Petty (excise, intimidation, at- 
tempt to stab, etc.) 3 3 3 9 
Subtotal 49 


Source: Village Studies. 

® Average number of grave offenses reported to the police per 
year during five years, 1952-1956, per 1,000 population (exclud- 
ing false cases where no crime occurred). 

b Police information. 

© In cases of multiple violations, priority is given to category 
‘against persons.” 


12 Elimination of these cases from nonoffender samples had 
a conservative influence on comparisons with offenders because 
the former represented a more economically successful group. 
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A schedule of interview questions was developed 
around the two main topics of social status in different 
phases of village life and attitudes of alienation to the 
status quo. A preliminary draft of questions was sub- 
mitted to the subcommittee of the Homicide Panel, 
sociologists of the University of Ceylon, and others 
for suggestions and consultation as to their relevancy 
to village conditions. A later draft was pretested with 
a number of interviewees. Its final form consisted of 
a mimeographed face sheet of factual items, followed 
by a set schedule of more open-ended questions, which 
in field use required an interview from forty-five 
minutes to two hours (see app. F for copy of schedule). 
Temple preaching halls and school buildings provided 
conveniently located places with tables and chairs for 
interviewing, to which offenders and_ nonoffenders, 
randomly interspersed, were invited to come for 
appointments.** 

The original copy of the face sheet was completed 
and largely verbatim notes were taken on answers to 
other questions during the interview. The interview 
itself was conducted in Sinhalese by C. H. S. Jaye- 
wardene. Apparently respondents accepted the assur- 
ance of anonymity; they saw that no name was used 
on the schedule (code numbers were used). Answers 
to open-ended questions and probes were typewritten, 
usually the evening of the interview, clipped to face 
sheets, checked for consistency, cross-checked with our 
village census data, and information on criminal careers 
and data for last offense were added. 

Prior to coding, preliminary tallies were made on a 
number of questions to determine cutting points for 
continuums on such items as amount of property and 
income. All completed interview schedules were coded 
independently by the author and C. H. S. Jayewardene 
and cross-checked, which resulted in more rigorous 
specifications for some question codes and eliminated 
all errors. Machine card punching from code sheets 
was verified. 

As with the National Survey samples, age is closely 
associated with such characteristics as education, in- 
heritance of property, and occupation. And _ since 
analyses of the village studies are based on small sam- 
ples, control by age was even more important for 


18 Village headmen and other leaders aided in the location 
f respondents and making appointments. Since our presence 
ind ostensible purpose were widely known, many wanted to 
e interviewed and only a few apparently resented the incon- 
venience. Some unselected persons asked to be interviewed, 
often fearing that we were not seeing persons representing all 
sides of village problems. These persons were usually given 
in opportunity to talk without using the schedule questions. An 
equalitarian approach—seated as equals at a table, offer of 
igarettes, patience, and willingness to listen—in spite of and 
ecause of the fact we represented to them the “government” 
ind the University, undoubtedly accounted for the ease with 
which rapport was established with villagers. Village inter- 
views were completed during the months of January, February, 
and March, 1957. 
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TABLE 52 


Sources OF TOTAL NONOFFENDER SAMPLE FOR VILLAGE STUDIES, 
MALES SEVENTEEN YEARS OF AGE AND OVER, 
BY VILLAGES 


(Number of cases) 











Sources wg Hena a Total 
Male population, 17 and over 505 | 605 428 1,538 
Original samples* 43 18 29 90 
Refusals, sick, left village, not 
found? 8 5 17 
Additional interviews*® 5 3 1 9 
Total sample (number inter- 
viewed) 40 16 26 82 














Source: Village Studies. 
® Excludes those later found to be guilty of offenses—i.e., 6 


cases in Hena. 
b Includes 1 refusal, 3 sick, 9 no longer living in village, and 4 


not found. 
© Includes 7 random sampled in same hamlet as case which was 


replaced, and 2 interviewed by mistake. 


reliable conclusions. For this reason, all paired sub- 
samples used in statistical comparisons are matched by 
age for individual cases. For offender-nonoffender 
comparisons there were slightly more than twice as 
many of the latter available for matching after elimi- 
nating unusable cases (“not guilty,” most cases of 
crimes only before 1952 and excise, riot and some 
arson cases). The procedure was to match by age two 
and occasionally three nonoffenders with an offender, 
keeping the average age of the former approximately 
equal to the offender. At the younger ages (seventeen 
to twenty-five) where age differences are crucial, no 
nonoffender was more than one year different from the 
matched offender.1* At the same time, differences be- 
tween Gama-Adu on the one hand and Hena-Hendiya- 
Aluth on the other were believed to be sufficient to 
make unreliable a comparison of criminals in one with 
noncriminals in the other grouping of villages..° The 
proportion of criminals to noncriminals selected for 
sub-samples therefore was kept constant in these two 
groupings of villages for the total number of cases, and 
in so far as possible for each age interval. For different 
comparative purposes, a variety of matched sub-samples 
were necessary for statistical analyses, identified as 
follows with symbols used in text (see table 53 for 
size of sub-samples and median ages) : 

Y-O (Young-Old). For comparing young and old 
villagers in the analysis of social change. Young: 
seventeen to thirty years of age, inclusive; old: forty 
years of age and over. Cases are classified “offenders” 
regardless of time of offense; six offender cases judged 


14 For instance, an offender twenty was matched with two 
nonoffenders nineteen and twenty-one; or an offender thirty-five 
with two thirty-three and thirty-seven; etc. 

15 E.g., Gamu-Adu is more isolated and less developed com- 
mercially than the others. See chapter IV, section “Village 
Profiles.” The predominant types of crimes are also different. 
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“not guilty” are classified with nonoffenders. Matched 
by individual ages between Gama-Adu and_ Hena- 
Hendiya-Aluth, keeping the proportion of offender and 
nonoffender cases in the two village and age groupings 
the same, Used in chapter III, section, “The Process 
of Change.” 

Village Samples, identified by name of village in 
four groupings. For comparing villages: Gama, Adu, 
Hena, and Hendiya-Aluth. Offenders are classified 
criminals regardless of time of offense, with the neces- 
sary exception of two petty property offenders prior 
to 1952, one excise case, and two judged “not guilty” 
who are classified with noncriminals for matching pur- 
poses. Matched by individual ages between villages, 
keeping the proportional number of cases at different 
age intervals approximately the same and the ratio of 
one to two of noncriminal cases constant for all villages. 
Used in chapter IV, section, “Village Profiles.”’ 

O-N (Offenders-Nonoffenders). These paired sub- 
samples are used as the primary basis for comparing 
offenders with other citizens. More rigorous pro- 
cedures for matching and specifications for criminality 
were used here and in the following than in above 
samples. <All offenders judged “not guilty,” all but 
three cases guilty of crimes prior to 1952, and all excise 
and riot cases excluded. Matched by individual ages 
between Gama-Adu and Hena-Hendiya-Aluth keeping 
the proportion of offender and nonoffender cases in the 
two village groupings the same. Used primarily in 
chapters VII and VIII. 

L-N (Last Offense-Nonoffenders). For comparing 
offenders at the time of their last offense with non- 
offenders. Same specifications as for O-N samples, ex- 
cept that matching was based on age of offenders at 


TABLE 53 


CHARACTERISTICS OF SUB-SAMPLES OF THE 
VILLAGE STUDIES 


(Number of cases and median ages) 


Sub-sample Traits, 
Respectively 


Number Median 


Sub-sample Identification of Cases Age 
Y-O (Young-Old) 48,50 23%, 50 
Village Samples 
Gama 38 34 
Adu 9 a7 
Hena 24 293 
Hendiya-Aluth 31 32 
O-N (Offenders-Nonoffenders) 30, 63 324, 35 
L-N (Last Offense-Nonoffenders) 29,62 31, 32 
Al- A2-N (Assault-Nonoffenders) 21.51 33, 3 
P-N ( Property-Nonoffenders) 12,24 263, 28 
ALI1- AL2-N (Assault Last Offense- 
Nonoffenders) 21.53 3% 3 
PL-N (Property Last Offense- 
Nonoffenders) 1,28 23, 234 


Source: Village Studies. 
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the time of their last offense. Information was origi- 
nally obtained by interview questions and coded as of 
this time for the following items: age, marital condition 
and children, employment status, and income. (Know- 
ing the date of the last offense in advance, the inter- 
viewer probed for information as of this date without 
divulging his knowledge of respondents’ criminal 
record.) Used in chapters VII and VIII for topics 
bearing on above items. 

Al- A2-N; P-N (Assault-Nonoffenders; Property- 
Nonoffenders). For separate analysis of assault and 
property offenders, based on assault cases in Gamu- 
Adu—nonoffenders (A1-N); assault cases in Hena- 
Hendiya-Aluth—nonoffenders (A2-N); and property 
cases in Hena-Hendiya-Aluth—nonoffenders (P-N). 
In each of three paired samples offenders are matched 
by age with nonoffenders of the same respective village 
grouping using the same procedures and specifications 
as in samples O-N. Even though the crimes against 
persons in A2 were in general less serious than in 47/, 
the direction and apparent strength of the relationships 
found by statistical analysis with their respective N 
sub-samples were very similar. Since their age dis- 
tributions were also much the same, 47 and A2 and 
their respective N samples have been combined for all 
calculations. Analyses of P-N cannot be directly com- 
pared with AJ, A2-N owing to differences in age 
distributions (property offenders are generally younger 
than assaulters). Table headings Offenders-Non- 
offenders always refer to samples O-N or L-N ; Against 
Persons-Nonoffenders to Al, A2-N; and Against 
Property-Nonoffenders to P-N, unless the latter two 
pairs are matched by age at time of last offense (see 
below ). 

AL1- AL2-N; PL-N (Assault Last Offense-Non- 
offenders; Property Last Offense-Nonoffenders). For 
comparing separately the status of assault and property 
offenders at the time of their last offense with their 
respective nonoffenders of the same village groupings 
as in above samples A1, A2-N and P-N. Age match- 
ing by same procedures and used for the same purpose 
as L-N. ALI1-N and AL2-N combined in all analyses 
for reasons given in Al-N and A2-N above. Used 
mainly in chapter VIII. 

TECHNIQUES OF ANALYSIS 

Data from the National Survey and Village Studies 
are used in the following chapters as evidence for tests 
of hypotheses regarding the influence of status positions 
under varying conditions and social attitudes in an 
explanation of deviance. The statistical technique 
utilized is based on the simple procedure of comparing 
the percentage of cases among a deviant group mani- 
festing a given characteristic with the corresponding 
percentage in a different or non-deviant group. Dis- 
cussion of these findings can be followed without refer- 
ence to tables; however, the tabular presentations will 
sometimes make clearer in summary fashion the nature 
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of the relationships. They also provide the information 
necessary for judging the import of the empirical evi- 
dence: the number of cases used in the computation of 
percentages (bases) and a measure of the extent to 
which the relationship may be the outcome of mere 
random fluctuations (Chi-square). 

As a computational note, Chi-square has been calcu- 
lated from actual cell frequencies rather than the per- 
centages which are given for easy recognition of rela- 
tionships present. The “correction for continuity” has 
been used in the calculation of Chi-square in all tables 
having one degree of freedom. One degree of freedom 
is present in all tables except where indicated. Unless 
otherwise noted, where the bases are less than the size 
of sub-samples being used, the discrepancies derive 
from cases for which the relevant information is 
unknown. 

If the difference in percentage distribution of cases 
between two groups is small, it is reasonable to ask 
whether this difference that empirically exists could be 
the result of random errors—a chance relationship. 
The nonstatistical reader need only be concerned with 
the value of the probability (P) which depends mathe- 
matically on the value of Chi-square and the degrees 
of freedom (d.f.). A confidence level of .05 (or 5 
per cent) in the interpretation of P has been assumed 
throughout. If P is less than .05 it indicates that 
as great or greater a difference between the variables 
would occur by chance in other such samples not more 
than 5 per cent of the time—in other words the 
observed difference has a relatively small chance of 
being the result of mere random fluctuations. Con- 
versely, if P is greater than .05, there is more than a 
5 per cent probability that the relationship observed 
between the table variables is the result of random 
errors, and it must be concluded that the empirical 
finding is unreliable as a basis for evidence. The term 
statistically significant relationship is used to denote 
those differences between variables which meet the 
standard of the 5 per cent confidence level—one which 
is assumed to be a “real” relationship that cannot be 
accounted for by random errors. 

Some relationships discussed in the text are tested 
lor statistical significance by noting the difference be- 
tween two proportions (or percentages) rather than 
table frequencies and the calculation of Chi-square. In 
this case, the critical ratio is given in the footnote refer- 
ence. If its value is 2 or more, it can be assumed that 
the difference has met the test of the 5 per cent con- 
fidence level, and the percentage difference observed is 
statistically significant. 

These tests of statistical significance assume that the 
events—cases of deviants and nondeviants—were se- 
lected by a process of simple random sampling, i.e., 
each event in the total population of events we are 
studying had an equal and independent chance of being 
selected for inclusion in the samples. The purpose 
of providing in this chapter detailed descriptions of 
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how the samples were actually obtained is to enable 
others to judge the degree to which these assumptions 
have been met. As in most social science investigations, 
these have not been met with mathematical precision. 
The question becomes one of judgment as to what 
extent bias (nonrandom) factors entered into the 
selection of cases which may have influenced the nature 
of the empirical findings. Comparison of the National 
Survey total samples for suicides, homicides-attempted 
homicides, and robbers-burglars by percentage distribu- 
tions among age categories and by rural-urban areas 
with the same distributions from official records for 
three-year periods shows the former samples to be 
extremely well representative, or relatively unbiased in 
regard to these factors (see table 54 for percentage 
comparisons ). 

Deviant cases in the National Survey and Village 
Studies were not literally random sampled, but rather 
all cases identified during a given time period consti- 
tuted the samples. To the extent that “all” cases were 
used, the samples are actually more representative of 
a population than any random sample of it. However, 
the fact that only accused persons and not all offenders 
were included could be a source of bias. If in current 
cases the police tend to accuse persons erroneously 
who are guilty of previous crimes, the resulting sam- 
ples are nevertheless criminals. Greater reliability on 
this score may be assumed for the samples of the 
Village Studies by the more complete elimination of 
accused but innocent persons. Furthermore, if some 
persons included in “nonoffender” samples are unidenti- 
fied or non-accused criminals, the resulting comparisons 
with offenders will be less differentiated than what 
would have been obtained from better samples. Re- 
quirements for random sampling were more strictly 
met in the selection of village nonoffenders. Though 
not precisely randomized, stratification by hamlets 
tended to make these samples more representative of 
the entire village populations of males more than 
sixteen years old. Logically, there is no known factor 
which biased their selection as random cases matched 
by age with identified offenders. In spite of the 
probability that some unidentified criminals have been 
excluded from offender samples, it does not appear 
reasonable to assume that the empirical findings can 
be entirely explained by this bias. 

lf these samples sufficiently meet the requirements 
of unbiased representativeness in terms of the variables 
we are studying, the more important question concerns 
the definition of the total population which they are 
presumed to represent. We find no good reason to 
suppose that the particular months or year from which 
the National Survey cases were selected are unique to 
the extent that if other years were studied the observed 
relationships would disappear. It may be assumed that 
they reasonably well represent the characteristics of the 
national crime problem. The crucial consideration here 
is rather the small size of some subcategories. 
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TABLE 54 


COMPARISON OF NATIONAL SURVEY SAMPLES AND OFFICIAL RECORDS 
BY AGE AND RuURAL—URBAN DISTRIBUTIONS 


(Percentages) 


Suicides 

Categories — 

National Survey Official, 3 Years 
; A ge* 

17-20 

21-29 

30-39 


1% 119 
29 
26 
11 17 
10 


12 


40-49 
50-59 
60 & over 


100% 
48 


100% 
1,021 


Total 
Bases 


Rural-urban» 
Colombo 
Other urban 
Rural 


6% 
14 
80 


100% 
i 


100% 


Total 
loses 1,791 


Homicides and Attempt Cases Robbers and Burglars 


National Survey Officiai, 3 Years National Survey Official, 3 Years 


16% 
50 
25 


10% 
43 
30 


18% 
43 
29 


6 
4 
0.6 


100% 
2,742 


100% 
164 


4% | S% 
9 15 
87 80 


100% 
1,059 


100% 
501 


Sources: National Survey; adapted from Ceylon Police Service (annual reports), 1953-1955 ; and from Ceylon Department of the 


Registrar-General (annual reports), 1954-1956. 


® “Official’’ data based on males accused of crime by police and police records of male suicides for 1953-1955. 


exclude females. 


Population bases 


b “Official’’ data based on Registrar-General records for 1954—1956 (excludes attempted homicides, and data for ‘‘homicides’”’ are 


for place of residence of victims). 
Population bases include males and females. 


From the point of view of strict sampling logic, the 
Village Studies samples do not represent the country, 
or even villages of the Low-country area. Theoreti- 
cally, they represent populations of a similar nature, but 
since they were not randomly drawn from a larger 
empirical population of cases, it is a matter of specu- 
lative judgment as to the unique character of the find- 
ings, or otherwise as to their more general applicability 
to other villages. At the least, it is fair to consider 
these village samples the basis for a pilot study indica- 
tive of what may be verified by future research. We 
know that status and attitude distributions vary among 
villages, and consequently the villages studied cannot be 
a precise measure of their dimensions in all Low- 
country villages as a descriptive survey. We are inter- 
ested, however, in the relationships between these vari- 
ables and deviance; their demonstrated association in 
the areas studied; and in the practical matter’ of the 
relevance of these relationships for other, though simi- 
lar areas. General knowledge of the Low-Country 
villages, as well as the selection of villages with wide 
variations in crime rate, would suggest the reasonable- 
ness of a judgment that the general findings would 
stand the test of future investigations. 

Questions of unreliability in the sampling techniques 


are considerably minimized by the consistency of the 


“Other urban” includes municipal, urban and town council areas; ‘“‘rural’’ excludes estate areas. 


findings. For instance, all tabulations of the National 
Survey samples were analyzed separately for the three 
major ethnic groups (Low-country Sinhalese, Kandyan 
Sinhalese, and Ceylon Tamils), with the result that 
virtually always each area demonstrated the same re- 
lationship. Further, the several characteristics tested 
by the data of the National Survey and the Village 
Studies showed parallel results. Finally, the associa- 
tions between offenders and nonoffenders on the cri- 
teria under investigation were consistent for different 
villages of the latter study. These observations con- 
stitute strong evidence for the applicability of the 
generalizations beyond the particular samples. 

The author would suggest that the more serious 
questions in evaluating the results of the analyses bear 
on the problems of precise measurement of the vari- 
ables, tests for spurious conclusions, and _ theoretical 
interpretations. These matters are discussed at relevant 
points. The problem of interpretation is not so much 
whether the same relationships would hold for similar 
villages—they no doubt would—but how strongly the 
variables are actually associated with deviance. Our 
data demonstrate some striking contrasts as well as 
associations that are statistically significant, though 
weak. To investigate these matters more thoroughly, 
not only reliable sampling, but better measures of status 
and attitudes, are necessary. 
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B. A LAND CASE OF THE CONCILIATION BOARD RURAL 
DEVELOPMENT SOCIETY OF HENDIYA 


About 20 villagers were present at a March, 1957, 
meeting of the Conciliation Board, including officers of 
the Rural Development Society who also constituted the 

3oard, the Village Headman who is past-President of 
the Society and its patron, and a constable from the 
local police station. Meeting was held in the building 
of the weaving center of the Society. The following 
description concerns the second of two land cases which 
came before the Board at this meeting. 

The issues in the case involve two semi-legal regula- 
tions : 


(1) Ancient custom entitled the one who aswed- 
dumized land (to level land for the purpose of bringing 
it under irrigation for paddy cultivation) to cultivate 
it by contributing a share of its produce to the original 
owner. 

(2) A circular was distributed several years ago to 
the effect that all low land not used for paddy cultiva- 
tion (unattended) would be confiscated by the crown. 


The apparent facts in the case, in so far as they were 
brought out in the meeting or were ascertained there- 
after : 


(1) The case involved a plot of four acres of paddy 
land which had been inherited by eight brothers. They 
had shared it by each cultivating two acres once in four 
years. Over the years, some of the four acres filled up 
with soil, consequently could not be irrigated or used 
for paddy cultivation, and was left unattended. 

(2) Some of the shareholders (brothers) planted 
rubber on some (amount unspecified) of the unattended 
portion, and were able to enjoy its produce without 
sharing with the others apparently because of the trouble 
they had taken. 

(3) The portion remaining in paddy cultivation con- 
tinued to be cultivated by the brothers in rotation. 

(4) The claimant in the case (an old man, not one 
of the brothers) had asweddumized a portion (amount 
unspecified ) of the unattended land, and enjoyed it for 
several years without sharing its produce with others. 

(5) The Village Headman and his brother (unre- 
lated to the eight brothers or the claimant), jointly, 
bought two shares of the original four acre plot. When 
above “circular” was distributed, the Headman aswed- 
dumized a portion of the unattended land, and this 
portion was put into rotation with other shareholders 
in the cultivated paddy land of the original four acres. 


Statements and claims made in the discussion: 


(1) The claimant (old man). (Although he was 
at the meeting, most of his case was read from his 
letter to the Board by its presiding officer or stated 
ior him by another person.) The portion of land he 
had asweddumized and had been cultivating was not 
his. But he had a right inherited from his ancestors 


to enjoy a share of the original four acres, which right 


he was now being denied. Although the land he had 
asweddumized was more than this share, he had a 
claim to that because he had taken the trouble to bring 
unattended land under paddy cultivation. 

Some months ago, when the claimant was in the 
hospital, the constable and the Headman had met at the 
site of the disputed plot and decided that the claimant’s 
asweddumized land would be put into rotation with the 
remaining cultivated paddy land of the original four 
acres. The claimant now had nothing because his small 
plot was presently being cultivated by one of the original 
eight brothers. 

Claimant held that if the land he had asweddumized 
was to be put in rotation with the other paddy land, 
then the portion of the land planted with rubber should 
also be rotated (or shared), with claimant getting his 
share. If not, claimant was entitled to enjoy the land 
he asweddumized. He condemned the Constable for 
referring him to the courts, and the Headman for not 
telling the Constable at their previous meeting of the 
claimant’s rights in the land. 

(2) Village Headman. The earlier meeting with 
the Constable was to settle a dispute between the share- 
holders in the original four acres, one of whom was 
at the time cultivating the claimant’s asweddumized 
portion, and another person who claimed the right to 
cultivate it because he (the other person) held a 
mortgage on the original four acres. 

(3) Constable. At the earlier meeting he had found 
that one shareholder had cultivated the plot (presum- 
ably that asweddumized by the claimant) in 1955, 
another shareholder in 1956 and another shareholder 
in 1957 (currently). Still another person claimed the 
right to cultivate it and to take the produce for the 
interest due him on a mortgage he held. The constable 
had disallowed the mortgage holder to cultivate, and 
supported the Headman in his silence because he was 
a shareholder. The shareholder for this year, who 
had already produced one crop, should be allowed to 
cultivate it the second half of the year. The claimant 
had no right. If the matter could not be settled ami- 
cably, the parties would have to go to court and spend 
a considerable sum of money. 


Points made during general discussion from the 
floor : 

Even if it is the custom to allow a shareholder to 
cultivate for a full year (for his turn in rotation), it 
did not follow that he should be allowed to continue 
during the second half-year (for the second crop of 
paddy) when he did not have the right to enjoy it. 

It was argued whether the claimant was only criti- 
cizing the Headman and constable, or whether a real 
injustice had been done. 

All of the shareholders are not present ; consequently 
no decision should be made without getting their 
opinions. 
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Without a decision, cultivation of the plot will be 
held up. 

Decisions : 

(1) The shareholder who cultivated the plot during 
the first half of 1957 will be allowed to continue cultiva- 
tion for the year. Produce will be divided in accord- 
ance with latter decision. 

(2) All shareholders will be notified of a meeting 
at the paddy field to be held six days hence, for reaching 
a final settlement. 


NATIONAL SURVEY: AMENDED QUES- 
TIONNAIRE ON HOMICIDE AND AT- 
TEMPTED HOMICIDE IN CEYLON ** 


INSTRUCTIONS TO INTERVIEWING OFFICERS 


The purpose of this study is to seek truthful informa- 
tion to see whether controllable causes of homicide and 
attempted homicide can be discovered by analyzing the 


information. In filling up this questionnaire, therefore, 

you must be careful that the accepted principles of inter- 

viewing, which are recognized as leading to the most 

dependable results, are followed. 
(1) In every case, the evidence collected must be from 
those who know the facts, e.g., the best party 
from whom one should inquire about a person’s 
school record would be the school authorities. 
If a person is reported to take drinks, it should 
be checked up at the tavern or by police or 
V.H’s records, ete. 

The interview may take a short or long time, 
depending on the particular individual who is 
being questioned. It would not be conducive 
to good results to show impatience. 

Questioners tend to assume that the persons being 
questioned understand the questions. Some- 
times they may not. Give him or her the time 
and the opportunity to appreciate the question. 

Please make yourself thoroughly familiar with 
the questionnaire before you interview. 

Please try to maintain a conversational tone in 
interviewing. 

If you have to come back to a particular question 
that he or she has already answered, because 
of some discrepancies in the answer, you must 
do so without appearing to “cross-examine” 
the person. 

Avoid giving the appearance of “talking down” 
or insulting the intelligence of the person being 
questioned, 


(7) 


16 Ample space was provided on original mimeographed 
questionnaire for answers. Questions 35-37 excluded here, not 
used in analysis; 38-56 called for similar data on the victim. 
Separate but similar questionnaires were used for robbery, 
burglary and suicide cases in the National Survey. All were 
forwarded from Police Headquarters to local stations for com- 
pletion as official business. “Instructions” were composed at 
Headquarters. 
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(8) Get the person being questioned into a coopera- 
tive mood by explaining the purpose of the 
inquiry, i.e., create “a willingness to tell.” 

(9) Do you ever suggest the answer to a question? 
Do not argue with people. Do not contradict 
them and do not insist that they should tell you 
what they may not know. 

(10) Remember you will be doing a duty of great 
national importance with your efforts at ob- 
taining the answers to these questions. 

(11) Use separate form for each accused and each 
victim. 

SPECIFIC DIRECTIONS 

(1) Tick off (...) in spaces provided or supply ap- 
propriate words. 

(2) Always tick off “not known” if information is 
unavailable or unreliable; don’t guess. 

(3) If answers cannot be classified in the categories 
provided, describe details in spaces between 
questions. 

(4) Remember: The usefulness of these reports de- 
pends on the accuracy of your statements. 

FuLL NAME OF ACCUSED... 

(including GE” name) 


S. C. R. REFERENCE... DATE... 


PART I—INFORMATION ON CRIME 


OFFENCE: Homicide...; Attempted homicide... 
DATE OF CrIME: Day...; Month...; Year... 
Day OF THE WEEK:... 
TIME oF Day:... o'clock (a.m. or p.m.)... 
NUMBER OF PERSONS INVOLVED IN THIS INCIDENT: 
(a) Total number of persons presumed guilty 
in this incident... 
(b) Total number of persons injured (excluding 
the accused) or killed... 
PLACE OF CRIME: 
(a) Give the exact 
committed. .. 
(b) Name the M.C., U.C., T.C. or V.C. area in 
which the address lies. . . 
(c) Name the Police Station area... 
(d) Did the crime take place on an estate? 
Yes...: Neo... 
IF “yes,” name the kind of estate (tea, 
rubber, etc.)... 

7. MetTHop oF INJuRING Victim: Stabbing... ; Club- 
bing... ; Cutting... ; Shooting... ; Pois- 
oning...; Strangling...; Other (de- 
scribe)... 

(a) Was more than one injury (stabbing, etc.) 
inflicted on victim? Yes...; No... 

8. INCIDENT PLANNED OR SPONTANEOUS? (tick off 

one ) 
Previously and definitely planned in advance... 
Spontaneous, WITH previous enmity or dis- 
pute... 


address where crime was 
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Spontaneous, NO previous enmity or dispute... 

Not known... 

IF previous dispute: (tick off one) 
Dispute over land...; Footpath...; Water 
for irrigation or drinking... ; Crops, livestock 

.; Fishing rights or equipment...; Any 

other form of property...; Women or sexual 
jealousy...; Other basis for dispute (de- 
scribe)... Not known... 

9, CIRCUMSTANCES ATTENDING CRIME: (tick off one 
or more) 

While committing crime against property... 

While commiting sexual offence. . . 

Communal tension, i.e., Sinhalese, Tamil... 

During religious tensions. . . 

During inter-caste conflicts... 

During inter-village or family feuds... 

Accused was a hired assassin... 

Perpetrated by criminal gang against outside 
victim... 

During gang warfare or struggle for gang leader- 
ship... 

Where victim is a child... 

Sudden quarrel not given above... 

Other circumstance not given above (describe 
below)... 

Not known... 

10. Cr1ME COMMITTED UNDER THE INFLUENCE OF 
(Tick off one): Alcohol...; Dope...; No 
such influence...; Not known... 

11. Was SCENE OF CRIME AT, OR ASSOCIATED WITH, A 
PLace oF ILLicir AcTIvITy oR VicE? Yes 
...3 No... ; Specify type of activity... 

12. WerE THERE ANy Previous COMPLAINTS OR 
LITIGATION BETWEEN THE PARTIES? 

By accused or his party: Yes...; No... 

By victim or his party: Yes...; No... 

Ir “Yes” (tick off one or more) 
Complaints to the D.R.O., Police or V.H.... 
Dispute referred to conciliation board... 
Dispute ‘taken to Court for litigation. . . 

Was there a decision by any of these authorities 


for settlement of current dispute? Yes...; 
No... 
13. Ir THE INFORMATION GIVEN ABovE Does Not 


DESCRIBE SUFFICIENTLY WELL THE DETAILS 
OF THE CRIME, DESCRIBE THE ADDITIONAL 
DrTAILS BELow: 


PART II—INFORMATION ON ACCUSED 


14. Date or BirtH: Day...; Month...; Yr....; Age 
last birthday... 
15. Sex: Male...; Female... 
16. Maritat Status: Unmarried... ; Married legally 
.; Married by custom...; Separated... ; 
Divorced... ; Widowed...; Not known... 
KEEPING A (oR Is A Kept) Mistress: Yes... ; 
No...; Not known... 
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18. THe Accusep Is LivinG witH (tick off one or 
more) Parent or parents... ; Other relatives 
...3; Wife...; His (her) children...; Mis- 
tress...; Friends...; Living alone...; Has 
no regular place of living... ; Not known... ; 


Other... 
19. CHILDREN OF ACCUSED: 

(a) Total number of legitimate children... 
HOW many of these are dependent, liv- 
ing in accused’s household?... Not 
known... 


(b) Total number of illegitimate children... 
HOW many of these are dependent, living 
in accused’s household?... Not known... 

20. CoMMUNITY OF AccuSED: (tick off one) Sinhalese 
(low-country or wup-country)...; Ceylon 
Tamil...; Indian Tamil...; Ceylon Moor 

.; Indian Moor...; Malay...; Burgher 
... 3; Other—Pakistanian, Afghan, etc. (name) 
...; Not known... 

21. RELIGION: (tick off one) Buddhist...; Hindu... ; 
Muslim... ; Roman Catholic... ; Other Chris- 
tian...; Other...; Not known... 

22. CasTE: (give specific name of Sinhalese or Tamil 


caste)... Not member of a caste... ; Caste not 
known... 

23. Epucation: Number of standard passed in Sin- 
halese...; Tamil...; English... 


24. FreLp oF Work: (tick off one or two; double tick 
predominant field) Agriculture...; Fishing 

...3 Mining...; Industry and manufacturing 

.; Transport (carters, drivers, etc.)...; 
Government (local and central)...; Mercan- 

tile service and retail business... ; Domestic 

service and office boys...; Other (describe) 

...; Not known... 

25. SpecIFIC OCCUPATION (tick off one or two; double 
tick predominant one) Unskilled labourer... ; 

Skilled jabourer...; Craftsman or technician 

...3 Supervisory (factory foremen, etc.)...; 
Administrative and professional... ; Proprietor 

(farm, business)...; Other...; Not known 


26. EMPLOYMENT: (tick off one or two) Regularly 
employed...; Unemployed at time of the 
crime...; Bankrupt at time of crime... ; Ir- 
regularly employed or frequently unemployed 
...; Not known... 

26. (a) Dip AccusED SERVE IN Wortp War II? 
Yes...; No... JF “Yes,” Did he serve over- 
seas? Yes...;: N@..« 

27. MonTHLY INCOME: (approximate) Rs...; Not 
known... (a) Income regular...; Very ir- 
regular... 

28. OWNERSHIP OF LAND, Pappy, BUILDINGS, oR BusI- 
NESS INTERESTS: Owns none... ; Owns some 
such property—inherited...; Owns some 
property—acquired...; Not known... 
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29. Does AccusED TAKE ALCOHOL? In excess... ; In 

moderation...; None...; Not known... 

30. Dors Accusep TAKE Dope? Yes...; No...; Not 

known... 

31. Is AccusED A REGULAR GAMBLER? 

.; Not known... 

THE AccUSED HAVE THE 
3EING A BULLY, Rowpy, ETC? 
...-; Not known... 

THE AccUSED BEEN PREVIOUSLY REPORTED 
To PoLice, ARRESTED, OR FouNpD GUILTY OF 
Major oR MINOR CRIME? Yes...; No...; 
Not known... 

PLACE OF RESIDENCE: 

(a) Give the exact address of the accused’s resi- 

dence 

Name the M.C., U.C., T.C. or V.C. area in 

which the address lies 


Yes...; No 


REPUTATION OF 
Yes...; No 


32. Dogs 


HAs 


(b) 
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Name the Police Station area 

Is the residence on an estate? Yes...; N 
... IF “Yes,” name the kind of estate (tea, 
rubber, etc.)... 

(e) Length of residence in locality (state as pre- 

cisely as possible)... 
Is locality the birthplace of accused ? 
eon Fame s 
57. Wuat Is THE RELATIONSHIP OF THE VICTIM TO 
THE ACCUSED? 

State exactly in terms of kin, by marriage, long 
friendship, mere acquaintance, stranger, neigh- 
bour, etc.... or Not known... 

MAKE SurE Tuat You Have Not OMITTED 
(QUESTIONS 


(c) 
(d) 


Yes 


ANY 


Signature... 
Name in block letters... 
Rank... Date... 


D. DATA FOR SELECTION OF LOCALITIES FOR VILLAGE STUDIES, BY PROVINCE, 


POPULATION AND CRIME RATE (IN RANK ORDER BY RATES) 


Crime Rate 
(per 1,000)» 


Population 


Village Province 19534 


Balabowa W ,027 0 
Chenpianpathu N : 0 
Katukenda (E & W) NW 0 
Talpitiya (N) F Ss} 0 
Gathare ; 


HENDIYA-ALUTI 
Ranale 

Ballahela 
Waturugama 
Uruwala 


Niripola 

Kandana 

Magala Wasama 

Tallipalai (NW) 

Indulgoda (inc. adja. 
villages) 


— 


Udugampola 
Annukkanhena 
Pore 
Embaraluwa 
Haldanduwana 


NR OU b& CO 
mw bdo 


Coren 
oO 


NR MR DO bo 
Nee 


i) 
~-_~ 
Oo 


Miliddy (S) 
Rukmale 
Nawagamuwa 
Palugama 
Dadigama 


NM dK dS db bo 


Thunvilai N 
Wedana Palata NW 


dR hd 


Source: Village Studies, see app. A. 
the preferred spellings are used. 








Population Crime Rate 
19538 (per 1,000)> 


Village Province 
Meda Keembiya 

Eswatte 

Ethikandura 


HENA 
Urulu 
Welivita 
Panagoda 


Watareka 


Yalagala (inc. 3 adja. 
villages) 
Maduragoda 
Potuhera 
Meethirigala 
Waga-Iridapola 





Daluwakotuwa 
Talpitiya (S) 
Dankotuwa 
Puswella 
Panawenna 


Wennawatta 
Malgamuwa 
Deraniyagala-Wasama 
GAMA-ADU 


Kallar 





Palugasdammuwa N 2,913 
Kosgama 1,132 9.4 





English spellings of village names have minor variations; in so far as could be determined, 
Provincial abbreviations: W, Western; S, Southern; N, Northern; NC, North-Central; NW, 


North-Western; C, Central; E, Eastern; Sab., Sabaragamuwa; Uva (not represented above). 
* Total population from original enumeration sheets of 1953 National Census except where corrected by local police estimates 


for 1955. 


b Annual crime rate per 1,000 total population based on average number of grave crimes reported to police for three years, 1953-1955. 


© Selected for Village Studies. 


Gama-Adu includes population of Adu not of the Demala-Gattara caste (excluded from text table 


14); and otherwise populations above vary slightly from village censuses of this investigation. 





Sameer: 





E. FORM FOR VILLAGE CENSUS ENUMERATORS=# 


Number Males 5-14 








| 


| Property 


Total Number Pics | Write Name of Each Conjugal Living Owned 
Bldg. no. —_ Males Total Not in School 5-14 Male 15 Years Old Age Condition | with O,S.T.L 
Males a Fetal | in School |___ ee & Older M,U,W,D | W,C,P,0 | “or NN” 
5 “14 5-14 
Empl'd ENord | 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) | (9) (10) (11) (12) 


Source: Village Studies, see app. A. 
® Headings on original duplicated forms were also provided 


| 


in Sinhalese. See below for copy of directions that accompanied 


forms (also provided in Sinhalese), including meaning of letter symbols in columns 10, 11, 12. 


DIRECTIONS FOR 


Column 
Number 


(2) Total Males. The total number of males living 
(who regularly sleep) in that building. 

(3) Number Males 0-4. The number of males within 
the total who are 0 to 4 years old (who are 
under 5 years old) living in that building. 

Note that columns (4), (5), (6), & (7) concern 
only males 5 to 14 (5 and under 15) years old. 

(4) Total Males 5-14. The total number of males 
5 to 14 years old, living in that building. 

(5) In School. 5-14. The number of males 5 to 14 
years old who are enrolled in school, living in 
that building. 

(6) Not in School (5-14), employed. The number 
of males 5 to 14 not enrolled in school, who are 
employed. 

(7) Not in School 5-14, not employed. The number 
of males 5 to 14 not enrolled in school, who are 
not employed. 

Note that the numbers put in columns (5), (6) and 

(7) should add up to the total put in column (4). 

(8) Write name of each male 15 years old & older. 
The name of each of these men 15 and over 
must be written in full (not initials), and 
written legibly. 

Note that the number of names written in column (8) 

ior one building plus the figures written in columns 

(4) and (3) should add up to the total males living in 

. building, put in column (2). 


VILLAGE CENSUS 


Column 
Number 


(9) Age. Give the age of each man 15 and over. 

(10) Conjugal Condition, M, U, W, D. For each man 
15 and over put “M” for married; “U” for un- 
married; “W” for widowed; and “D” for 
divorced. 

(11) Living with, W, C, P, O. For each man 15 and 
over put “W” for living with wife, and “C” 
for living with children, and “P” for living with 
parents, and “O” for living with any other 
persons. From one to four of the letters may 
be used for each male 15 and over. 

‘12) Property owned, O, S, T, L, N. “Property” in- 
cludes any paddy, highland, or house, For 
each male 15 and over put: 

O—Owns outright some property. 
S—Shares undivided property with some per- 
sons. 

T—Tenant cultivator who pays owner a pro- 
portion of produce from property. 
LL—Leases, pays rent in money for property, 
including payment to government. 
N—None: No property owned, shared, culti- 
vated on tenant basis, or leased. 

A male 15 or over may be given one to four 

of the initials O, S, T, & L, or Only “N.” 
A son who has not yet inherited ownership or a 
share of property and who is not himself a 
tenant cultivator or a leasee, should be 


y, 99 


recorded “N. 





F. REVISED VILLAGE INTERVIEW SCHEDULE 
FACE SHEET !* 

Village a ine Samet snticcetnicomesc tS CR TAs 
I i I iiss ncccsincsvetshasiciissinsiitnaswsias. 
OS: G or M and O Date 

(4) 

(3) 

(2) 

Last O: 


1 
2. Father’s specific occupation........ 
3 


Omit 
4. Father’s Ownership (O or S) of paddy....; Other land.....; House.....; None 

at all 

sirthplace : same village.....; Diff. area (MC, UC, TC, VC)...........; Miles....... 

Age last birthday siicisehinesinicds Sa oe 

SE CN a dcaicstseticccinsiacniovenis MINE MEE nacinscsnntnncal 

Living with: Father..........; Mother......; Wife.....; Children ; Relatives 

- Others 

(Last O: 


Omit 

Number of children: Total...........; Number dependent........ 
(Last O: 

Education: standard passed in mother tongue...........; English ; None 

Ability to read and write Sinhalese...........; Tamil : English........; None......... 

Field of work: 

Specific occupation: ... 

Omit 

Employed for wages? Yes............; No..........; (Last O: Yes...........; 

If “Yes”: 

Employet............... =_—) sates SM MINE TI si ciscctcspscicterttcts 
(Last O: - 

Total monthly income: Rs..........000.......... (Last O: Rs. 


Property and acreage: 
For “N”: 
Will you 


Inherit ? 


For Cases of Shares (S) 
Number Am’t 
Shares Am’t Claims 
Yes No with Enjoys (Entitled) 
Paddy 
Highland 
House 
Shares with (put in number of each) : 
Kin: Father .; Mother. ; Brothers.......; Sisters.......; Uncles & Aunts 
; Nephews & Nieces............; Cousins..........; All other kin... 
All in-laws .; All non-relatives ; Total numbet............. 
Total number of persons entirely dependent on this income from land and 
wages (Include subject, his parents, siblings, wife, children, all others) 
TN aa cslesinscicinicatnsiastcépsce lM ici ibe enhances aasieg 
17c. Roof of house lives in: All tile....; Cadjan or part cadjan........... 
. Cet... B Religes._£_§___._.__....... . A Caste 


17 See end of Face Sheet for note on abbreviations. 
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Note: Abbreviations used on Face Sheet: 
(Unnumbered data above dotted line) 
“OS” Offence and sentence 
“G or M and O” Grave or minor offence and name of 
offence 
“Last O” Last offence 
“MC, UC, TC, VC” Municipal council, urban council, 
town council or village committee area 
(Numbered questions ) 
4+. “O or S” Owned or shared 
6. “Last O” Information at the time of the last offence 
17a. (Amount of land to be stated for paddy and high- 
land. ) 
“QO.” Owns the land outright 
“S.” Shares 
“T.” Does tenant farming on the land 
“L.” Leases 
“N.”? Owns or works no land 
“TI.” Check if some of his property right is in- 
herited 
“A.” Check if some of his property right is 
acquired 


INTERVIEW SCHEDULE FOLLOWING FACE 
SHEET 


(Questions preceded by an asterisk were asked exactly 
as stated. ) 

21. With whom were you living when you were 12 

years old? 
(a) Did you continue to live with them until you 

were 18? 
(Get all changes) 
(If changes) What were the reasons for these 
changes? 

*(b) Were you entirely happy living with your 
parents (or these people) during these years? 
(If “no”) Why not? 

22. At what age did you leave school? 

*(a) What do you think is the real reason why you 
did not continue further with your education? 
(Or: . . . why did you not go to school?) 

*(b) What did your parents want you to do about 
leaving school ? 

*(c) Do you think that children in your village 
should continue in school longer than they 
usually do? 

‘23. During the years when you were growing up, 
what type of work did you want to do when you 
became older ? 


REVISED VILLAGE INTERVIEW SCHEDULE 
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(a) Were you able to follow this line of work? 
(If “no”) What prevented you from doing 
this? 

*24. Is it difficult for people to make a living in (vil- 
lage) ? 

(If “yes” ) What difficulties do they have? 

*(a) Have you personally experienced any diffi- 
culties in making a living? 

(If “yes’’) Describe these difficulties. 

*(b) You work for some people; you work with 
some people—have you had any difficulties 
with these people? 

(If “yes’’) Describe these difficulties. 
*25. What are the worst things a man can do? 

(a) Why are these things wrong? 

*(b) What is the main thing which prevents most 
people from doing these things? 

*26. Has anyone ever had a rather serious dispute with 
you? 

(lf “yes”) With whom? (get relationship) 

Over what? 
How was it settled? By whom (V.H., etc.) ? 

(If not over property) Any dispute over property ? 

(a) Do property disputes often occur in (vil- 
lage) ? 

Over what issues? 
How settled? 

(b) Should such disputes be taken to the V. H.? 
Police? Courts? or other places for settle- 
ment? 

(c) Do people get fair treatment in these places? 
(Get answer for each) 

27. In the last general election for whom do you think 
most people in this area voted? 

(a) Why did they vote for him (or that party)? 

*(b) Is the party in power doing a good job in 
office ? 

(If necessary) Why do you say that? 
*28. Has anyone ever done a serious injustice to you? 

(If “yes”) By whom? (Get relationship ) 

What did he do to you? 
What did you do about it? 
*29. Had you the choice would you like to go on living 
in your village? 
(If ‘‘no’”?) Why would you like to leave? 
*30. What is the purpose of religion for you? 

*(a) Do you think the (Buddhist) priests could 
do anything more to help make the citizens 
of Ceylon better people ? 

(If “yes”) What? 
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G. RANK ORDER OF SINHALESE AND 
CEYLON TAMIL CASTES ** 


Sinhalese Ceylon Tamil 


Goyigama Brahmin 
Kavikara Vellalar 
Karava Koviyar 
Salagama Vanipar 
Durava Chandar 
Navandanna Karayar 
Hannali Mukkyar 
Hunu Thimilar 
Hena (Dhoby) Thattar 
Vahumpura Thachar} 
Hinna Kollar | 
Badahala Kannar | 
Panikki Chemmar 
Velli-durayi Nattuvar 
Panna-durayi Vannar (Dhoby) 
Berava Ambattar 
Batgam Berava Pellar 
Kontadurayi Nallavar 
Batgam Pariar 
Oli Thurumbar 
Pali 

Kinnara 

Gahala-berava 

Demala-Gattara 

Rodi 


18 Sinhalese castes as ranked by Bryce Ryan, 1953 (1) : 93-94, 
except Kavikara and Demala-Gattara which have been given 
approximate ranks. Ceylon Tamil castes are ranked by present 
author from separate ranking by four Ceylon Tamil informants. 
Bracketed castes are considered of equal rank. 
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